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the social sciences, but despite its an- 
tiquity there little agreement the 
nature the reality which refers—or 
even refers any reality all. This 
problem has been fundamental many 
the the past. There kave been 
times when assured ourselves that the 
issues were resolved only find that they 
have arisen again somewhat different 
form. 

Contemporary writings the small group 
reports and theoretical statements 
—exhibit four major orientations the 
group and the question its reality. Each 
these orientations here presented 
logically consistent point view. However, 
must remembered that their concrete 
representation they are not often clearly 
stated consistent. Any particular author 
may exhibit elements several these 
orientations. 

Nominalism. The oldest, and the most ex- 
treme position the light contemporary 
knowledge, the view that the 
group not real entity, but merely 
term used refer “an assemblage 
individuals.” According this view, the 
thing more than the behavior individuals. 


term “group” ancient one 


Revised version paper read the annual 
meeting the Midwest Sociological Society, April, 
1956. 

Bronislaw Malinowski, Group and Indi- 
vidual Functional American Journal 
Sociology, (May, 1939), 938. Although Malin- 
owski quoted, practically identical phraseology 
may found other sources. 
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Since individuals are the only reality, then 
the only thing which needs can 
explained their behavior, singly collec- 
tively. This point view has its most favor- 
able climate mechanistic type psycho- 
logical theory. 

The nominalist orientation implicit 

much the present work the small group. 
recent issue the American Sociological 
devoted small group studies, in- 
cluded several research papers which the 
total extra-individual phenomenon was 
found very brief contact between “sub- 
jects” with minimum interaction.* These 
papers, doubt, deal with phenomena 
which have some bearing upon interpersonal 
relations, but stretch the imagina- 
tion can they called studies groups, 
some purported be. 
Interactionism. Pure nominalism ex- 
plicit theoretical doctrine has died out during 
the past thirty years with the rise the 
interactionist point view. The focus upon 
interaction led rejection the group- 
individual dichotomy intrinsic the nomi- 
nalist-realist argument and stress upon 
the concrete indivisibility the two. Wirth 
makes these points explicit: 


Rather than settling the issue whether 
the individual the group the ultimate 
unit terms which social life must 
analyzed, the main stream sociological and 
social-psychological thought has forgotten this 


American Sociological Review, “Special Issue 
Small Group Studies,” (December, 1954). 

papers Hochbaum, Emerson, Kelley and 
Shapiro, Mills and others, 
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issue and proceeded analyze social phe- 
nomena complexes the meaningfully 


oriented actions persons reciprocally re- 
lated one another.* 


According this doctrine, neither the 
group nor the individual real except 
terms the other: that is, you-don’t-have- 
persons-without-a-group and you-don’t-have 
groups-without-persons. addition the 
stress upon the indivisibility the two, there 
emphasis upon the study this whole 
its concrete entirety and complexity. 
Finally, the interactionist doctrine has 
placed emphasis upon the multiplicity 
causative factors needed account for what 
happens. combines biological, cultural, 
personal, and social explanations. 

much the interactionist literature 

there are ghosts the older nominalist 
thoughtways, most often found implicit 
assumptions and stresses upon the indi- 
vidual the greater more basic 
and the more fundamental character 
biological and psychological explanations 
social life. the other hand, the pure nomi- 
nalist orientation could not continue unaf- 
fected the face the evidence the so- 
cial origins personality and the findings 
the interconnectedness social and per- 
sonal phenomena. 
Neo-nominalism. However, the interest 
persons and the orientation toward the in- 
dividual remained and formed the basis for 
revised nominalist doctrine. The neo-nomi- 
nalist pattern thought accepts the proposi- 
tion that the term “group” refers ob- 
jective reality, but claims that the group 
less real than persons for is, after all, made 
persons and processes which have 
their locus and immediate origin the 


Wirth, “Social Interaction: The Prob- 
lem The Individual and the Group,” American 
Journal Sociology, (May, 1939), 966. 

This illustrated the work Arensberg 
and Kimball. their introduction they present 
typical interactionist point view but end with 
stress upon the person: “There such thing 
the society the individual. Both concepts are 
conclusions relative and limited validity. There 
are only persons behaving various ways.” (Final 
stress added). Conrad Arensberg and Solon 
Kimball, The Family and Community Ireland, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948, xxix. 

illustrative statements this view see, 
for example, Katz and Schanck, Social 
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The exact character the neo-nominalist 
view depends great extent upon the con- 
ception interaction that held. The most 
extreme rejection the equal reality the 
group possible where the interaction 
seen stimulus-response terms. this view 
the interaction itself, though being some- 
thing different from individuals, explicable 
only through individual psychological 
processes. 

The basis for the explanation group 
phenomena perhaps the most clearly dis- 
tinguishing characteristic the neo-nomi- 
nalist view. This essentially reduction- 
ist philosophy which holds that, since the 
individual the more fundamental unit, the 
final and basic explanations the group are 
obtained only when these explanations are 
couched terms individual psychology. 
Allport, the most persistent exponent this 
view, says: 

The concept causal science purely 

social (non-psychological) plane untenable, 

because all science explanation possible 
only drawing upon the concepts sciences 
more elementary levels. The true basis 
for sociology the social behavior the 
socialized individual, other words, social 
psychology. The work sociology de- 
scribe collectivities social behavior and 
social change resulting from terms the 
group, and explain these phenomena 
terms “the individual.” 


Realism. The antithesis these nominalist 
views has been the realist argument. Real- 
ism, like nominalism, has undergone meta- 
morphoses since Durkheim’s time, but since 
the earlier forms realism are seldom ¢n- 
countered today shall describe merely 
what have called modern realism. 

This doctrine holds that (1) the group 
just real the person, but that (2) both 
are abstract, analytical units, not concrete 
entities, and that (3) the group under- 
standable and explicable solely terms 
distinctly social processes and factors, not 
reference individual psychology. short, 


Psychology, New York: Wiley, 1938, 71. Also see 
Floyd Allport, “Rule and Custom Individual 
Variations Behavior Distributed upon Con- 
tinuum Conformity,” American Journal So- 
ciology, (May, 1939), pp. 897-921. 

Floyd Allport, cit., and “The Group 
lacy Relation Social Science,” American Jour- 
nal Sociology, (May, 1924), 688. 
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modern realism theoretical, analytical, and 
anti-reductionist. However, this does not 

There are relatively few explicit presenta- 
tions this orientation. recent article 
two “group psychologists” argues for 
and there are occasional incidental papers 
the sociological addition there 
are occasional research reports which, 
unselfconscious fashion, exhibit this kind 
thinking. There are, however, many tenden- 
cies the thoughtways which appear this 
author lead toward the realist orienta- 

the four doctrines discussed, the neo- 
nominalist view appears the ascend- 
ency today small group research well 
other areas inquiry. Even interac- 
tionism has been distorted this 
This stress upon the individual, upon ex- 
planations terms psychology psy- 
chological processes, and upon the lesser 
reality and importance the group and 


One the most persistent confusions mod- 
ern social science that empiricism with con- 
creteness. Chemistry empirical science but 
not concerned with the concrete, i.e. with substances 
they appear nature all their complexity and 
interconnectedness. does not appear nature, 
though water Chemistry course, has ad- 
vantage that has been able make many 
its abstract analytical entities concrete entities 
the laboratory through the manipulation the ma- 
terials and conditions. 

Horowitz and Howard Perlmutter, 
“The Concept the Social Groups,” American 
Journal Social Psychology, (February, 1953), 
pp. 69-95. 

Donald Cressey, “Changing Criminals: The 
Application the Theory Differential Associa- 
tion,” American Journal Sociology, (Septem- 
ber, 1955), pp. 116-20; also Joseph Lohman and 
Dietrich Reitzes, “Note Race Relations 
Mass Society,” American Journal Sociology, 
(November, 1952); pp. 

case point the work social psychol- 
ogy Coutu, whose approach the person 
based realist orientation the group. Walter 
Coutu, Emergent Human Nature: Symbolic Field 
Interpretation, New York: Alfred Knopf, 1948. 

support this judgment recent brief 
treatment the character modern sociology 
cited: most American sociclogists have been 
unwilling accept this Durkheimian tenent so- 
ciety separate and real itself because their 
characteristic voluntaristic has led them 
consider society the sum individuals 
interaction.” Roscoe Hinkle, Jr. and Gisela 
Hinkle, The Development Modern Sociology, 
Garden City: Doubleday, 1954, 51. 


other social phenomena have become the 
sensible, common-sense point view. Its ac- 
ceptance does not need defended be- 
cause common-sense and because its 
doctrines are congenial period which 
there general cultural stress upon indi- 
vidualism and the importance the person. 

But progress discipline depends upon 
getting beyond the common-sense orienta- 
tions the time. The purpose here make 
this attempt calling attention and de- 
fending the legitimacy and validity the 
realist position, and propose that this 
the most valid and potentially fruitful so- 
ciological approach the study the group 
and society. This follows long sociological 
tradition: the work Durkheim, Simmel, 
and Radcliffe-Brown, among others. 

order this within the scope this 
paper will necessary elliptical and 
forego the kind documentation that 
might desirable. However, the intention 
attention and the bases upon which 
can defended. This effort seems particu- 
larly pertinent this time when sociology, 
least far its interest small groups 
concerned, danger being displaced 
psychologists, some whom are claiming 
the field for their own and stressing psy- 
chological orientation the only valid one: 


chology concerned with the “personality” 
spite much talk about 


‘culture patterns,’ methods concepts 
simply not exist. The sociologists, recog- 
nizing that group cannot defined 
merely political economic terms have 
turned the psychologist for science the 
living group entity. 
Such excesses could forgiven were 
not for the fact that many sociologists seem 
accept the premises and orientations such 
statement implies. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST REALISM 
EXAMINED 


There are four basic propositions the 
thoughtways contemporary social science 
that serve the bases for arguments against 


Raymond Cattell, David Saunders, Glen 
Stice, “The Dimensions Syntality Small 
Human Relations, (November, 1953), 
pp. 331-356. 
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the realist position. The propositions are 
thought self-evident and not need 
defense. Such wide-spread uncritical ac- 
ceptance itself reason enough for critical 
scrutiny, but our thesis that these 
propositions are fundamental fallacies con- 
temporary sociological thought and are bar 
further progress the sociology the 
group. These propositions are: 


— 


can see persons, but cannot see 
groups except observing persons. 

are composed persons. 

Social phenomena have their reality only 
persons, this the only possible location 
such phenomena. 

The purpose for studying groups facili- 

tate explanations and predictions indi- 

vidual behavior. 


w 


The first proposition, that can see per- 
sons, but not groups, has recently been criti- 
cized several authors who suggest that 
the argument involves confusion between 
the idea individual and that person. 
They point out that the individual and the 
person are different “things” and that 
only the former, the biological structure, 
which see directly, while the person ob- 
served only through series actions and 
behaviors. 

can, perhaps, define the problem more 
treat conceptual entity perceptual 
entity. The only thing which humans 
can observe are events within relatively 
limited time and space location. Any unity 
that microscopic, that extends beyond the 
scope our perceptual equipment space, 
whose structural processes are too slow 
too fast for our perception must inferred 
observations made via instru- 
ments through time series. The fact that 
cannot directly perceive their unity does 
not detract from their essential empirical 
reality; merely reflects the human limita- 
tion. This appears less true social 
phenomena than physical ones. 

Whenever are dealing with unity that 
exceeds our perceptual facility, postulate 
that unity from the observation sequences 


Horowitz and Perlmutter, op. cit.; Bart Land- 
heer, Mind and Society: Epistemological Essays 
Sociology, The Hague; Martinus Nijhoff, 1953; and 
Arthur Bentley, Into Inquiries: Essays 
Social Theory, Boston: The Beacon Press, 1954. 
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events appearing have continuity and 
degree causal connection. create 
conceptual unit. When, result the use 
this concept, become fully convinced 
that refers to, and essentially coincides 
with, empirical, objective unity, then 
come project that conceptual reality upon 
our limited observations. That is, call 
mind the total thing when see only part 
were perception. This appears exactly 
the same kind process occurs the 
operation stereotypes except that the 
former case take greater pains, presum- 
ably, make sure that our concept has 
sounder basis empirical fact. 

any case, our argument here that 
cannot “see” persons any more than can 
see groups: both are realities which extend 
beyond the range human perception. Both 
are abstractions from and summaries our 
observations more limited aspects the 
reality. The proposition that “we can see per- 
sons, but cannot see groups” then state- 
ment about our relative confidence and 
acceptance these concepts, not statement 
about perception about what exists ex- 
ternal reality. 

might note here that this argument 
often joined with assumption that the 
only realities are those which have physical 
substance. The basis for this belief under- 
mined contemporary theory physics, 
which proposes the interchangeability 
matter and motion. inquire more care- 
fully into the nature what believe 
solid substance, find that the solidity 
more often than not the substance our 
perceptual limitations. 

The second proposition, that “groups are 
premise for two distinct conclusions about 
groups: (1) that they are more abstract, less 
real than persons, and (2) that really basic 
explanations groups are terms their 
components, the persons which they are 
composed. 

This proposition loses its strength once 
accept the idea that persons are more 
concrete entities than are groups, but 
idea that widely and unquestioningly 
accepted that worth examining inde- 
pendently our earlier argument. 

First, the proposition ignores the fact 
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interaction and incompatible with the fact 
unless interaction treated purely stim- 
ulus-response phenomenon, which can 
done only through extreme 
There much evidence show that inter- 
action results new phenomena which are 
emergent the situation and not explicable 
reference the persons they exist 
prior the interaction. The statement thus 
ignores the fact that combination here, 
chemistry, the elements cease the 
same thing they were before and that the 
characteristics the compound are not the 
results mere blending mixing the 
components. 

There is, however, much more funda- 
mental problem—a problem that raises the 
issue what mean components, ele- 
ments, units and whether there are differ- 
ent orders components involved the 
same concrete phenomenon. 

Without going into the lengthy argument 
necessary propose that components, (the 
materials from which substance created) 
have been confused with (the 
structural elements members unique 
and characteristic the system unity 
with which are dealing). can clarify 
the problem analogy from common 
experience. Suppose ask, “Of what 
chair composed?” might get this variety 
answers: wood and cloth, steel and 
leather, metal and organic compounds, atoms 
and molecules, chemical compounds. Each 
these some senses correct statement 
about some chairs, i.e. about certain observ- 
able objects. None these, however, tells 
anything about chairs chairs, unique 
class phenomena. Rather the answers tell 
about the kinds materials from which 
chairs may created about physical sub- 
stances general. The only answer which 
makes sense when are investigating chairs, 
qua chairs—rather than chairs furniture, 
wood products, chemical com- 
pounds, physical substances—is the 
answer which defines chairs terms their 
common structural parts and arrangements, 
the parts and arrangements which set chairs 


15For discussion the limitation this 
view interaction see this author’s “Leadership 
the Small Group,” American Journal Sociology, 
(January, 1955), pp. 361-369. 


off from all other objects. Thus chair 
composed seat, legs, back, frame, etc. 

the language the general semanti- 
cists, have jumped abstraction ladders 
when say that chairs are composed 
atoms, metal, chemical compounds. 
These may characteristics some all 
chairs, but are not the components chairs. 

would seem then that the proposition 
that groups are composed persons tells 
nothing about groups such, but merely 
says that persons are characteristic human 
social life. describes characteristic 
groups one kind social life, but does 
not indicate the structural components that 
are involved groups particular kind 
unity and reality. 

Our third proposition claims that “the 
only existence social phenomena the 
individual.” The proposition ambiguous 
one and may have several interpretations. 
frequently taken mean that culture 
and other social phenomena are distributive 
only through the individuals the group. 
Hence, for example, culture exists only 
sum average the beliefs habits 
the members the group. 

This point view fostered such 
doctrines Cooley’s that the group one 
side the coin which the individual 
the other, and the perhaps misinterpreted 
statements ethnographers that one can 
often find out all about primitive culture 
from the study few members. These 
notions suggest that society and culture are 
mirrored each individual member the 
group. 

The fallacy the assumption that 
social phenomenon real must 
internalized the individual, and results 
from failure make the distinction be- 
tween knowing and internalization. clear 
that person may know cultural forms, be- 
liefs, and patterns and know when they are 
appropriate (much the way anthropolo- 
gist knows culture which studies) with- 
out these becoming integral part his 
own personality. 

When recognize this distinction, see 
that possible for social phenomena 
exist without being part the personali- 
ties who are the actors the situation. Just 
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savage rite which does not believe 
order not offend his hosts, may any 
actor express cultural beliefs conform 
secial actions does not really believe 
are not his personal habits. may 
for variety motivations, but from so- 
ciological point view the character the 
motivations not the important thing, but 
the fact that motivated and that 
knows the belief, ideology, social act 
called for the situation. Internalization 
mirroring social facts the person thus 
not prerequisite existence the phe- 
nomenon. Because this, such phenomena 
take reality independent persons 
persons. This means that cannot discover 
social facts through study persons except 
certain extremely stable and limited so- 
cieties. result, say that social phe- 
nomena have their location the person 
misleading. would much more appropri- 
ate say that social phenomena have their 
reality only through expression actors, 
which case imply the necessity not only 
for distinguishing person from individual, 
but also for distinguishing actor from person. 

Support for this argument the inde- 
pendent reality social phenomena was 
found own study small Kansas 
village. learned that there was public, 
“official” morality regarding the use al- 
coholic beverages that was quite different 
from the morality observed other contexts. 
All the members the community knew 
what the official morality was and they ex- 
pressed their public behavior, but many 
them did not “believe” and conformed 
other patterns their homes, small 
groups, and away from the village. There 
were variety sentiments (i.e. motiva- 
tions) which led the expression this 
morality. They ranged from few who really 
believed that drinking was wrong, those 
who felt that was good for others ob- 
stain (“my brother’s keeper” attitude), 
those who merely felt that was easiest not 
against the official position. Many 
other situations, which now explain 
terms ambivalence persons, bias, etc., 


are more easily explained this formula- 
tion and support our conclusion. 

The final proposition holds that the only 
purpose for studying groups facilitate 
knowledge and prediction for persons. 
the final analysis this value issue and 
therefore not amenable argument. 
some ways basic all the other arguments, 
however, for thorough commitment this 
value renders the realist approach super- 
fluous. The only reason for realism de- 
fined here facilitate the study groups 
for their own sake. This author believes that 
anything which real and observable 
worth studying for itself. the knowl- 
edge-for-the-sake-of-knowledge 
But for those who judge knowledge and sci- 
ence terms “what good it?” might 
pointed out that have seldom per- 
ceived the ultimate values applications 
new developments knowledge their 
start. 


CONCLUSION 


conclusion must note that argument 
against the critics position does not 
prove that position. have merely sug- 
gested that priori rejection realism 
founded upon fallacy and misconception. 
The proof the realist doctrine lies not 
much whether its present statement upon 
ultimate test will prove valid, but 
rather whether the present statement 
leads fruitful research that would not 
otherwise done. 

Furthermore, the acceptance the realist 
doctrine does not require that other views 
rejected wrong. They, too, reflect some 
aspects reality and provide way ap- 
proaching ‘certain problems. 

propose that treat groups real 
units systems, cease identify 
group phenomena with particular personnel 
and with personality, cease look for 
group phenomena persons, and study 
groups for the sake learning more about 
groups, only then will begin make 
real strides uniquely sociological prob- 
lem. 
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These developments have created fairly sig- 
nificant changes the role and values the 
modern social scientist, and the main 
task this paper suggest some the con- 
sequences these developments. 

The present study was undertaken the 
belief that start should made towards 
analysis the special problems the re- 
search social scientist careful study 
organized group which has its special 
function the production new knowledge. 
Hence, for period fifteen months, so- 
cial science research organization located 
university and financed largely foun- 
dation was examined intensively. Each 
the social scientists—twenty economists and 
fifteen scientists” (psychologists, 
sociologists, and political 
interviewed the author least twice and 
co-operated filling out various question- 
naires and cartoon completion tests. One 
the chief goals the research organization, 
which will called “the Hub,” was offer 
social scientists the opportunity influence 
the nature foreign policy analyz- 
ing problems strategic our government’s 
role world politics. Thus its main activity 
centers around international affairs and eco- 
nomic development. The case approach, 
course, limits the degree generality that 
can made for the study. With this caveat 
mind let examine the role the social 
fundamentally new situation. 


THE HUB SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


Fortune magazine survey 104 “top 
scientists” showed that per cent the 
sample felt “scholarly training and status 
carry with them responsibility par- 
ticularly well informed world 
and per cent thought that only 
per cent present day scientists were 
uninformed Oppenheimer was during his 
younger These data corroborate the 
general sentiment found among Hub social 
scientists: firm involvement with world 
issues and policy. For example, the ques- 
tion, “Was there specific interest inci- 
dent which drew you your field?” ten 
the thirty-five staff members mentioned the 


Young Scientists,” Fortune, (June, 1954), 
143. 


1930 Depression and/or improving world 
conditions. (Over half the Hub personnel 
were adolescents during the years the 
Depression.) And when asked their opinion 
about the following statement, social 
scientist you will soon welcome—as facilitat- 
ing scholarship and reflection—the customary 
isolation the American scholar from re- 
sponsibility and policy,” only 13.3 per cent 
considered valid statement. political 
activity can judged index social 
consciousness and responsibility, all but 8.8 
per cent Hub staff members considered 
themselves followers political point 
view: 53.3 per cent Democrats, 32.4 per 
cent “Independents,” 2.9 per cent Republi- 
cans, and 2.9 per cent Progressives. 

addition this purposive orientation, 
the Hub social scientist participating 
organization commits the Hub scientist even 
further the “real world,” for organiza- 
tion manifests loyalties, competition, hier- 
archies, co-operation, conflicts, and above 
all web complicated relationships among 
individuals. Consequently social scientists 
the Hub can viewed quite differently from 
the impotent “Swiss Guard” the isolated 
lonely man, “inside dopester.” Rather 
set concentric circles: the academic world 
with the traditional demands scholarship 
and detachment, organizational world 
which includes loyalties and attachments, 
policy world which includes action-research 
and purposive orientation. 

order cope with this complex 
problems, the Hub social scientist has had 
emulate, some extent, the businessman. 
This due partly the nature the re- 
search undertaken, well the diverse 
relationships the Hub has maintain with 
important organizations, such the users 
research, sponsors, the university, other 
research organizations, etc. The Hub re- 
searcher particularly busy man and, un- 
like his forebears social science research, 
cannot relax the His main 
research concerns foreign lands delicate 
balance vis-a-vis the United States and with 
functioning organizations all kinds, e.g. 
government bureaus, factories, newspapers, 
etc. Interpersonal responsibilities are part 
the daily routine. One project, for ex- 
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ample, spends per cent the average 
work-day “taking care visiting firemen.” 
About per cent the time spent 
non-task matters for the entire staff, while 
the project directors divide their time equally 
between direct research and organizational 
and administrative matters. This past year 
good deal time was spent preparing 
research proposals for the Foundation. Here 
the research man had balance 
predict whether not County will 
under one another party influence 
certain time, choose personnel, and come 
with financial request. 

has been indicated, the social scientist 
has engage interpersonal windmill 
partly because the nature research. 
good deal research entails subject-inter- 
viewing. Here has “establish rapport.” 
times the research cannot begin until 
foreign country has, speak, “warmed 
it.” The reader can use his imagination 
understand the difficulty field research 
lands where fragile relations exist with 
the United States. fair say, particu- 
larly with respect the project directors, 
that good research may even hinge favor- 
able relations with foreign representatives. 
For example, staff member spent several 
days Washington for the express purpose 
developing favorable relationship with 
members foreign delegation. 

These pressures have direct effect 
the social scientist. One reported that 
scarcely had time read the daily news- 
paper. His current research entailed tele- 
phoning people for appointments, interview- 
ing subject, and traveling. one project 
director put it: 


confess slight neglect own staff 
for own administrative needs. isn’t 
only directing team, but this peculiar or- 
ganization has develop public relations and 
persuasion particularly with govern- 
ment, its delegation New York and Wash- 
ington, the FOA, country’s desk State, 
with other research organizations, with big 
business interested country, with the 
Chamber Commerce, with the Colombo 
Plan organization, all which individually 
make quite good sense, but putting them all 
together, its extraordinarily time-consuming. 
There other problem equal the or- 
ganizational demands made your time. 
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Another effect this large-scale approach 
social science research has created new 
type academic contribution. many 
seminars one two members will play the 
“contact” man “big operator.” They will 
say, “Now know where can get two 
people working that and won’t cost 
penny. They’re working problem similar 
ours for Foundation, and they’d 
questions our questionnaire for them.” 
Or, “See when you New 
He’s interested our stuff and perhaps can 
buktoo with very fluid plans. All knows 
that wants study investment criteria 
and has contacts Timbuktoo. Con- 
tact him and you can add economist 
your staff virtually cost.” Thus, the 
“contact” man attains status and makes 
contribution non-theoretical, but never- 
theless, important academic level. 

That the Hub placed enormous and com- 
plex demands the researcher was shown 
response the first question the in- 
terview schedule, “As you see it, what are 
the three main problems research here 
the Hub?” The following table summarizes 
the responses terms five categories. 


“What are the three main problems?” 


Organizational 
External 
Substantive 
Bureaucratization 
Interpersonal 

Total problems 186 


Organizational problems include items 
leadership, interdisciplinary research, and 
organization research. The following 
example: 


can’t give this problem quick title— 
There’s heluva big gap between the formu- 
lation the question the project direc- 
tors and the questions for the underlings—like 
me—to do. How are planning this? 
After discussion from our project leader, he’ll 
say don’t know net balance. need 
more indigenous personnel our project 
organization. 


External problems consist items such 
“financing,” “stability Hub,” and other 
diverse exogenous demands from the Founda- 
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tion other research organizations. Ex- 
amples this response are: 


The main problem the hoc year-to- 
year financing which kicks continuity the 
pants. 

would say that our project have 
slowly cultivate good public relations order 
obtain data. have operate the 
public relations area. 


Substantive problems include items such 
formulation the research problem, avail- 
ability data, library facilities, etc. ex- 
ample this response the following: 


main problem one the Hub 
interested area. Consequently have 
which usually unsatisfactory. Thus don’t 
seminars meetings very often. 


Bureaucratization problems are those 
factors dealing generally with the constric- 
tion research creativity result 
organizational sanctions. The following 
example: 


When you get your fingers enough pies— 
and God knows there’s plurality pies— 
you lose the initiative doing research be- 
cause organization research depends 
outside forces and not willing 
work evenings and weekends. When 
got too many goals, you can’t get zipped 
one goal. 

The basic problem here how admin- 
ister integrated program research 
forms complete mosaic and design without 
restricting the freedom each man pur- 
sue the ideas that are important. 


Interpersonal problems consist state- 
ments communication, lack autonomy, 
too much secrecy, low morale, bad relations 
with project director and/or colleagues. The 
following example: 

Any organization which has grown 
rapidly this suffers from lack communi- 
cation. one cares about work—the air 
coziness and “how your work coming 
along?” completely gone. The organization 
has changed completely and deplore the 
present size. It’s grown too fast big. 


can see from the above table how the 
problems the Hub personnel are reflected 
variety areas. frequency distribution 
the number personnel selecting various 
categories shows that over per cent 


the personnel mentioned least one organi- 
zational problem; about per cent, aca- 
demic and substantive matters; and under 
per cent, interpersonal affairs. The new 
role the social scientist then, the product 
divided loyalties and sometimes conflicting 
institutional demands. view this, let 
ask two interrelated questions: How does 
the social scientist perceive the route suc- 
cess? How does propose getting there? 


WHICH WAY 


There are least three institutional paths 
mobility the Hub: academic, govern- 
ment, and organizational. get some idea 
the desired aims the staff, the following 
question was asked order force indi- 
viduals choose one, and only one, career 
pattern: 


you had restrict your choice one, 
which the following careers would you 
choose? (Assume all these jobs are available, 
assume the salaries are the same.) 

Top administrative job government 

Top executive job industry 

Professorship first rate academic insti- 
tution with research opportunities 

Senior research appointment first rate 
institution with teaching opportunities 

Director intellectua! organization with 
teaching, but admixture adminis- 
tration and research 


Table shows the results. Notice first 
that the construction choices was frus- 
trating for four respondents that, against 
instructions, they felt compelled write 
“Combination research and 
one the Hub could tempted top 
administrative post government in- 
dustry. Professorship first rate insti- 
tution appeared the choice almost 
per cent the Hub staff with votes split 
between Director intellectual organization 
and Senior Researcher. Notice that the be- 
havioral scientists were less enthusiastic 
about the former (the Directorship) with 
only 12.5 per cent choices compared 33.3 
per cent economist choices. Also per cent 
the age group chose Director 
intellectual organization compared 
per cent the age group. addition, 
per cent the 35-39 group checked 
Professorship compared the Hub mean 
38.2 per cent. 
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These facts hold meaning for much 
what follows. First, the age group 
generally crucial career phase. Pro- 
fessorship, tantamount permanent uni- 
versity post, remains the single most im- 
portant goal. Charles Morris, the University 
Chicago social philosopher, made the fol- 
lowing statement after analyzing “Paths 
data the Hub staff: 


Your results for the age 35--39 group 
are interesting. Psychologically that very 
stressful age. The person old enough 
know what can the work has 
chosen, and yet must decide content 
settle down that work for lifetime. 


Total 20-34 
(16) 


Professor first rate 
academic institution 
with reasearch 
opportunities 38.2 37.5 


Senior research appoint- 

ment first rate aca- 

demic institution with 

teaching opportunities 26.5 25.0 
Director intellectual 

organization, teach- 

ing, but mixture ad- 


ministrative research 23.5 31.2 

Combination re- 
search and teaching 11.8 6.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 


*“Top administrative job “Top executive job industry” were not chosen. 
differences are significant the .05 level. This, course, expected with few cases. 


There often tendency rebel (at least 
inwardly) and wish relax and enjoy life 


Second, the behavioral scientists tended 
less enthusiastic about Directorship— 


David Riesman’s adaptation Charles Morris’ 
“Ways Live” was used here. ‘This consists 
seven “ideal types” living based specific 
philosophic and religious doctrines. They range from 
“hedonism” Buddhism. Each Hub social scientist 
was asked rank them order the kind 
life “you personally want live.” These data were 
compared sample over 2000 college students 
collected Morris. See Riesman, Faces the 
Crowd, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952, 
pp. 181-184; and Morris, Open Self, New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1948, Chapter IV. 
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administrative policy position—than 
the economists. can say with some degree 
certainty that the economists, later 
becomes even more evident, are willing 
engage active policy work for extended 
time periods. Again quoting Charles Morris’ 
interpretation the “Paths Life” data: 


found the comparison economists and 
non-economists greatest interest. The 
economists seemed definitely more con- 
servative, group oriented, control-oriented 
than the non-economists—who show more in- 
wardness and self-direction, and who are 
much more sympathetic with persons per- 
sons but less group oriented. 


Age Groups 
Behavioral 
35-39 40-54 Economists 
(10) (8) (18) (16) 


50.0 25.0 33.3 43.7 
20.0 37.5 22.2 31.3 
10.0 25.0 12.5 
20.0 12.5 11.2 12.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


the question, “What you expect 
doing want doing five years from 
now?” Note that thirty these goal re- 
sponses deal with actual jobs such “con- 
tribution public life” (government) twelve 
with intellectual goals such “combining 
social psychology with international rela- 
tions,” and twenty-five responses organi- 
zational prerequisites such “provides field 
work and travel.” 

How can these data interpreted 
view the ideas set forth earlier concerning 
the role ambivalence the Hub social 
scientist? First, there less emphasis 
intellectual goals per more organiza- 
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tional and job prerequisites. Second, virtually 
all individuals desire the combination 
teaching some research. Third, all six 
individuals who chose government service 
were economists, which suggests again that 
this professional group has 


YEARS? 


Number 
Responses 


Job 

Government—contribution 
public life 

Teach plus some research 

research plus some teaching 

Teach 

Write alone 

Other 


Total 


Intellectual 
Merge economic development and 
human welfare 
Make solid academic contribution 
Other 


Total 


Organizational 
Field work and travel 
Want academic environment 
New England California 
Good economics department 
Sizeable amount money for research 
Other 


Total 
Total responses 


NS 


Thirty-four members the Hub responded 
this question with one more goals. 


about work the public policy area. 
one economist put it: 


The kind career want one where 
can apply the best analytical thought process 
economic policy. haven’t elite 
our society. We, intellectuals, have 
translate and communicate the action-man. 
want make some intellectual con- 
tribution, but itself, not enough—this 
pure creative scholarship. Superficially, one 
looked what “play with,” they would 
think I’m strictly academic man. This 
fun! But not enough. want with 
organization which has influence. Perhaps 
job with EDC the Schumann 


large part this response was typical 
other economists the Hub. Another econo- 
mist put this way: 


main goal the problem applying 
ideas action. was the government serv- 
ice before. And I’m between two worlds. 
want make contribution public life. 
The only condition when you this 
public life)—is that you should prepared 
leave it. 


Perhaps due the great influence econ- 
omists government planning and availa- 
bility career opportunities national and 
international economic organizations, their 
adaptation policy-making role the 
least 

Whether not the Hub itself was viewed 
the specific organization destined fulfill 
member five-year-goals was shown re- 
sponse the question, “Do you expect 
here five years?” Most generally the 
answers were related age. Nine individuals 
looked upon the Hub permanent post, 
i.e. they had immediate plan for looking 
elsewhere. All these subjects were either 
project directors senior researchers, mostly 
the 35-39 age group. the other hand, 
nine individuals (all the 20-34 age group) 
viewed the Hub more transiently place 
where they would have time write finish 
their doctoral dissertations. Corroboration 
this last point appears responses car- 
toon completion test used this study.® 


Perhaps Lord Keynes represents the “ego 
for the economists. question “heroes,” 
significantly greater proportion economists chose 
men-of-action relative the behavioral scientists. 
The triumvirate Lincoln-Churchill-Roosevelt cap- 
tured well over per cent the total choices 
for the economists. Keynes, incidentally, was selected 
seven the economists. Heroes the behavioral 
scientists included more introverted aesthetic 
individuals. Ghandi, Einstein, and 
Schweitzer received the bulk the non-economist 
choices. Lincoln received the highest number 
choices from the entire Hub with total fourteen. 

Eighteen cartoons, two which are shown 
here, were used the larger study. Bennis, 
“The Social Science Research Organization—A 
Study the Institutions, Practices and Values 
Interdisciplinary Research,” unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Massachusetts Institute Technology, 
1955. Cartoons were devised order obtain 
public well private thoughts. The box holds 
the overt response while the blank represents what 
will called here the covert response. 
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the seventeen individuals who com- 
pleted the speaker’s statement Cartoon 


think. 
offers Why 
men 


CARTOON 


Responses: 


Gotten industrial jobs 

Been promoted 

Published articles 

Been placed large university 
Been sent abroad 


There great variability numbers responding 
cartoons. Some the eighteen cartoons evoked 
many completions, others, low 14. 
The correct inference for this variability difficult 
make except terms salience the particular 
situation portrayed. 


[(“. the past year, three our young 
men have .”)], only three implied that 
the young man would remain the Hub. 
Ten the total responses designated that 
the way getting out the organization. 
This supports other data physical re- 
search laboratories which show that the uni- 
versity laboratory was used training 
center, sort “supergraduate school,” 
helpful for many young men stepping 
stone for their The Hub appears 
fulfill this function for many its 
younger staff members. Seven individuals re- 
sponded that “three our young men” have 
published articles obtained 
ship, etc.; the way seen through 
the typical academic and intellectual chan- 


10H. Shepard, “The Value System Uni- 
versity Research Group,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (August, 1954), pp. 


nels; six individuals mentioned industry 
source advancement. 

Before any further interpretations con- 
clusions are made concerning the institu- 
tional paths for success, one other question 
should asked. 


WHAT DOES TAKE GET UP? 


order elicit the Hub researchers’ atti- 
tudes toward the strategy getting ahead, 
the following question was asked, “What 
words advice counsel would you give 


Intellectual and Task Skills 
Interdisciplinary skills 
Learn math and/or physics 
Study, read, get facts 
Work hard 
Combine fact and theory 
Other 


Total 


Personal Values 
adventurous, take chances 
Self-fulfillment 
Broad outlook 
kind, humble, respect others 
Talk straight, forget jargon 
objective, analytic 
Intellectually honest 
Other 


Total 


Strategic Skills 


Publish 

Know right people 
Social skills 

Other 


Total 


Job Orientation 


Teach 
Specialize 


Other 
Total 


young Ph.D. just beginning his her 
categorized into four rubrics: Intellectual 
and Task Skills, Personal Values, Strategic 
Skills, and Job Orientation. 


question was based one which was 
asked all living presidents the American So- 
ciological Society. See Advice 
Younger Sociologists,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (December, 1953), pp. 
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The need for interdisciplinary skills, 
Table shows, was considered highly im- 
portant: “interdisciplinary skills,” “combin- 
ing fact and theory,” and “broad outlook” 
make about per cent the total (73) 
pieces counsel. Second, notice under the 
Intellectual Skills category that six indi- 
viduals emphasized the learning mathe- 
matics physics. With one exception, they 
were all economists. The following quotes 
are samples this response: 


into physics. That’s good training for the 
economists. After all Walras started off 

find difficult answer this except 
would emphasize math, but also read an- 
thropology it’s useful and entertaining. 
Learn statistics and don’t forget what you 
know. want back the math idea 

want emphasize this point. econ- 
omists had the training physicists things 
would lot faster—in many fields. 
could play with math the way physicist 
could, could set lot models can’t 
now. 

(By non-economist) Tell them study 
mathematics history psychology. The 
best social scientists today are those who can 
construct rigorous models like Guttman 
ones like Hans Speier who have broad cul- 
tural-historical interests. 


The Hub staff member frequently had 
considerable and understandable difficulty 
response this question. invariably 
felt that the “words would differ, 
depending upon the individual. Conse- 
quently, the responses were often made 
terms two types individuals: advice 
for the bright one and the mediocre one, for 
the theorist and the empiricist, etc. 

Responses Cartoon corroborate the 
themes observed the “words advice.” 
Here the emphasis the determinants 
colleague respect. 

the total twenty-seven categorizable 
statements, sixteen dealt with interpersonal 
relations, nine with intellectual task con- 
cerns, and two with organizational matters. 
The following are examples each category: 


Interpersonal Relations: 

That you can’t criticize the boss even be- 
hind his back. Everything always gets back 
everybody. 
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communicate, co-operate, and less 
suspicious. 

good joe. take coffee break like 
everybody else, relax. 

Know something more about the problem- 
setting which characterizes other disciplines 
than his own. It’s really difficult for him 
undertake criticism work outside his field, 
does, until gains some understand- 
ing what these other disciplines are try- 
ing find out—on what techniques and as- 
sumptions they are based. 

Organizational: 
organize and delegate the work. 


Yeah, but 
the 
his 
learns... 


CARTOON 


the interpersonal area the chief re- 
sponse was combination “talking too 
much” “too soon” and “dogmatic ap- 
proach.” This response accounted for 
per cent the total. The main factor 
the intellectual-task area (55 per cent) was 
the need for careful economic analysis and 
rigor. 

Thus, the “words and Cartoon 
underline the multi-responsible role 
the new social scientist have observed 
him the Hub. order gain success, 
must perform juggling act prodigious 
difficulty: the balancing rigorous intellec- 
tual skills with political skills, important 
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personal values with practical job orienta- 
tion. 

have seen the past two decades, and 
particularly since World War II, the rise 
new social groups social 
scientists from varying disciplines pro- 
grammatic work practical and urgent 
problems. And when project undertaken 
group rather than individual, meth- 
odologically appropriate rules social be- 
havior have found and formulated. 
The modern man social knowledge, the 
Hub all typical grappling with these 
new norms and demands and, ultimately, 


need for research, but problems relat- 

ing the utilization knowledge may 
regarded with disdain, uneasiness per- 
haps with evasive sense humor. Indeed, 
vague discontent this score may spur 
the research worker further efforts 
the hope that, somehow the future, the 
hiatus between scientific knowledge and its 
utilization will closed. For the present 
may prefer avoid such disquieting issues. 

Even when these issues are faced, many 
will inclined blame all the public. 
Now does seem evident that intellectuals 
not enjoy significant power influence 
the contemporary world. The industrial 
revolution elevated business men positions 
power, and these aggressive men action 
usually showed small respect for higher 
learning. The rise modern democracies has 
given ordinary citizens new sense respect 
for their own mental processes, however 
naive and uninformed. Dictatorships, for 
obvious reasons, have manifested marked 
antagonism independent-minded men 
thought. 

Undoubtedly these historical conditions 
have helped bring about the isolation 
scholars and their works. Yet social scientists 
can find within their own fields and among 
their own practitioners other reasons for this 


scientists commonly believe the 
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Temple University 
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values. Historically, the scientist has been 
responsible one audience: body col- 
leagues who represent intellectual refer- 
ence group. Today, the Hub social scientist 
like three-headed Janus facing outward: 
the intellectual audience, which makes 
ever more elegant demands terms the 
current trend toward precision and positiv- 
ism; the research organization which im- 
poses the social scientists the need for 
interpersonal skills; and lastly, the public, 
users and sponsors research whose support 
desperately needed the social scientist 
continue his quest for better world. 


state affairs. sociology this isolation 
seems result, least part, from the 
pure-science emphasis that dominates both 
research and theory. sure, this empha- 
sis has never been exclusive American soci- 
ology and various studies can cited where 
research has been linked social purpose; 
nevertheless strong inclination toward de- 
tached scholarship remains evident right 
the present. With all due respect the 
value this kind scholarship, believe 
now over-emphasized. 

Our position will become clearer several 
basic terms are defined. intellectual de- 
tachment mean knowledge-for-its-own- 
sake type scholarship whose practitioners 
value field end Such re- 
search may concerned with questions 
importance, either fact theory 
method, and many the findings may 
relevant practical purposes, but its non- 
evaluative orientation not designed 


Detached research often called “pure,” eval- 
uative research “applied.” object both terms. 
“Pure” carries the unwarranted implication that 
scholarship unsullied contact with the practical 
world superior quality. Likewise the term 
“applied” may misleading. Social scientists 
not, rule, acquire knowledge which 
then specific situations. Instead, eval- 
uative research must work out its own type 
policy-related knowledge. 
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cope with the issues evaluation that all 
functioning groups must face. 

Evaluative research, contrast, more 
directly oriented toward the processes and 
problems decision-making. Such research 
seems three related types. 
Studies can made with the object 
analyzing social phenomena explicitly 
evaluative frame reference. (2) the 
basis these evaluations may become 
possible formulate general policies de- 
signed meet the functional requirements 
the situation. (3) More intimate study 
and assessment specific situations may 
enable the scientist make recommendations 
for the implementation general policies. 

the discussion that follows non-evalua- 
tive detachment American sociology 
subjected critical analysis that socio- 
logically oriented. Detachment interpreted 
adjustment which served useful pur- 
pose earlier period when the new science 
was establishing itself; but, because 
changes social attitudes and the field 
itself, its value has lessened. shall also 
mention several sources resistance the 
expansion evaluative research. The point 
view developed here provides basis, 
believe, for challenging the dominance 
detachment research and theory. 

When the nature sociological knowledge 
and the circumstances its early develop- 
ment are examined closely, can begin 
understand the prevalence detachment. 
fundamental importance the persistent 
quest for objectivity. Gunnar Myrdal has 
said: 

When perhaps majority the foremost 
social scientists America have ambition 
toward, and take pride in, keeping entirely 
free from attempting reach practical and 
political conclusions their research, part 
the explanation their high professional 
standards. The quest for scientific objectivity 
is, believe, more lively, and kept more ex- 
plicit, America than elsewhere.” 

The inevitable biases culture are con- 
stant threats social-science scholarship, 
especially sociology. Studies the family, 
race, religion, nationalities, class, and other 
areas often set off emotional reactions pro- 

2Gunnar Myrdal, American Dilemma, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, Appendix 
Methodological Note Facts and Valuations 
Social Science), 1041. 


nounced intensities. scientific standards 
began take firm hold, particularly the 
1920’s, sociologists cultivated non-evalua- 
tive frame thinking order combat 
the biases the surrounding culture. 
not likely that many succeeded, but disci- 
plined effort this direction was deemed 
desirable. 

The quest for objectivity led not only 
detachment from the sanctioned biases sup- 
porting the social order but also tended 
alienate social scientists from reformist phi- 
losophies and programs. Reformism the 
United States included sporadic crusades 
against municipal corruption, prostitution, 
racial inequality, alcoholic beverages, child 
labor, and other “evils.” The crusaders 
the period ususally made moral fervor 
what they lacked knowledge. They seldom 
bothered study the complex pattern 
factors involved these problems but de- 
manded immediate action against the evils 
and the evil-doers. was inevitable that 
scholars trained the scientific method 
should more less antagonistic the 
approach the social reformers. 

How could the moralistic biases both 
conservatives and reformers successfully 
avoided? Rigorous detachment seemed 
the answer. confining scholarly effort 
pure-science analyses and refraining from 
evaluative interpretations, was thought 
that bias could eliminated and objectivity 
serious practitioners the 
field will attest, never easy resist the 
influences the various ideologies flourishing 
society. Perhaps withdrawal into detach- 
ment was necessary period incubation 
during the years preceding the emergence 
concepts and principles based upon research. 

Nevertheless, earlier scholars erred as- 
suming that this orientation the sine qua 
non objectivity. There inherent 
necessity for equating objectivity with non- 
fuse logic with pragmatic considerations, al- 
though, suggested above, such definition 
objectivity was appropriate earlier 


Myrdal has shown cit.) how apparent 
detachment may contain hidden bias. this point, 
however, are emphasizing that the avowed 
purpose detachment was the achievement ob- 
jectivity, leaving aside the issue success 
failure. 
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stage development. are led conclude 
that the current emphasis upon detached 
scholarship represents the persistence 
outlook inherited from the past. earlier 
years caution had exercised lest evalua- 
tions reflect nothing more than ideological 
bias. Facts were sparse and theory inade- 
quate; consequently disciplined circum- 
spection seemed altogether justified. Today, 
with the growing wealth knowledge, with 
better methods research and, stemming 
from the sociology knowledge, with 
more sophisticated understanding value 
problems, continued devotion this orienta- 
tion must viewed species /ag. 
The unevenness change, noted Ogburn, 
evident here: knowledge and methodology 
have made considerable progress, advancing 
the point where many projects could 
oriented more directly policy problems, 
but the philosophy research has not 
changed make this possible. 
Thus, our own profession faced with prob- 
lems induced inertia the mores.* 

this point detachment has been 
interpreted orientation that was culti- 
vated assiduously sociologists striving 
achieve objectivity. Such rationalistic ex- 
planation quite relevant the purpose 
hand but hardly adequate. Intellectual 
detachment also seems have roots deeply 
imbedded our cultural soil. These merit 
examination. 

Although varies according time and 
place, the scholar’s role society seems 
involve some degree isolation. the 
on-going affairs the world the person 
thought stands apart something 
deviant who looked upon with suspicion 
because refuses conform ideological 
fashions. the United States these tenden- 
cies have been evident. Ideals practicality 
have been stressed and, consequently, men 
wealth and power have won far greater 
acclaim than have men knowledge. 
sure, scholars and other intellectuals have 
been given kind remote respect, but the 
public’s chief admiration has been reserved 


4Cf. Ogburn, Social Change, New York: 
The Viking Press, 1922, Part IV. use “lag” 
here but not “cultural lag,” because Ogburn has 
given the latter term special definition that 
stresses differential rates change between the 
“material” and the “non-material” culture. 


for men action. For this reason many in- 
tellectuals have exhibited discontent with 
their inhospitable environment. 

Aside from this general alienation in- 
tellectuals from bourgeois culture, there are 
special reasons inherent the sociologist’s 
approach that may cause him feel an- 
tagonistic his society. may experience 
frustration noting how frequently people 
depend upon nothing more than conven- 
tionalized formulas and immediate self-in- 
terest analyzing social issues. popular 
conservatism the existing order assumed 
immutable, and any suggestion that basic 
conditions may faulty met with skepti- 
cism derision. Religious-moral cliches pro- 
vide ready-made answers 
issues, and these have the full sanction 
our most 
church, and school. other interpretations 
social events are needed, the average per- 
son turns the ideologies political party, 
class, race, nation. 

The inductive approach is, course, alien 
these established patterns thought, and 
the sociologist can hardly avoid the sense 
living environment that tolerates but 
does not fully approve him. aspires 
expert matters where many people 
not even know—or care—that expertness 
exists. For these reasons may feel alien- 
ated; yet, social scientist, under 
imperatives inhibit those feelings that 
might impair his work. Literary writers are 
free lash out against their opponents, but 
those dedicated ideals objectivity must 
forego the luxury intellectualized ca- 
tharsis. Their antagonism, though inhibited, 
does not disappear, however, but trans- 
formed into something less overt. orienta- 
tion detachment seems admirably suited 
fill this need, for permits scholarly iso- 
lation from unsympathetic environment 
without the active antagonism that would 
destroy objectivity. our theory that 
analysis the origins detachment soci- 
ological scholarship complete without refer- 
ence the alienation commonly experienced 
professional workers the field. Many 
these have attempted work out 
adjustment adopting knowledge-for-its- 
own-sake approach, allegedly non-evalua- 
tive, that enables them pursue their in- 
terests the midst public antagonism 
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indifference. note iconoclasm creeps 
into this approach from time time, 
should occasion little surprise. 

Yet here too there evidence lag 
the attitudes sociologists. this case 
seems that the profession not keeping 
pace with changes public attitudes. The 
rapid development new weapons de- 
struction has led many appreciate, 
never before, the importance the sciences 
concerned with human affairs. Governmental 
agencies and the private foundations are 
spending unprecedented sums for social and 
psychological research. Many with training 
the social sciences now hold administrative 
research positions large organizations. 
can longer said that these fields 
suffer from lack public appreciation; 
spite sporadic investigations and attacks 
there is, many quarters, eager desire for 
guidance from them. Thus, the sources 
alienation described above may slowly 
disappearing and, this occurs, will be- 
come increasingly difficult justify scholarly 
withdrawal the basis public antagonism 
indifference. 

The foregoing discussion has suggested 
that non-evaluative detachment represents 
lag when viewed relation the changing 
realities the field sociology and so- 
ciety large. further question now arises: 
Why attitudes sociologists exhibit this 
tendency lag? Two factors seem especially 
important here. One the institutionaliza- 
tion sociology profession; the other, 
the desire avoid popular criticism. 

Once again necessary keep mind 
that our profession itself phenomenon 
group activity which organized around 
some interest need and which has tradi- 
tion and social structure, then clear 
that our field qualifies institution. 
Within professional 
tionalized behavior can observed close 
range. Distinguished pioneers whose work 
has now been incorporated into the traditions 
the field are honored appropriate cere- 
monies conference meetings. Leadership 
and gradations status are indicated 
behavior patterns dominance and defer- 
ence. Schools though have their leaders, 
their followers, and their opponents, and 
these rival factions may become involved 


periodic struggles for status and power. Evi- 
dence competition, relating both occu- 
pational advancement and scholarly prestige, 
plentiful. the same time processes 
co-operation are apparent: members attend 
conferences order join with kindred 
spirits renewing their faith cause 
that has become dominating life-purpose. 
Such institutionalization helps account 
for the continued prevalence intellectual 
detachment. respected teachers and col- 
leagues older generation exemplify 
detached kind scholarship, then their 
students and younger colleagues, eager 
win the approbation those who inspire 
them, will tend follow the same orienta- 
tion. The examples leading scholars are 
especially potent influences, for these sym- 
bolize the success which lesser persons ad- 
mire. this way established conception 
scholarship maintained without serious 
challenge. 
Moreover, profession somewhat isolated 
from current affairs fosters cultism that 
discourages functional definition knowl- 
edge. Purposes become ingrown. Scholarly 
efforts, instead being directed toward the 
problems society, are diverted com- 
petitive motives generated within the cult. 
Success within the professional 
comes the goal, and research one means 
achieving it. this competition, supported 
pragmatic concern over the social value 
the accumulated knowledge not likely 
popular.® 
Thus, when the pursuit knowledge 
examined institutionalized activity, 
not difficult understand the persistence 
traditional detachment. sociologists, 
live sub-culture and social structure that 
give direction intellectual efforts. Belief 
the “rightness” our working philosophy 
comes taken for granted, and 
transmitted more less unconsciously 
new crop practitioners. The broad outlines 
this process are familiar story students 
society. 
Moreover, once the sociologist emerges 
from the atmosphere mutual understand- 


Such diversion purpose seems com- 
mon characteristic institutional life, not only 
scholarly groups, but also religion, education, 
government, business, etc. 
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ing that pervades his cult, runs new risks 
criticism the hands non-professionals. 
long studies remain strictly non-evalua- 
tive, various interest-groups society are 
not likely become concerned. Indeed, 
long studies are confined professional 
journals and textbooks, such interest-groups 
may totally unaware their existence; 
or, when watered-down versions pure- 
science research are published popular 
media, they are treated indulgently evi- 
dence the continuing vitality academic 
dilettantism. 

the other hand, when research attempts 
deal with policy-related problems, these 
same interests may become hostile. 
searchers are members university faculties, 
administrative officials may begin receive 
complaints “bias” and deviations from 
“strict objectivity.” Other harassing influ- 
ences may come from legislative investiga- 
tions. Researchers may even have face 
character assassination threats dis- 
missal when their conclusions are inimical 
conventional views. Because these un- 
pleasant possibilities, many are loathe 
forsake comparatively peaceful career 
“pure” research. 

Yet, suggested earlier, public apprecia- 
tion the social sciences seems grow- 
ing. Perhaps many social scientists today are 
inclined over-estimate antagonistic forces 
while under-estimating sympathetic support. 
Even when opposition develops, various tech- 
niques self-protection could brought 
bear upon the situation. mastery 
such techniques worthy attention 
profession that seems moving toward 
policy-related research. 

spite these obstacles there are stir- 
rings interest research more directly re- 
lated policy recent indication 
the movement that culminated the 
formation the Society for the Study 
Social Problems. Established 1951, this 
organization represents protest against 
the dominance detachment American 
sociology. Among its stated objectives 


say “more directly related” because 
quite clear that non-evaluative detachment has 
contributed facts and principles that bear upon 
group decisions. our position, however, that 
research could deliberately related decision- 
making, and not only incidentally so. 


“the application social science research 
the formulation social policies.” date 
the Society seems lack coherent phi- 
losophy operation, but exhibits vitality 
its programs and publications. This vi- 
tality suggests that the organization viewed 
hopefully many persons who are dissatis- 
fied with the kind scholarship that now 
prevails. 

The realms theory and methodology 
also show manifestations this change. 
the past specialists marriage and the 
family, racial and cultural groups, crime and 
delinquency, and other areas have made 
evaluative studies, but their interpretations 
were often opinionated because existing 
inadequacies both data and theory. Re- 
cently, however, more adequate approach 
emerging which, following the earlier work 
such anthropologists Radcliffe-Brown 
and Malinowski, has been called “functional 
analysis.” The central orientation function- 
alism science, according Merton, ex- 
pressed “the practice interpreting data 
establishing their consequences for larger 
structures which they are implicated.” 
Behavior functional when consequences 
favor adjustment given system and 
dysfunctional when adjustment lessened. 
This appears promising development 
even though its staunchest proponents admit 
that, the present time, raises many more 
questions than can answer concerning the 
functional requirements complex situations 
and the extent which given practice ful- 
fills these requirements. Nevertheless func- 
tional analysis might turn out 
important leading research away from in- 
tellectual detachment. This approach re- 
ceiving attention from some the younger 
scholars, and their studies may provide 
better basis for assessing its value. 

likely that policy-related research 
will become more prevalent result 
developments both within the profession and 
society large. The graduate schools 
the country could more effective culti- 
vating first-rate minds with the ability 
distinguish between dilettant pursuits and 


Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, 47. 
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responsible scholarship. Issues related 
social policy could given more attention 
the classroom, and projects selected for 
doctoral research could both valuable 
training and useful their results. 
Community groups such schools, social- 
service agencies, and other local organiza- 
tions could also give considerable stimulation 
evaluative research they would consult 
social scientists working out plans and 
programs. Unfortunately the majority 
these now spend little money for research 
but, time goes on, this situation likely 
improve. such enlightened policies be- 
come fairly general, community organizations 
will certainly influence research orientation 
number specialties. The private 
foundations and governmental agencies are 
also exercising significant influence the 
same direction. These recent developments 
are beginning exert profound effects upon 
the course sociology the United States. 


SUMMARY 


have attempted show that the work- 
ing philosophy sociologists, like that 
other groups, product social-cultural 
processes. Non-evaluative detachment 
viewed intellectual adjustment that 
promoted objectivity earlier period 
when the field was immature; but now that 
knowledge and methodology have reached 


degree maturity, this adjustment seems 
somewhat outmoded. Detachment also repre- 
sents emotional adjustment that helped 
neutralize the biases alienation; but 
public antagonism now giving way ap- 
preciation. Our analysis suggests that cur- 
rent emphasis upon detached scholarship 
represents the familiar phenomenon lag. 
Two reasons for the existence lag seem 
particularly pertinent: (1) intra-group proc- 
esses operating among sociologists; and (2) 
the fear public criticism. conclude that 
the dominance non-evaluative detachment 
American sociology can called into 
question when the field viewed objectively 
dynamic phenomenon group life and 
culture. 

The foregoing discussion raises host 
methodological and theoretical issues that 
cannot given the extensive treatment 
which they deserve. For the present have 
concentrated upon sociologically oriented 
critique research philosophy, believing 
that issues purpose are less important 
that those method theory. This critique 
provides sociological basis for questioning 
the validity rationalistic arguments ad- 
vanced favor detachment. Such argu- 
ments, even when presented with persuasive 
erudition and eloquence, may little more 
than rationalizations point view 
handed down from the past. 


THE CONCEPTUAL MECHANISM STEREOTYPING 


RICHTER, JR. 


Syracuse University 


used sociologists and social psy- 
chologists, rigidly established 
proposition attributing characteristic 


STEREOTYPE, the term ordinarily 


*For valuable suggestions indebted 
Anselm Strauss and Peter Blau, University 
Chicago; Nathan Goldman, Syracuse University 
Robert Bierstedt, The City College New York; 
Ralph Lehman and Richard Stillman, students 
Harvard College; and Joseph Precker. 

1This definition intended conform 
closely possible not other definitions but 
rather actual usage. There may objections 
calling stereotypes “propositions,” and limiting 


proposition referring all individuals 
given kind subject refutation the 
basis single negative instance, stereo- 


the term “rigid” propositions which refer 
“all” members category. “Proposition” 
acceptable substitute for “belief” this context, 
and more appropriate view our present 
concern with the logical aspects stereotyping. 
Propositions which are “exaggerated,” but which 
refer “most” rather than “all” the members 
category, lack the certainty and arbitrariness 
application which characterize stereotype. 
will subsequently seen, the idea that proposi- 
tion applies “all” objects category may 
adhered along with the recognition “excep- 
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type can maintained only conceptual 
operations which assimilate “exceptions” into 
the prevailing pattern and thus shield the 
stereotype from the impact incompatible 
facts. The principle underlying these opera- 
tions may called the conceptual mecha- 
nism stereotyping. 

The phenomenon which attention 
thus directed has often been obscured the 
casual description stereotypes “rigid 
generalizations.” This inadequate regard- 
less whether refers the process 
generalizing the type proposition 
which this process characteristically yields. 
the former, then the conception stereo- 
types “rigid generalizations” defective 
factual grounds, for stereotypes are often 
developed not generalizing from concrete 
instances but rather applying cate- 
gory individuals name which conno- 
tation has already become the 
latter, then the “rigid generalization” 
appears contradiction terms, for 
the extent that proposition “rigid” 
the sense being arbitrarily resistant 
modification, ceases pure general- 
ization logical sense. 

hypothesis that the conceptual 
mechanism stereotyping involves under- 
lying absence distinction between empiri- 
cal generalizations and stipulative definitions, 
with consequent merging generalizing 
and defining operations into single un- 
differentiated pattern response. em- 
pirical generalization may understood, 
for present purposes, proposition which 
attributes certain characteristic the 
membership category general, hypo- 
thetically the basis observations 
portion sample this membership. 
stipulative definition, the present sense, 
proposition which specifies certain 
characteristic necessary condition for 
inclusion individuals category.* Em- 


tions.” Finally, current usage tends limit the 
term “stereotype” exaggerated propositions 
beliefs which the individual has definite emo- 
tional stake and which are therefore rigid, ignoring 
trivial those beliefs which have become exag- 
gerated merely consequence carelessness 
generalizing. 

2This what Allport calls “linguistic 
precedence learning.” See The Nature Preju- 
dice, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, 305. 


pirical generalizations, then, convey factual 
information tentative basis, while stipu- 
lative definitions are tautologically “true” 
but lack empirical content. 

Although these two types propositions 
are radically divergent logical status, they 
are frequently presented identical verbal 
form, with the consequence that our language 
does not require (and indeed barely per- 
mits us) distinguish between them 
everyday communication. The same state- 
ment may generalization one context 
and stipulation another. While 
orous scientific formulations the distinction 
question systematically recognized and 
allowed for, seems generally obscured 
“common-sense” thinking, which verbal 
and grammatical similarity are often ac- 
cepted indications of, directly 
equivalent to, similarity logical form. 

Thus many concepts their everyday 
usage harbor critical ambiguities, with their 
empirical and stipulative meanings fused 
into one. The concept “inclusion,” for 
example, employed everyday thinking 
without distinction between inclusions which 
represent inferences from empirical observa- 
tions and those which are stipulatively es- 
tablished.* Similarly Dewey reminds 
“the ambiguity ‘all’ [which] sometimes 
represents inference having best 
high order probability, [and] sometimes 

Stands for necessary relation which 
follows, definition, from analysis 

stereotyped proposition, such “Wal- 
lonians are involves, explicitly 
implicitly, the concept 
Wallonians are and the concept 
“inclusion” (Wallonians are included among 
stupid people). The “all” such proposi- 
tion, however, neither strictly the 
generalization nor the “all” stipulation, 
but rather undifferentiated fusion the 


specifies necessary and sufficient conditions (other- 
wise but this distinction need not 
concern us. 

Dewey, Logic: The Theory Inquiry, 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938, pp. 260-261. 

Ibid. 296. 

The “Wallonians” are fictitious ethnic group 
referred here for purposes illustration. The 
name borrowed from Hartley, Problems 
Prejudice, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 
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indifference. note iconoclasm creeps 
into this approach from time time, 
should occasion little surprise. 

Yet here too there evidence lag 
the attitudes sociologists. this case 
seems that the profession not keeping 
pace with changes public attitudes. The 
rapid development new weapons de- 
struction has led many appreciate, 
never before, the importance the sciences 
concerned with human affairs. Governmental 
agencies and the private foundations are 
spending unprecedented sums for social and 
psychological research. Many with training 
the social sciences now hold administrative 
research positions large organizations. 
can longer said that these fields 
suffer from lack public appreciation; 
spite sporadic investigations and attacks 
there is, many quarters, eager desire for 
guidance from them. Thus, the sources 
alienation described above may slowly 
disappearing and, this occurs, will be- 
come increasingly difficult justify scholarly 
withdrawal the basis public antagonism 
indifference. 

The foregoing discussion has suggested 
that non-evaluative detachment represents 
lag when viewed relation the changing 
realities the field sociology and so- 
ciety large. further question now arises: 
Why attitudes sociologists exhibit this 
tendency lag? Two factors seem especially 
important here. One the institutionaliza- 
tion sociology profession; the other, 
the desire avoid popular criticism. 

Once again necessary keep mind 
that our profession itself phenomenon 
group activity which organized around 
some interest need and which has tradi- 
tion and social structure, then clear 
that our field qualifies institution. 
Within professional organizations 
tionalized behavior can observed close 
range. Distinguished pioneers whose work 
has now been incorporated into the traditions 
the field are honored appropriate cere- 
monies conference meetings. Leadership 
and gradations status are indicated 
behavior patterns dominance and defer- 
ence. Schools though have their leaders, 
their followers, and their opponents, and 
these rival factions may become involved 


periodic struggles for status and power. 
dence competition, relating both occu- 
pational advancement and scholarly prestige, 
plentiful. the same time processes 
co-operation are apparent: members attend 
conferences order join with kindred 
spirits renewing their faith cause 
that has become dominating 

Such institutionalization helps account 
for the continued prevalence 
detachment. respected teachers and col- 
leagues older generation exemplify 
detached kind scholarship, then 
students and younger colleagues, eager 
win the approbation those who inspire 
them, will tend follow the same orienta- 
tion. The examples leading scholars are 
especially potent influences, for these sym- 
bolize the success which lesser persons ad- 
mire. this way established conception 
scholarship maintained without serious 
challenge. 

Moreover, profession somewhat isolated 
from current affairs fosters cultism that 
discourages functional definition 
edge. Purposes become ingrown. Scholarly 
efforts, instead being directed toward the 
problems society, are diverted com- 
petitive motives generated within the cult. 
Success within the professional 
comes the goal, and research one means 
achieving it. this competition, supported 
pragmatic concern over the social value 
the accumulated knowledge not likely 
popular.® 

Thus, when the pursuit knowledge 
examined institutionalized activity, 
not difficult understand the persistence 
traditional detachment. sociologists, 
live sub-culture and social structure that 
give direction intellectual efforts. Belief 
the “rightness” our working philosophy 
comes taken for granted, and 
transmitted more less unconsciously 
new crop practitioners. The broad outlines 
this process are familiar story students 
society. 

Moreover, once the sociologist emerges 
from the atmosphere mutual understand- 


Such diversion purpose seems com- 
mon characteristic institutional life, not only 
scholarly groups, but also religion, education, 
government, business, etc. 
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ing that pervades his cult, runs new risks 
criticism the hands non-professionals. 
long studies remain strictly non-evalua- 
tive, various interest-groups society are 
not likely become concerned. Indeed, 
long studies are confined professional 
journals such interest-groups 
may totally unaware their existence; 
or, when watered-down versions pure- 
science research are published popular 
media, they are treated indulgently evi- 
dence the continuing vitality academic 
dilettantism. 

the other hand, when research attempts 
deal with policy-related problems, these 
same interests may become hostile. re- 
searchers are members university faculties, 
administrative officials may begin receive 
complaints “bias” and deviations from 
“strict objectivity.” Other harassing influ- 
ences may come from legislative investiga- 
Researchers may even have face 
character assassination threats dis- 
missal when their conclusions are inimical 
conventional views. Because these un- 
pleasant possibilities, many are loathe 
forsake comparatively peaceful career 
“pure” research. 

Yet, suggested earlier, public apprecia- 
tion the social sciences seems grow- 
Perhaps many social scientists today are 
inclined over-estimate antagonistic forces 
while under-estimating sympathetic support. 
Even when opposition develops, various tech- 
niques self-protection could brought 
bear upon the situation. mastery 
such techniques worthy attention 
profession that seems moving toward 
research. 

spite these obstacles there are stir- 
tings interest research more directly re- 
lated policy recent indication 
the movement that culminated the 
formation the Society for the Study 
Social Problems. Established 1951, this 
organization represents protest against 
the dominance detachment American 
sociology. Among its stated objectives 

say “more directly related” because 
quite clear that non-evaluative detachment has 
contributed facts and principles that bear upon 
decisions. our position, however, that 
could deliberately related decision- 
making, and not only incidentally so. 


“the application social science research 
the formulation social policies.” date 
the Society seems lack coherent phi- 
losophy operation, but exhibits vitality 
its programs and publications. This vi- 
tality suggests that the organization viewed 
hopefully many persons who are dissatis- 
fied with the kind scholarship that now 
prevails. 

The realms theory and methodology 
also show manifestations this change. 
the past specialists marriage and the 
family, racial and cultural groups, crime and 
delinquency, and other areas have made 
evaluative studies, but their interpretations 
were often opinionated because existing 
inadequacies both data and theory. Re- 
cently, however, more adequate approach 
emerging which, following the earlier work 
such anthropologists Radcliffe-Brown 
and Malinowski, has been called “functional 
analysis.” The central orientation function- 
alism science, according Merton, ex- 
pressed “the practice interpreting data 
establishing their consequences for larger 
structures which they are implicated.” 
Behavior functional when consequences 
favor adjustment given system and 
dysfunctional when adjustment lessened. 
This appears promising development 
even though its staunchest proponents admit 
that, the present time, raises many more 
questions than can answer concerning the 
functional requirements complex situations 
and the extent which given practice ful- 
fills these requirements. Nevertheless func- 
tional analysis might turn out 
important leading research away from in- 
tellectual detachment. This approach re- 
ceiving attention from some the younger 
scholars, and their studies may provide 
better basis for assessing its value. 

likely that policy-related research 
will become more prevalent result 
developments both within the profession and 
society large. The graduate schools 
the country could more effective culti- 
vating first-rate minds with the ability 
distinguish between dilettant pursuits and 


Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, 47. 
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responsible scholarship. Issues related 
social policy could given more attention 
the classroom, and projects selected for 
doctoral research could both valuable 
training and useful their results. 
Community groups such schools, social- 
service agencies, and other local organiza- 
tions could also give considerable stimulation 
evaluative research they would consult 
social scientists working out plans and 
programs. Unfortunately the majority 
these now spend little money for research 
but, time goes on, this situation likely 
improve. such enlightened policies be- 
come fairly general, community organizations 
will certainly influence research orientation 
number specialties. The private 
foundations and governmental agencies are 
also exercising significant influence the 
same direction. These recent developments 
are beginning exert profound effects upon 
the course sociology the United States. 


SUMMARY 


have attempted show that the work- 
ing philosophy sociologists, like that 
other groups, product social-cultural 
processes. Non-evaluative 
viewed intellectual adjustment that 
promoted objectivity earlier period 
when the field was immature; but now that 
knowledge and methodology have reached 


degree maturity, this adjustment seems 
somewhat outmoded. Detachment also repre- 
sents emotional adjustment that helped 
neutralize the biases alienation; but 
public antagonism now giving way ap- 
preciation. Our analysis suggests that cur- 
rent emphasis upon detached scholarship 
represents the familiar phenomenon 
Two reasons for the existence lag seem 
particularly pertinent: (1) intra-group proc- 
esses operating among sociologists; and (2) 
the fear public criticism. conclude that 
the dominance non-evaluative detachment 
American sociology can called into 
question when the field viewed objectively 
dynamic phenomenon group life and 
culture. 

The foregoing discussion raises host 
methodological and theoretical issues that 
cannot given the extensive treatment 
which they deserve. For the present have 
concentrated upon sociologically oriented 
critique research philosophy, believing 
that issues purpose are less important 
that those method theory. This critique 
provides sociological basis for questioning 
the validity rationalistic arguments ad- 
vanced favor detachment. Such argu- 
ments, even when presented with persuasive 
erudition and eloquence, may little more 
than rationalizations point view 
handed down from the past. 


THE CONCEPTUAL MECHANISM 


Maurice RICHTER, JR. 


Syracuse University 


STEREOTYPE, the term ordinarily 
used sociologists and social psy- 
chologists, rigidly established 
proposition attributing characteristic 


*For valuable suggestions indebted 
Anselm Strauss and Peter Blau, University 
Chicago; Nathan Goldman, Syracuse University 
Robert Bierstedt, The City College New York; 
Ralph Lehman and Richard Stillman, students 
Harvard College; and Joseph Precker. 

1This definition intended conform 
closely possible not other definitions but 
rather actual usage. There may objections 
calling stereotypes “propositions,” and limiting 


proposition referring all individuals 
given kind subject refutation the 
basis single negative instance, stereo- 


the term “rigid” propositions which refer 
“all” members category. “Proposition” 
acceptable substitute for “belief” this context, 
and more appropriate view our present 
concern with the logical aspects stereotyping. 
Propositions which are “exaggerated,” but which 
refer “most” rather than “all” the members 
category, lack the certainty and arbitrariness 
application which characterize stereotype. 
will subsequently seen, the idea that proposi- 
tion applies “all” objects category may 
adhered along with the recognition “excep- 
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type can maintained only conceptual 
operations which assimilate “exceptions” into 
the prevailing pattern and thus shield the 
from the impact incompatible 
facts. The principle underlying these opera- 
may called the conceptual mecha- 
nism stereotyping. 

The phenomenon which attention 
thus directed has often been obscured the 
casual description stereotypes “rigid 
generalizations.” This inadequate regard- 
less whether refers the process 
generalizing the type proposition 
which this process characteristically yields. 
the former, then the conception stereo- 
types “rigid generalizations” defective 
factual grounds, for stereotypes are often 
developed not generalizing from concrete 
instances but rather applying cate- 
gory individuals name which conno- 
tation has become the 
latter, then the phrase generalization”’ 
appears contradiction terms, for 
the extent that proposition “rigid” 
the sense being arbitrarily resistant 
modification, ceases pure general- 
ization logical sense. 

hypothesis that the conceptual 
mechanism stereotyping involves under- 
lying absence distinction between empiri- 
cal generalizations and stipulative definitions, 
with consequent merging generalizing 
and defining operations into single un- 
differentiated pattern response. em- 
pirical generalization may understood, 
for present purposes, proposition which 
attributes certain characteristic the 
membership category general, hypo- 
thetically the basis observations 
portion sample this membership. 
stipulative definition, the present sense, 
proposition which specifies certain 
characteristic necessary condition for 
inclusion individuals category.? Em- 
tions.” Finally, current usage tends limit the 
term “stereotype” exaggerated propositions 
beliefs which the individual has definite emo- 
tional stake and which are therefore rigid, ignoring 


trivial those beliefs which have become exag- 

what Allport calls “linguistic 
learning.” See The Nature Preju- 
dice, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, 305. 

*Such definition may called “complete” 


pirical generalizations, then, convey factual 
information tentative basis, while stipu- 
lative definitions are tautologically 
but lack empirical content. 

Although these two types propositions 
are radically divergent logical status, they 
are frequently presented identical verbal 
form, with the consequence that our language 
does not require (and indeed barely per- 
mits us) distinguish between them 
everyday communication. The same state- 
ment may generalization one context 
and stipulation another. While rig- 
orous scientific formulations the distinction 
question systematically recognized and 
allowed for, seems generally obscured 
“common-sense”’ thinking, which verbal 
and grammatical similarity are often ac- 
cepted indications of, directly 
equivalent to, similarity logical form. 

Thus many concepts their everyday 
usage harbor critical ambiguities, with their 
empirical and stipulative meanings fused 
into one. The concept for 
example, employed everyday thinking 
without distinction between inclusions which 
represent inferences from empirical observa- 
tions and those which are stipulatively es- 
Similarly Dewey reminds 
“the ambiguity ‘all’ [which] sometimes 

represents inference having best 
high order probability, [and] sometimes 

Stands for necessary relation which 
follows, definition, from analysis 

stereotyped proposition, such “Wal- 
lonians are involves, explicitly 
implicitly, the concept 
Wallonians are stupid) and the concept 
“inclusion” (Wallonians are included among 
stupid people). The “all” such proposi- 
tion, however, neither strictly the “all” 
generalization nor the stipulation, 
but rather undifferentiated fusion the 


specifies necessary and sufficient conditions (other- 
wise but this distinction need not 
concern us. 

4J. Dewey, Logic: The Theory Inquiry, 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938, pp. 

Ibid. 296. 

The “Wallonians” are fictitious ethnic group 
referred here for purposes illustration. The 
name borrowed from Hartley, Problems 
Prejudice, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 
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two, while the inclusion correspondingly 
represents neither strictly empirically de- 
termined phenomenon nor one inherent 
the stipulated meanings the categories. 
selection made between these alterna- 
tives precisely because the distinction be- 
tween them obscured. 

The basic feature the reasoning involved 
the structuring stereotypes, then, ac- 
cording the present hypothesis, the 
ambiguous indeterminate status its 
propositions, which are neither clearly gen- 
eralizations nor clearly stipulative defini- 
tions, but which rather are free combine 
indiscriminately the characteristics each, 
virtue the absence recognized dis- 
tinction between them. Thus propositions 
appear which are presented overtly em- 
pirical generalizations yet which are simul- 
taneously protected their implicit status 
“true definition” from alteration 
the basis experience empirical evidence. 
The remarkable stability content which 
characterizes such propositions made possi- 
ble precisely virtue their sta- 
bility logical status. 

the proposition “All Wallonians are 
stupid” presented empirical asser- 
tion, the discovery intelligent Wallonian 
will imply that the proposition false and 
will necessitate appropriate modification. 
however the same proposition proposed 
stipulative statement, then any intelli- 
gent person will excluded from 
the Wallonian category, and the phrase “in- 
telligent Wallonian” will contradiction 
terms. empirical generalization modi- 
fied when necessary adjust the impli- 
cations the incompatible instance, while 
stipulation adhered regardless “evi- 
dence” and maintained the removal 
the incompatible instance from the category. 

When the proposition confronted the 
incompatible instance stereotype, and 
hence undifferentiated with respect the 
distinction between empirical assertions and 
stipulations, one two patterns adjust- 
ment typically occurs, either which will 
render the proposition immune disproof, 
and each which represents different 
combination the characteristics gen- 
eralizing and defining operations: 


Factual evidence may cited support 
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cal generalization, while simultaneously all 
negative instances are excluded from the 

other cases, negative instances may 
recognized “exceptions,” without being 
excluded from the category, yet also with- 
out being integrated with the proposition 
question. Recognition the given 
characteristic universal among the mem- 
bers the category juxtaposed, such 
cases, with recognition In- 
stead saying “most but not all,” one 
says “all but and are excep. 
tions.” Such juxtaposition, often ration- 
alized the ground that “the exception 
proves the rule,” can interpreted an- 
other manifestation confusion between 
generalizing and defining operations. The 
exceptions are retained within the cate- 
gory rather than being arbitrarily ex- 
cluded from it, the proposition were 
empirical generalization concerning 
the members the category rather than 
stipulation the necessary attributes 
membership. But the other hand, 
the proposition adhered regardless 
the exception, without being modified 
lation which not contingent upon em- 
pirical evidence. 


The procedures described above can 
dismissed “illogical” only terms 
conception logic which unduly narrow 
from social psychological point view. 
Modes thinking divergent from those 
which are accustomed, which have been 
found other cultures,’ and 
pathologically regressive have 
been successfully interpreted not devia- 
tions from logicality but manifestations 
specific logical frameworks other than our 
own. the same basis may assume that 
the reasoning which stereotypes are de- 
fended logical, and seek discover and 
formulate the principles the specific logic 
which 


Mills, “Language, Logic and Culture,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1939), 
pp. 670-680; Whorf, Four Articles 
Linguistics, Washington, C.: Foreign Service 
Institute, Dept. State, 1950. 

8J. Piaget, Judgment and Reasoning the 
Child, New York: Humanities Press, 1952. 

Von Domarus, “The Specific Laws 
Logic Schizophrenia,” Kasanin (editor), 
Language and Thought Schizophrenia, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University California Press, 
1944, pp. 104-114. 
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METROPOLITAN POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION 


Two propositions which are contradictory 
within one logical system may mutually 
compatible within another. The defence 
stereotypes requires logic which propo- 
sition referring all the objects cate- 
gory can rendered compatible with the 
observation exceptions. have shown 
that, assuming lack distinction be- 
tween empirical and stipulative propositions, 
possible account systematically for 
this phenomenon. The absence the above- 
mentioned distinction everyday thinking 
and even the early stages the develop- 
ment science increases the plausibility 
this interpretation the conceptual 
mechanism stereotyping. 

Defenses against challenges the integrity 
stereotype may conceived arranged 
three levels. Distortion the perceptual 
level may prevent preliminary recognition 
the relevant characteristics the incom- 
patible instance. From logical point 
view this involves avoidance contradic- 
denying the factual validity one 
the contradictory propositions. When cir- 
cumstances prevent this mode adjustment, 
the incompatible instance may rendered 


this century has become part 
the accepted philosophy science insist the 
necessity distinguishing experimentally testable 
asertion from proposal represent the ob- 
servable facts certain words diagrams.” [J. 
Conant, Understanding Science, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1947, 48.] 
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“harmless,” far its disruptive conse- 
quences for the stereotype are concerned, 
being conceived apart from any specific rela- 
tion the category all and neither in- 
cluded nor excluded from it. Rather 
thought only terms memberships 
other categories. Thus intelligent person 
who other respects resembles Wallonian 
may regarded “professor,” “friend,” 
etc., without being recognized explicitly 
either Wallonian non-Wallonian. The ques- 
tion his status this respect system- 
atically ignored. Logically this involves the 
avoidance recognition implicit con- 
tradiction segregating the incompatible 
propositions and preventing their simultane- 
ous consideration. While numerous situa- 
tions such pattern response suffices 
protect the stereotype, nevertheless repre- 
sents essentially unstable adjustment. 
involves not resolution but merely over- 
looking incompatibility which subse- 
quent developments may force into the fore- 
front attention. When this incompatibility 
comes into the open (i.e., when the stereotype 
clearly and directly challenged the 
presentation exception which cannot 
effectively assimilated into the stereotype 
perceptual distortion segregated from 
being conceived terms other classi- 
fications) the fundamental conceptual mech- 
anism have described is, according 
the present hypothesis, activated last 
resort. 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS METROPOLITAN POPULATION 
REDISTRIBUTION 


ALBERT REISS, 
Vanderbilt University 


distributes itself relative concentra- 
tion urban agglomerations shifts 
from primary secondary, tertiary, and 
quaternary industries. The incidence this 
centripetal movement well 
but the nature the process and the factors 
facilitate retard are less well 
*See Amos Hawley, Human Ecology: Theory 
Community Structure, New York: The Ronald 
Company, 1950, Chapters 18, and 20. 


population nation region re- 


understood. There occurs correlatively with 
centripetal movement “counterflow” 
population from the center more distant 
parts the urban agglomeration and rural 
and urban dependent communities. This 
centrifugal movement neither described 
nor understood process population 
redistribution. few research questions 
about centripetal and centrifugal movement 
are stated below which answers may 
contribute further knowledge about the 
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structural characteristics and processes 
population redistribution metropolitan ag- 
glomerations. 


CENTRIPETAL MOVEMENT 


There common agreement that the 
movement population metropolitan ag- 
glomerations related general way 
changes the functional organization 
society. Clark and others have shown that 
urbanism increases with the development 
secondary, tertiary, and quaternary indus- 
trial but recent studies show 
there simple relationship between the 
kind industrial development and metro- 
politan expansion. Bogue reports that the 
per cent persons employed manufactur- 
ing was correlated with the rate metro- 
politan growth only the Northeast region 
the United States, while the reverse held 
for the South and Manufacturing ex- 
pansion, likewise, did not show clear-cut 
relationship with the rate metropolitan 
growth. The percentage increase the num- 
ber wage earners engaged manufactur- 
ing, 1937-47, was correlated with the 
1949-50 growth rate places only the 
South and West.* The writer and others 
have shown that the United States the 
rapidly growing cities each decade since 
1910 are more likely characterized 
tertiary quaternary, but not secondary, 
industrial employment than are the declining 
The relationship between industrial 


2See Colin Clark, Conditions Economic 
Progress, London: The Macmillan Company, 1951, 
second edition, for discussion primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary industries. Quaternary in- 
dustrial development discussed Paul Hatt 
and Nelson Foote, “Social Mobility and Economic 
Advancement,” American Economic Review, 
(May, 1953), pp. 

Donald Bogue, Population Growth Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Areas, 1900-1950: With Ex- 
planatory Analysis Urbanized Areas, Washington, 
C.: Housing and Home Finance Agency, De- 
cember, 1953, pp. 36-37. 

37. 

William Ogburn, “Increasing and Decreasing 
Cities” Social Characteristics Cities, Chicago: 
International City Managers Association, 1937; 
Pek Wu, “The Social Characteristics Increas- 
ing, Stable and Decreasing Cities.” Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University Chicago, 1945; 
Otis Dudley Duncan and Albert Reiss, Jr., Social 
Characteristics Rural and Urban Communities, 
Chapter 15, New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 


growth and metropolitan growth then not 
altogether clear, particularly for urban 
growth regions countries which already 
are highly urbanized. Two general lines 
research are suggested clarify the relation. 
ship. The first enquiry is: under the same 
conditions technological organization, are 
the factors which make for the growth 
small urban places the same those making 
for the growth metropolitan centers? The 
second kind enquiry asks, what the 
relationship between types economic or- 
ganization, functional specialization, and 
metropolitan growth? Historical research 
particularly needed the relationship be- 
tween urban aggregation and changes eco- 
nomic organization. What limits can types 
economic organization place the level 
urbanization country? What role does 
manufacturing have urban growth? These 
lines enquiry now are considered further. 

The rate growth metropolitan com- 
plexes varies considerably. Descriptions 
urban “growth cycles” and explanations 
differences the “rate expansion” 
metropolitan centers are inadequate. 
not known, for example, what the limits 
growth metropolitan centers are under 
different sets system conditions. The fac- 
tors which account for metropolitan decline 
well growth also are not clearly isolated. 
High proportions home owners, married 
persons, unrelated individuals, persons the 
labor force, children under five years age, 
migrants, and high socio-economic level 
differentiate rapidly growing from declining 
urban places and Standard Metropolitan 
the “short-run,” however, past 
growth remains perhaps our best predictor 
future urban growth. This finding sug- 
gests, Bogue indicates, that there are 
factors which account for urban growth which 
are not yet One way isolate 
such factors compare urban places which 
exhibit “equal growth potential” but un- 
equal growth rates. Another way under- 
take further comparison places which once 
showed rapid growth with those which now 
show rapid growth. The rapidly growing 
1956; Amos Hawley, The Growth Metropolitan 
Districts the United States: 1900-1950, Chapter 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1956. 

the results studies cited footnote 

Bogue, op. cit., 37. 
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urban places the 1900-1910 decade, for 
example, might compared with the rapidly 
growing cities during the 1940-1950 decade. 

The composition the economic base 
cities varies considerably. The effect 
specialization one several forms eco- 
nomic activity population redistribution 
not clearly perceived. 
rapidly growing with declining urban 
places for several decades shows that high 
employment some tertiary industries 
related rapid growth, but that high em- 
ployment secondary industries fails ac- 
count for pronounced rates growth. High 
employment manufacturing the United 
States, fact, seems more characteristic 
declining than rapidly growing urban 
places recent This finding does 
not gainsay the possibility that expansion 
the manufacturing base during earlier decades 
historical periods economic development 
accounts for the present rapid growth cities. 
The explanation present growth may 
found factors somewhat removed his- 
torical time. Furthermore, seems not un- 
reasonable postulate that urban growth 
will persist age where automation 
substantially reduces employment manu- 
facturing. Automation, fact, could substan- 
tially alter the pattern population redis- 
tribution now under way under-developed 
areas. Manufacturing employment perhaps 
directly accounts for less all urban growth 
than generally assumed. hypothesis 
which may explain the relationship manu- 
facturing specialization urban growth 
that manufacturing accounts primarily for 
the existence large-scale urbanization 
society but very little for differences the 
rate growth urban places urban- 
society. quite another matter 
adequately test the hypothesis. The explana- 
tion metropolitan agglomeration 
region country should not confused 
the explanation relative differences 
the rate growth metropolitan 
complexes, however. The explanation met- 
agglomeration historical phe- 
need not logical necessity coin- 
the rate growth metropolitan complexes, 


the studies Ogburn, and Duncan 
and Reiss cited footnote 


given the historical fact economic base 
which makes possible large-scale urbanization 
social system. 

The need for more historical and compara- 
tive-cultural studies explain urbanization 
and metropolitan agglomeration seems evi- 
dent from the foregoing remarks. Since com- 
parative statistical data for urban areas 
different cultures often are not available, 
these may need begin case studies. The 
countries undergoing “economic development” 
the present time provide interesting cases 
for comparative case studies. Why Egypt 
seemingly How does ur- 
banization proceed countries undergoing 
rapid economic development the post-in- 
dustrial revolutionary era, e.g., the African 
Gold Coast and the compared 
with the era the industrial revolution? 
The cross-cultural approach seems necessary 
explain centripetal movement, 
process one which has occurred and his- 
torically proceeds diversity cultural 
contexts. 

Comparative studies metropolitan 
centers, centers with satellites other 
urban communities, frequently make the as- 
sumption that each center “statistically 
independent” other centers. This form 
empirical comparison assumes theoretical 
model which all centers are non-competi- 
tive. From phenomenological view point, 
this seems not the one city gains 
population, the loss “must spread” 
among others the competitive system. 
Similarly, one city point convergence 
for inter-city transport, acquires par- 
ticular kind industry, others the system 
show less development this kind. The 


for example, the speculations the role 
urbanization and economic development 
Kingsley Davis and Hilda Hertz Golden, “Urbaniza- 
tion and the Development Pre-Industrial Areas,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, 
(October, 1954), pp. 6-26. 

10A recent study Hawley which analyzes 
the growth rates central cities according the 
distance between central cities documents the em- 
pirical absence independence 
Hawley observes that since 1920, the closer central 
cities are one another, the smaller was the pro- 
portion all increase gained central cities 
during the succeeding decades and, conversely, the 
larger was the proportion gained satellite areas. 
See Hawley, The Growth Metropolitan Districts, 
op. cit., Chapter 
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point made here that conceptual 
schemes and empirical comparisons should 
recognize the fact that usually when cities 
are compared, they not meet the criterion 
independence. There are models which 
not assume cities are statistically independent 
The “input-output” models Isard for the 
investigation structural relations metro- 
politan regions represent different approach 
the More investigation within 
the framework these input-output models 
necessary determine their actual utility. 

The fact interdependence among urban 
communities taken cardinal postulate 
human ecology. Cities are known spe- 
cialize commodities which are exported 
other communities and import commodi- 
ties from them. Yet, there are few empirical 
findings the nature this exchange rela- 
tionship. How are the export functions 
urban places integrated? What kind eco- 
nomic integration built among urban cen- 
ters? How does export affect the growth 
urban places? How barriers such bas- 
ing-point pricing, race policies, historical 
facts transportation historical condi- 
tions urbanization, such tertiary and 
quaternary industrial specialization the 
affect the nature population re- 
distribution? Answers these questions are 
not easily obtained. great deal might 
learned initially, however, systematically 
describing the exchange relationships among 
urban centers and the processes which 
output consumed locally. From which com- 
munities various industries metrop- 
olis buy and which they sell? How 
much, and what, consumed locally and 
how much, and what, exported? How 
does industrial dominance affect growth 
the areas which exports are made? The 
theoretical model for these questions re- 
quires that population growth allocated 
types industrial specialization. More 
intensive study necessary therefore 
determine how specialization affects not only 
the growth the specialized urban center 
but places within its field system. 


for example, Walter Isard and Robert 
Kavesh, “Economic Structural Relations Metro- 
politan Regions,” American Journal Sociology, 
(September, 1954), pp. 152-162. 
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CENTRIFUGAL MOVEMENT 


The actual process centrifugal move- 
ment seldom studied. This reflects, part, 
absence appropriate data examine 
the process. Centrifugal movement usually 
measured comparing area distributions 
two more points time. Net rather 
than gross movement therefore measured. 
The process redistribution inferred 
from changes over time population 
organizational composition area segments 
within the metropolitan complex. These area 
comparisons may comparisons rapidly 
growing with declining parts the metro- 
politan complex, central city with rings, 
central cities with “suburbs” and 
“fringe populations.” They may also 
studies single area through time, 
the instance area invasion-succession. 
attempt made summarize here the 
findings studies net movement. The 
studies provide large body descriptive 
knowledge the spatial and temporal as- 
pects metropolitan ecological organization. 
Unfortunately, few empirical findings are 
found the nature the process. There is, 
for example, considerable documentation 
racial invasion and succession urban areas 
but only very few studies document the 
changes which the “invaded area” 
describe the process itself. Attention 
therefore focused below few aspects 
centrifugal movement which may further 
our understanding the processes work. 

recent study Leslie Kish analyzes 
the amount differentiation shown local 
communities within the concentric circular 
zones metropolitan areas outside the cen- 
tral city. His research related earlier 
investigations McKenzie and Bogue who 
found that the influence metropolitan 
organization decreased from the center 
the periphery the metropolitan complex. 
Kish’s investigation similarly shows that the 
amount differentiation within the complex 
varies directly with the influence the 
center comparing the variation popu- 
lation characteristics for suburbs and inde- 
pendent cities concentric zones beyond 
the central cities metropolitan 


Leslie Kish, “Differentiation Metropolitan 
Areas,” American Sociological Review, (August, 
1954), pp. 388-398. 
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also discovered that there disjuncture be- 
tween the primary communal area the 
metropolitan center and extended area 
which lies beyond. Kish’s study deals only 
with differentiation the “rings” outside 
central cities. The large degree variation 
size central city compared with the 
size rings for S.M.A.’s the same size 
raises some question about the validity 
Kish’s comparisons. that may, the 
research Kish suggests that will pro- 
ductive analyze differentiation within 
series concentric zones which include the 
central city. Census tracts, combinations 
them, rather than incorporated places, can 
used the units comparison this 
research. The question becomes, does 
the amount differentiation vary directly 
with the distance from the hypothetical city 
center? there greater variation within the 
“near” rings than the “primary ring” 
influence? Does the kind and degree 
differentiation change uniformly with rate 
growth? The basic research suggestion 
here that studies internal differentiation 
within the metropolitan complex include seg- 
ments central cities the comparisons, 
despite the added costs tabulation. 
Metropolitan gradients have been plotted 
for diversity social phenomena. recent 
study the fringe population Chicago 
shows that some respects the “metropolitan 
fringe” experiences type residential se- 
lection distinct from that the suburban 
areas. The nature residential differentiation 
within the primary and secondary areas 
metropolitan centers needs further explora- 
tion. The Chicago study, for example, shows 
that for the sex ratio, fertility ratio, per- 
centage married, population per household, 
and the percentage movers, the central 
city has low value, the suburbs generally 
intermediate values, and the urban and 
tural nonfarm fringes high These 
findings suggest that productive line 
inquiry found the comparison types 
residential populations metropolitan 
complex. When the approach Kish’s study 
integrated with that the Chicago study, 
more definitive statement internal dif- 
ferentiation within metropolitan complexes 
should available. The data available from 


and Reiss, op. cit., Chapter 12. 


tract summary cards for tracted 
for the 1940 Census provide empirical 
resource for these studies. 

These studies internal differentiation 
point need study more specific 
way the processes segregation and cen- 
tralization population and its activities 
within the metropolitan complex. Too often 
such studies are limited central cities, but 
the increased availability small area data 
for metropolitan areas makes possible study 
the entire complex. The completion 
number such studies for large variety 
social characteristics will provide with 
more realistic picture the spatial organiza- 
tion metropolitan agglomerations.1* 

Research internal differentiation within 
metropolitan complex frequently postulates 
“demonstrates” that suburbs are major 
source differentiation metropolitan 
areas. Suburbs often are polarized “resi- 
dential” and “industrial suburbs,” the resi- 
dential suburb being considered the modal 
type. The modal type suburb doubt 
residential since more the settled area 
the metropolitan complex allocated 
residential than commercial and industrial 
uses. But, the modal type community area 
within central cities also residential. The 
point made here that the suburb, 
phenomenologically speaking, only one 
specialized area rather highly integrated 
whole—the metropolitan community. Com- 
parisons using suburbs area units therefore 
should made only with comparable com- 
munal units. The central city not 
comparable unit, but made 
comparable units ecological commu- 
nity. Part the incorporated area central 
cities made up, fact, community areas 
which formerly were classified suburbs 
independent political cities. The suburb 
not independent line ecological com- 
metropolitan complex which should com- 
pared with comparable sub-areas the 
complex, only. Fortunately data now are 
available form which makes compari- 


productive model follow such studies 
found the work Otis Dudley Duncan and 
Beverly Duncan, “Ecological Aspects the Labor 
Force the Chicago Metropolitan Area,” Urban 
Analysis Report No. 20, University Chicago, 
Chicago Community Inventory, May, 1953. 
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sons possible. The data from tract summary 
cards for the 1940 and succeeding censuses 
can roughly combined into comparable 
area units. 

The investigation population redistri- 
bution within metropolitan areas has been 
hampered the lack data motivations 
move within the complex. Conclusions 
about motivations move within metro- 
politan complexes with few exceptions have 
been inferred from comparisons residen- 
tially mobile with immobile persons, from 
the attitudes suburban, fringe residents, 
slum inhabitants toward residential move- 
ment. Data attitudes toward moving for 
residents all types residential areas are 
necessary, well some comparison 
their motivation move with their actual 
pattern Some effort should 
made learn whether there are qualita- 
tive well quantitative differences the 
reasons persons give for moving 
growing compared with stable declining 
places, since in-migration may im- 
portant source flux. The purpose these 
studies, the case the ecology popula- 
tion redistribution, should learn more 
about the convergence individual motiva- 
tions into patterns movement—as the 
case invasion-succession area—rather 
than differentiate individual A’s motiva- 
tion from that individual since com- 
munity structure emerges from the pattern- 
ing such motivations and moves. 

Population redistribution within the metro- 
politan center thought somewhat in- 
fluenced the location and movement 
industry. Actually, there adequate 
theory explain either the location in- 
dustry within the metropolitan area its 
movement following initial location. Indus- 
trial location theory largely regional loca- 
tion theory. The applicability regional 
location theory the study intra-urban 
industrial location and movement needs con- 
siderable exploration before its usefulness 
explaining industrial location small areas 
known. 

The investigation industrial location 


example the kind research which 
quite instructive this problem area found 
Peter Rossi, Why Families Move: Study 
the Social Psychology Urban Residential Mo- 
bility, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955. 


within the metropolitan areas should focus 
studying the actual movement 
tries, the gross movement industry 
should charted. The study gross move- 
ment requires, however, more careful 
delineation concepts. There is, for ex- 
ample, tendency view the location 
any activity outside central city 
change the relative concentration 
that activity outside the central city, 
decentralization that activity. This opera- 
tional definition decentralization seems 
questionable assumes that the central 
city both place unlimited industrial 
location and unlimited population 
There also seems hidden assumption 
that the central city, definition, must offer 
equal competition for all industrial sites, ex- 
clusive those cited “suburban fringe” 
advantages. Empirical findings gross 
movement hardly support such conceptual 
viewpoint. study industrial location dur- 
ing the period the Chicago metro- 
politan area Reeder shows that the volume 
industry which actually decentralized 
the sense that moved from Chicago city 
was less than the volume new industry 
which entered the area outside Chicago city. 
There also was more intra-central city relo- 
cation industry than movement from 
the central city areas outside. Reeder 
learned that places vacated 
industry almost always were taken over 
another industrial establishment, that 
there was little change the patterned loca- 
tion all industry the central city even 
though there was some change the pat- 
terned location specific kinds industry. 
The availability sites the Chicago cen- 
tral city was found very limited, par- 
ticularly when the sites that railroads owned 
and held for the location “bulk industries” 
were These findings suggest that 
there less movement industry from the 
central city areas outside the city than 
there location new industries areas 
population growth the complex grows. 
There wish argue about concepts 
here. The point simply that decentraliza- 
tion should not logically confused with 


Reeder, “Industrial Location the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area with Special Reference 
Population,” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity Chicago, 1952. 
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the location industrial activity outside 
central city. Empirical investigation may 
show less centralization and concentration 
industrial activity the entire complex 
than formerly, but this requires historical 
demonstration. There real need com- 
bine studies the gross movement and lo- 
cation industries within metropolitan 
areas with studies the reasons for selecting 
particular locations clarify our description 
industrial location and decentralization. 

Population redistribution within metro- 
area when viewed analytically only 
partly function the growth the com- 
plex itself. Shifts industrial location, 
modification the residential property 
cycle ownership, and changes the mode 
public and private transportation are some 
the other factors which contribute 
redistribution. The difficult problem 
allocate redistribution these various 
“causes.” its simplest form, what ex- 
tent population redistribution related 
population growth and what extent 
unrelated growth? Perhaps comparison 
population shifts rapidly growing, 
stable, and declining urban places one 
way explore the problem seperating 
movement due growth the complex 
from that due internal “metabolic” proc- 
esses, 


SUMMARY 


This paper has made attempt sum- 
marize the many contributions the study 
metropolitan population redistribution. 
focuses, rather, number research prob- 
lem areas metropolitan population redis- 
tribution. The paper states that previous re- 
search has been largely descriptive the 
spatial and temporal dimensions popula- 
tion redistribution, but that the actual proc- 
ess redistribution less well understood 
since net rather than gross movement usually 
examined. number theoretical and re- 
search problems the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal processes population movement 
are suggested. recommended that the 
process centripetal movement investi- 
gated within general framework urban 
growth, regardless size place, and that 
the effect secondary, tertiary, and qua- 
ternary industrial expansion metropolitan 
organization more carefully examined. 
The need examine population redistribu- 
tion taking place “field” “compet- 
metropolitan and urban centers also 
emphasized. The problems suggested for 
study centrifugal movement include 
study area differentiation within the entire 
metropolitan complex, particularly investiga- 
tions the segregation and centralization 
population aggregates and activities, and 
theoretical and empirical enquiry into the 
bases industrial location. 


EDUCATIONAL DESEGREGATION CONTEXT FOR 
BASIC SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


originally prepared the authors for 
the Committee Social Behavior 
the Social Science Research Council.* The 
committee had been concerned with the gen- 


Members the Committee are: Donald 
Marquis, University Michigan, Chairman; 
Leonard Cottrell, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation; 


Leon Festinger, Stanford University; Irving 


Janis, Yale University; William Sewell, Uni- 
versity Wisconsin; Melford Spiro, University 
Connecticut Robin Williams, Jr., Cornell Uni- 
Brewster Smith, staff, Social Science 
Research Council. 


eral problem how social science can take 
advantage the “natural laboratory” avail- 
able the changes stimulated major 
contemporary events, and saw the develop- 
ments ensuing from the Supreme Court de- 
cisions regarding racial separation the 
public schools case point. work 
group was therefore formed the spring 
1955 examine and evaluate the oppor- 
tunities for basic social science research af- 
forded the current sequence actions 
concerning educational desegregation. Prepa- 
ration the authors’ suggestions completed 
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the task that the Committee had defined. 
was, however, thought that, view the 
great amount interest among social scien- 
tists the research possibilities educa- 
tional desegregation, would useful 
summarize the results intensive ap- 
praisal research needs and opportunities. 

This article attempts evaluate the feasi- 
bility advancing basic knowledge social 
behavior through research the foreseeable 
changes involved educational desegrega- 
tion. does not attempt assemble 
evaluate existing social science evidence bear- 
ing upon the practical problems desegre- 
gation. Many findings studies already 
accomplished are, course, relevant and im- 
portant for such practical purposes, and pre- 
sumably will play part the establishment 
social policy. The present discussion, how- 
ever, oriented toward research long-run 
terms scientific advancement, rather than 
toward research with immediate applied 
aims, even though the former can have, and 
often will have, important practical 
cations. 

Any natural setting for empirical research 
has its advantages and disadvantages, from 
the viewpoint both research operations 
and clear-cut testing hypotheses. The 
processes educational desegregation and 
resistance are highly complex, involving 
numerous interacting variables varying 
combinations. Presumably, there may un- 
known factors work, and even the known 
variables may difficult bring under some 
kind control for study. this, however, 
desegregation different from many field 
situations which social scientists carry 
research. 

Furthermore, the entire problem the 
locus strong conflicts legitimate in- 
terests and clashes moral values. 
this highly charged atmosphere, disinterested 
scientific research runs the hazard public 
misinterpretation and faces many specific 
difficulties the immediate research process 
within particular communities and educa- 
tional systems. short, research within the 
setting educational desegregation entails, 
may entail, all the well-known perils and 
difficulties studying live process cur- 
rent, controversial social history. These cir- 
cumstances create pressures social scien- 
tists generally confine their current 
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research activities areas national life 
less heavily weighted with tension. 

the other side the ledger, number 
special characteristics educational de. 
portunity. Current interest educational 
desegregation obviously great because 
the social importance ongoing and im. 
pending changes. What not clearly 
generally recognized the opportunity the 
situation contains for basic research sci- 
entifically significant questions. Distinctive 
features that represent opportunities for re- 
search are briefly: 


Variables important social science, 
(a) strong stimuli social change are 
focused practices that involve estab- 
lished social structures and crystallized 
personal attitudes; (b) conflicting norms 
law and custom are present and relate 
nationally significant ways life 
(“the American creed,” “the Southern 
tradition”); (c) crucial social processes 
are involved community-level de- 
cisions; (d) race attitudes are connected 
with important aspects personality. 

The variables tend occur excep- 
tional strength. 

Decisions regarding desegregation imply 
long-term commitments, often ir- 
reversible nature. 

Research made simpler the presence 
definite beginning point for change 
(actions the Supreme Court) and 
clear criteria effect (compliance). 


the most basic level does not seem 
that desegregation involves any elements 
variables that could not found also 
other settings. The significant point, rather, 
that does involve variables that are im- 
portant from scientific viewpoint and that 
these variables are present with very strong 
weights. More specifically, desegregation pre- 
sents widespread and important change 
which directly affects the immediate, daily 
social interaction individuals. Because 
direct and massive impingement the daily 
activities children and youth through the 
educational system, desegregation immedi- 
ately affects families, teachers, educational 
administrators, political life, community ot- 


ganizations, and, some instances, 


tant aspects informal interaction 
the community. This immediately ob- 
servable, simultaneous impact upon multiple 
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and overlapping social roles and group mem- 
become symbol wide variety hopes, 
fears, taboos, and deep-seated values that 
first might appear far removed from the im- 
mediate facts desegregation. sym- 
bolic chains association may profoundly 
the outcomes varying local policies 
concerning desegregation. 

One feature desegregation, namely, its 
controversial character first appears 
disadvantage. The social norms that conflict 
desegregation often carry strong moral 
feelings both sides. The research challenge 
here lies partly the fact that attitudes are 
strong intensity and salience. These strong 
orientations have been brought into focus 
the establishment new legal norms 
which reverse local regional norms and prac- 
tices long standing. 

The anticipated consequences individual 
behavior and institutional arrangements con- 
forming the new legal norms are likely 
seen both important and enduring: 
they more nearly resemble the expectations 
entailed marriage birth than those 
expectations which can generated 
laboratory experiment. rare that social 
science able find accessible environ- 
ment which study such weighty ranges 
variables central scientific interest. 

The context desegregation thus 
major research opportunity those social 
scientists, regardless specific field, whose 
interests require situations that embody high 
values intensity, involvement, and social 
embeddedness certain psychological and 
social-system variables. For example, what 
happens the conclusions drawn from 
studies interpersonal influence small 
gtoups when the issues are highly important 
individuals? Further, what happens when 
decisions about these strong issues directly 
affect groups, e.g. families and schools, hav- 
ing multiple connections with community 
and extra-community groupings? Or, will our 
present generalizations about the antecedents 
and consequences attitude change have 
modified apply situations having 
the generic qualities that postulate will 
found educational desegregation? 

more concrete level, desegregation 
offer substantial opportunities for 
research responses law and 


the “authority” behind legal norms. Many 
other social contexts, e.g., price and wage 
controls, provide appropriate settings for such 
fundamental studies, but few afford the 
strategic combination qualities deseg- 
regation. 

the past Prohibition was the most con- 
spicuous large-scale opportunity utilize 
research environment this type the 
United States. seems fair say that, 
with very few exceptions, the opportunity 
was lost. desegregation, again have 
challenge improve our understanding 
such focal problems the relation between 
generalized orientations social political 
authority and varying responses specific 
rulings such those concerning desegrega- 
tion. 

Finally, educational desegregation 
are confronted with set large-scale social 
changes released single, massive stimu- 
lus: the action the Supreme Court. This 
localized and dated impact-variable, and 
the normative end-requirements are prin- 
ciple rather clear. Simple criteria primary 
effect are available, terms compliance 
with the Supreme Court decision; function- 
ally related secondary effects individual 
attitudes and behaviors, and various areas 
social life are not difficult conceive 
clearly and attempt measure. Between 
the stimulus and the wide range eventual 
behavioral outcomes lie intervening factors 
whose nature and functioning are basic 
our knowledge social behavior. The 
“push” which this legal change gives the 
social structure may very well bring out 
sharper relief structures and processes that 
otherwise would remain diffuse and obscure, 
e.g., how new leadership emerges com- 
munity, how channels communication re- 
late community consensus cleavage. 

Educational desegregation will itself 
long-term process social change, and 
will have long-run ramifying effects so- 
ciety. This sometimes overlooked the 
drama the immediate emotional responses 
the Supreme Court actions May 17, 
1954 and May 31, 1955. The second “go 
slow” Supreme Court decision has established 
sort latent period, which varying 
procedures conformity resistance may 
attempted, varying rates speed, 
states and local communities. This cir- 
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cumstance provides both time for basic re- 
search planning, and, for some localities, 
period without rigid guide-lines for commu- 
nity action, that the latter may rela- 
tively “free” and more heavily determined 
forces indigenous the community. 
Such situation more conducive suc- 
cessful testing theoretical propositions 
than one which the Supreme Court laid 
down relatively rigid and precise rules for 
desegregation. 

Certainly one should expect theory 
desegregation result from studies 
situations desegregation. Desegregation 
empirical problem-area, not delimited 
scientific problem. What does provide 
suitable context which study strategic 
intersections interesting variables—inter- 
esting from the standpoint growing points 
development theory. 

the extent that the considerations just 
reviewed are realistic, they imply need 
look more closely into the specific research 
potentialities afforded desegregation. Ac- 
cordingly, appropriate give some pre- 
liminary attention the types variables 
most relevant for research and limited 
number illustrative research problems. 


VARIABLES RELEVANT FOR STUDY 


The variables selected for study any 
particular instance research within the 
context desegregation (or reactions 
the anticipation, “threat,” desegrega- 
tion) will differ some extent with the 
specific disciplines and problems involved. 
This article does not pretend present full 
inventory. Some illustrations only are given 
below. 

Desegregation involves discernible phases, 
each which different kinds research 
problems come the fore. long com- 
munity decisions conform resist the 
Supreme Court verdict are moot, the most 
clearly pertinent dependent variables have 
with the nature the decision and 
how implemented. Properties groups 
social sub-systems are likely the 
variables primary interest. Community- 
level processes and determinants are high- 
lighted, although attitudes and decisions 
the individual level also may explored. 
Once desegregation some kind has been 
put into effect school community, the 


central questions tend shift variables 
pertaining its impact individual per. 
sonality, attitudes, and behavior (including 
patterns personal interaction), and 
institutional effects seen relatively 
croscopic terms. some period after de. 
segregation accomplished fact, special 
interest may again focus upon the larger 
ganizational phenomena, such repercus- 
sions industry, government, religious 
tures, social stratification. 

Although clear that desegregation 
provides occasion for observing the opera- 
tion almost any factor variable 
interest any the social sciences, the 
following seem particularly involved 
the process (as determinants consequent 
conditions) and subject reasonably spe- 
cific empirical examination. suggest some 
these groupings key variables, viz: 


Demographic variables: Negro-white 
ratios, size other minority populations, 
etc. 

Communication flows: networks, volume 
and content communications within and 
between community segments 

Status-characteristics interacting popu- 
(Negro and white), e.g., similarity 
dissimilarity occupations, presence 
absence educated minority-group 
sons certain occupations 

Power structures and leadership patterns, 
including especially the relation “in- 
formal” formal-public processes, and 
subordinate superordinate levels 
cial and political organization 

Reference-group orientations, e.g., what 
extent, and how, local policy-makers 
relate themselves state policy-makers, 
professional associates, other 
munity organizations and individuals, local 
power-holders (Included here are 
ables having with “identification,” 
e.g., how leader may identify himself 
“white person” “community 

Types interaction, classified according 
such aspects directness, closeness 
intimacy, formality, diffuseness, extensive 
ness, and according whether, and 
what respects, the processes and outcome 
interaction are gratifying the 
spective participants 

Conceptions norms regarding 
toward outgroup, and sources imputed 
“authority”; special interest attaches 
conflict norms 
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Out-group attitudes: the extent which 
the local people have (a) stereotypes, 
(b) attitudes social distance, and (c) 
feelings liking-disliking the other 
group, and (d) their acceptance-non- 
acceptance public rights for this group 
(These aspects, already shown some 
research vary independently, may 
analyzed according salience and in- 
tensity, and according measures 
consensus within given population.) 

Personality variables: including self-con- 
ceptions (and changes therein), processes 
“empathy” and interpersonal percep- 
tion, modes aggression and its controls, 
and various components so-called au- 
thoritarianism, etc. 


Finally, must add that the processes 
community desegregation are likely offer 
clear advantages for the study the sys- 
tematic repercussions change initiated 
one institutional sector upon other insti- 
tutional arrangements and behavior patterns. 


ILLUSTRATIONS RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


mere catalogue possible research 
topics would serve little purpose. Many re- 
search suggestions have already been ad- 
and the most immediate need seems 
kind research approach that can maximize 
scientific contribution. 

Some the most interesting research re- 
quires long-run planning kind that 
feasible only under institutional auspices, 
not dependent upon the shifting locations, 
interests, and capacities particular indi- 
viduals, This the case, for instance, the 
study long-term processes institutional 
integration. 

Two examples have been chosen illus- 
trate research potentialities: the first, 
experimental study; the second, project 


combining survey techniques with less highly 


structured approaches. 

Effects preparatory communication 
upon teachers and students. Community case 
have already shown that practices 
vary from nearly total absence preparatory 
communication intensive programs in- 
formation and counsel. Although the word 


for example, Suchman, al., De- 
Segregation Some Propositions and Research Sug- 
Mimeographed Memorandum, Cornell Uni- 
August, 1954. 


“experiment” not likely enthusi- 
astically received school administrators 
this connection, seems reasonable 
anticipate that situations amenable 
experimental approach can found. the 
illustrative project the general problem 
ascertain the relation between (1) charac- 
teristics message, presentation, communi- 
cator, and recipients and (2) attitudinal and 
behavioral outcomes subsequent communi- 
cation. the many important problematic 
relations between variables, previous experi- 
mental work suggests that productive studies 
might well include: the differential effects 
one-sided and two-sided presentations; 
communication focused upon actions 
performed vs. that directed attitudes 
orientations; communication “from above” 
vs. group participation and decision-making; 
communication with vs. without active 
role-playing the recipients. 

There seems merit here detailed de- 
scriptions the several experimental designs 
potentially suitable for studies for these 
problematic relationships. The main point 
simply that there already accumula- 
tion careful experimental research which 
both shows the feasibility such studies and 
poses theoretically significant problems ap- 
propriate for 

Comparative community studies de- 
cision-making. study one 
must find the place where decisions are made. 
Floyd Hunter, among others, has 
out, the study local community decisions 
policy and the carrying out that policy 
can illuminate both the nature local 
system and its specific connections with other 
parts the society. Some the clearest 
cases for study are provided decisions 
major issues confronting local community. 

assumed that the study suggested 
here will concentrate upon the periods im- 
mediately before and after decisions de- 
segregate have been made. The initial aim 
would secure sets communities which 
are similar with respect few important 
“control variables” (size, state which lo- 
cated, White-Negro ratios, degree resi- 
dential segregation, socio-economic levels 


There still justification for certain kinds 
“program-testing” studies this field. Cf. Social 
Science Research Council Bulletin 57, pp. and 
99-100 for specific examples. 
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white and Negro populations). Then, the 
“ideal” case, there would panel-survey, 
with before-and-after measurements two 
more sets communities and after- 
only survey least one community. The 
surveys would concentrate upon changes 
interaction patterns and attitudes among 
the various sociologically significant seg- 
ments the populations. Study decision- 
making processes would utilize mainly un- 
structured interviewing 
Particular attention would given the 
reference-group orientations local leaders, 
formal and informal, and shifts these 
orientations associated with local and extra- 
local events. For example, what extent 
local officials orient themselves high- 
status persons outside the community, 
persons within the community who may send 
their own children private schools? 

Important variables this study could 
include: antecedent patterns communica- 
tion among and between white and Negro 
groupings, patterns vested interests, forms 
and instrumentalities power-structure rele- 
vant desegregation (including co-opted 
groups and individuals). study- 
ing communities similar the “external sys- 
tem” (e.g., state policy, demographic compo- 
sition, economic situation), one would seek 
relate varying resolutions the desegrega- 
tion dilemma the processes flowing through 
these mediating structures. anticipated 
that the outcome-variables would more 
closely related such differentials social 
structure than the initial prevalence and 
intensity popular attitudes. This antici- 
pation contrary common assumptions, 
but likely that true. 


TOPICAL AREAS RESEARCH 


Without any attempt achieve repre- 
sentativeness, there are here listed few 
sample research areas. more extended and 
representative listing would require special 
competences social science disciplines not 
represented the present preliminary ex- 
ploration. will evident, however, that 
problems interest history, economics, 
and political science permeate many the 
topics below.) 

Community-level reactions. Desegrega- 
tion instance which the law the 
land, interpreted our highest court, 
applied variety communities. Each 
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community must behave some significant 
way. Study community differences the 
way which the Supreme Court decision 
carried out resisted should add 
understanding the community conditions 
under which law implemented, and more 
generally, the factors governing the trans- 
lation and acceptance national norms 
the community level. 

Normative conflict. When groups are 
subject clashing norms with respect 
desegregation, what are the factors deter- 
mining how the conflict resolved and what 
behaviors ensue? The topic amenable 
research both the group and the individual 
level. Negro groups obtaining advantages 
from segregation are one type under strongly 
conflicting pressures. 

Problems institutional integration. 
What effects changes one institutional 
area (e.g., education) have other areas? 
Long-term effects would require special long- 
term planning study. Short-term effects 
might studied with respect redefinitions 
the situation. conceptions white 
supremacy become disengaged from segre- 
gation some areas social life, for ex- 
ample, research might follow the develop- 
ment norms acceptable interaction and 
resulting changes actual patterns 
behavior, Effects could studied whites 
and Negroes who are directly, only indi- 
rectly, involved the educational changes. 
Are there compensatory 
more severe discrimination other spheres? 
What are the effects political behavior and 
economic aspirations Negroes not them- 
selves directly involved desegregation? 

Legal institutions and concepts 
ceived and interpreted. Desegregation, 
instance which constitutional law touches 
the everyday interests citizens, provides 
setting for descriptive studies the per- 
ception (and creation) law. Correlational 
analysis could throw light changes the 
perception law and legal institutions (it 
cluding the federal courts) resulting from 
differing attitudes toward the Supreme Court 
decisions. 

Social influence and power 
relation the implementation law. Who 
actively supports the legal norms? How 
under what conditions people 
interpret them different ways, and 
differently, particular situations? How 
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law resisted, including recourse other law? 
How does the federal district court function 
the context community power structure? 
How does differentiation the power struc- 
ture with respect different spheres power 
come into play such issue? If, one 
conception holds, some cases judicial 
decision converts competing interest into 
right for one group, under what circum- 
stances accepted such? 

Small group processes relation 
larger social contexts. Studies small group 
process the schools could not avoid taking 
into account extra-group influences—thus 
correcting deficiency much small group 
research. impressive amount variation 
individual behavior should attributable 
influences school, school system, com- 
munity, and family, well group inter- 
action. The effects conflict group affilia- 
tions should observable. 

Effects direct interaction attitude 
(and personality) change. What are the addi- 
tional factors which determine whether di- 
rect interaction will facilitate interfere 
with personal adjustments, control aggres- 
sive impulses, and the development toler- 
ant accepting social attitudes? While the 
weight current evidence credits sheer 
propinquity with major influence inter- 
group attitudes, its importance moot. 
Changes the attitudes whites and 
Negroes result increased contact may 
studied before-and-after designs 
single communities where desegregation 
out, well comparative analy- 
ses different communities which deseg- 
smooth engenders conflict. 

Changes self-conception and changed 
personal relations. the one hand, these 
can studied consequences; the other, 
antecedents. the latter respect, hy- 
pothesis would hold that changes relation- 
ships and perception the other are more 
brought about they not involve 
lowering the conception one’s own relative 
status. (“If feel myself superior be- 
cause democratic behavior, can raise 
conception the other without damage 
When people are re- 
quired interact with out-group, what 
are the main factors that determine whether 
self-esteem will raised lowered? What 
types changes toward the self 

will increase decrease the degree inter- 


group conflict? particular, for both Ne- 
groes and whites the same situations, what 
are the relations between changes the 
properties one’s self-image (including self- 
confidence) and changes the properties 
the image the other—and how does this 
vary with characteristics the persons and 
the situations? 

shifts attitudes and behavior. investi- 
gating most the topics listed above, 
will necessary randomize predisposi- 
tional factors hold them constant. But 
research can directed specifically per- 
sonality factors and other types predis- 
positions which may determinants in- 
dividual differences reactions the same 
desegregation situation. such research the 
stimulus factors would held constant 
that the behavioral correlates non-manip- 
ulable predispositions could systematically 
studied. 


CHOICE RESEARCH METHODS 


any other research setting such 
scope, desegregation provides possibilities 
for the use variety research methods 
and techniques. For some problems, actual. 
experiments appear feasible, noted 
the case experiments the effects 
preparatory communications the case 
teachers prior their first experiences with 
desegregated classes. For other problems, 
strict experiments will not practicable 
but controlled comparisons can used, e.g., 
the study community factors associated 
with compliance and noncompliance, and 
research the effects interpersonal con- 
tact desegregated schools. third group 
problems will probably accessible only 
through interviewing and direct observation, 
e.g., analysis influence-processes com- 
munity decision-making. the present 
view that when basic research opportunity 
extremely important and when there 
reasonable likelihood obtaining pertinent 
results, the problem should attacked 
systematically possible, even though 
may not feasible apply the more rigor- 
ous methods experimentation and con- 
trolled comparison. The important thing 
that full advantage taken the remark- 
able research possibilities now offered 
widespread and significant social change. 
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race relations literature relates 

the percentage minority 
given area its rate increase the 
amount prejudice and discrimination 
against this minority. When made explicit, 
these generalizations usually indicate posi- 
tive relationship between the percentage 
the minority its rate increase and one 
more the following: (a) prejudice (at- 
titude), (b) intergroup conflict (involving 
overt behavior), (c) discrimination (result- 
ant overt behavior), and (d) rate as- 
similation the minority. One generaliza- 
tion this type, which Allport refers 
“sociocultural law,” the following: 


TYPE generalization commonly found 


Migration visibly different group into 
given area increases the likelihood 
the probability conflict the greater (a) 
the larger the ratio the incoming minority 
the resident population, and (b) the more 
rapid the 


The purpose this paper suggest 
briefly some the ways which this type 
clarified, and present some findings 
study investigating the relationship between 
per cent Negro and rate non-white in- 
crease and certain types economic dis- 
crimination Standard Metropolitan 


Areas (S.M.A.’s). 
The interest the writer primarily 
discrimination, which Williams points out 


1G. Allport, The Nature Prejudice, Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, 227. Quotation 
from Williams, The Reduction Intergroup 
Tensions, New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, Bulletin 57, 1947, pp. 57-58. For additional 
references this type generalization see any 
recent text race relations. 

All data used this study refer Negroes 
except increase rates which are for non-whites. The 
terms “Negro” and “non-white” are distinguished 
this paper order call the reader’s attention 
this slight discrepancy. There are few S.M.A.’s, 
particularly the West coast, where there are sub- 
stantial numbers non-whites other than Negroes. 
was found that omitting these cities from the 
analysis did not have much effect the results, 


however. 
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may vary independently prejudice 
group evident that under 
tain conditions large number minority 
members rapid rate increase may lead 
high degree prejudice. This does not 
necessarily mean that this prejudice will 
translated into discrimination, however. 
port points out that there are likely 
gradations rejection out-groups, with 
verbal rejection and avoidance representing 
less extreme forms than discrimination ac- 
tual physical Moreover, dominant 
group members who have become agitated 
may not position affect certain 
kinds differentials between whites and Ne- 
groes direct action. Although rela- 
tively simple find examples support 
the thesis that large numbers rapid in- 
crease leads increased discrimination, 
not always possible isolate these factors 
from other variables. There are counter- 
examples such Brazil and Hawaii where 
minorities represent large proportion the 
population but where there purportedly 
little discrimination. medium-sized mid- 
western community studied the writer 
apparent increase discrimination was 
found despite doubling the percentage 
Negroes between 1940 and 1950. Using 1940 
Census data, Turner found that industrial 
characteristics city appear much 
more important factors than per cent Negro 
determining relative employment and 
clear that increase numbers does not 
necessarily result more discrimination. 
This suggests number respects 
which generalizations referring 


Williams, op. cit., 40. 

Allport, op. cit., pp. 14-15, ff. 

5R. Turner, “The Relative Position the 
Negro Male the Labor Force Large 
Cities,” American Sociological Review, (August 
1951), pp. 524-529. Turner found significant 
relations for non-Southern cities between per 
Negro and two indices discrimination, unemploy- 
ment and occupational skill-level, but correlations 
were opposite directions. 
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tion need qualified. These are presented 
the form several general questions. 


1.What are the conditions under which large 
relative numbers rapid increase lead 
sufficient prejudice result discrimina- 
torv behavior? General economic conditions 
and tension, the type minority 
(racial cultural, its relative status, etc.), 
the under which the minority 
introduced (as strike breakers, cheap 
source labor willing perform unde- 
sirable tasks, etc.), the degree initial 
prejudice toward the minority, and the in- 
fluence leadership and organizations may 
important factors. 

2.Which types discrimination are most 
highly associated with per cent minority 
its rate increase? Not all types dis- 
crimination are equal importance 
members the dominant group. Also, 
prejudiced persons may better posi- 
tion affect one kind discrimination 
than another. (Keeping minorities out 
clubs neighborhoods may easier than 
controlling wages limiting suffrage.) 

the nature the relationship 
each case? How much increase 
discrimination associated with given 
increase numbers? the relationship 
linear non-linear? there threshold 
below which there relationship (or 
weak one) but above which further in- 
creases numbers result greater dis- 
crimination? Likewise, there point 
above which increases yield relatively slight 
changes discrimination? 


the present study has not been pos- 
sible obtain information relating all 
the above questions. The writer has been 
principally concerned with job-related types 
discrimination and has focused primarily 
the degree relationship® (with and 
without controls) between discrimination 
and per cent Negro and rate non-white 
increase. lesser extent there has also 
been interest the nature the rela- 
tionship (if one existed). 


METHODOLOGY 


order obtain reliable data for com- 
parative purposes the study was limited 


the distinction between “degree rela- 
tionship” and “nature relationship” see 
Hagood and Price, Statistics for Sociologists, 
New York: Holt, 1952, 347. 
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Census data. Thus the kinds indices and 
controls were very much restricted the 
outset. Admittedly, would desirable 
have good indices other types discrimi- 
nation well indicators the general 
prejudice level and extent overt conflict. 
Since most data capable yielding indices 
discrimination are given only for S.M.A.’s 
over 100,000 population the 1950 Census, 
the units analysis were taken the 
non-Southern for which breakdowns 
race were available. Four indices eco- 
nomic discrimination were ultimately 
They are follows: (1) the difference be- 
tween white and Negro median incomes, (2) 
the ratio the percentage Negro males 
the labor force unskilled jobs that 
white males, (3) the difference between the 
percentage unemployed Negro males 
the civilian labor force and that white 
males, and (4) the difference per cent 
homeowners between the two groups. 

study such this obviously nec- 
essary control simultaneously for num- 
ber variables. The writer started with con- 
trol indices involving variables such size 
population density, region, occu- 
pational distribution, education, income dis- 
tribution, and housing Most 
these were eliminated preliminary 
analysis involving rank order correlations, 
either because they were not related the 
dependent and independent variables be- 
cause they were highly correlated with the 
control variables finally selected that their 
use further controls would add practically 
nothing the analysis. The following were 
finally selected controls: (1) region, (2) 
white median income (as index general 
level living), (3) per cent manufactur- 
ing (type economy), and (4) size 
S.M.A. 

The relatively small number cases (88) 
and the small-scale and exploratory nature 


Note that three the four indices involve dif- 
ferentials between figures for whites and Negroes. 
the case the second index, ratio was found 
give less misleading results than differential. 
this and other instances where choice between 
two more types indices was possible, index 
selected was the one which yielded resulis most 
damaging the writer’s argument. 

computed many these indices connection with 
his doctoral dissertation. 
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this study did not seem justify the use 
more sophisticated indices techniques 
such factor analysis. The writer, con- 
trolling for three variables simultaneously 
through the use partial correlation and 
analysis covariance techniques, found that 
the use even third control variable usu- 
ally produced little additional effect. There 
are number assumptions required the 
Statistical tests utilized which may not 
fully justified. Since the study exploratory 
there some justification for using these 
techniques the absence more satisfac- 
tory ones. The writer does not claim, how- 
ever, that the strictest sense the term 
has tested any hypotheses, and the reader 
cautioned that significance tests are 
interpreted this light. 


FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION 


This paper primarily concerned with 
median income differentials since this seemed 
the most satisfactory single discrimina- 
tion index the four both theoretical 
and empirical grounds. The per cent un- 
skilled index was found highly cor- 
related with this first index and behave 
almost identically. The unemployment index 
was not correlated either with the other in- 
dices with per cent Negro rate 
increase. The fourth will mentioned 
briefly the next section although not 
very satisfactory index housing discrimi- 
nation. 

Rate Increase and Income Differentials. 
Two different measures relative rate 
increase were used, and neither case was 
there positive total correlation between 
rate increase and median income differ- 
entials. The first, the ratio non-white 
white net rate increase between 1940 and 
1950, yielded correlation —.34. The 
correlation with the second, the difference 
between per cent non-white 1950 and 
that 1940, was —.10, value which 
far from significant the .05 The 
latter measure was slightly positively cor- 
related with per cent Negro and 
gave greatest weight those cities with 


The correlation this second rate increase 
index with the proportion unskilled index was —.20. 
There was evidence for non-linearity with either 
these indices discrimination. 
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initially large per cent Negro. Because the 
first measure involved ratio, rates were ex. 
tremely large for cities having very small 
number non-whites 1940 but 
tively large increase during the decade, For 
this reason and because the second the 
two measures seemed more likely yield 
positive correlation with the application 
controls, the more detailed analysis was 
cerned only with the second these 
ures rate increase. 

addition the obvious conclusion that 
there relationship between rate in- 
crease and income differentials, there are 
several possible explanations for the lack 
positive relationship. First, may argued 
that relationship was obscured the fact 
that important variables were not 
For example, there may selective migra- 
tion, with Negroes moving the cities where 
there least discrimination. The writer 
could find evidence from his data sup- 
port this kind explanation, however. 
seems true that non-white migration 
where incomes are high, but 
relationship was found between white in- 
comes and income Controlling 
simultaneously for white median income and 
per cent manufacturing, partial correla- 
tion was obtained between rate increase 
and income differentials —.10, exactly the 
figure given above. Controls for city 
and region also had practically effect, al- 
though regional controls did produce slight 
change the positive course 
always possible that other types con- 
trols would yield positive correlation, but 


The correlation between rate increase and 
white median income was .56, but there was 
correlation between white median income 
and income differentials. Turner found tendency 
for Negroes move cities having the 
unemployment differentials rather than those with 
greatest occupational equality. Turner, dt, 
528. 

11Even for over 500,000—cities for 
which there was high positive correlation between 
per cent Negro and income differentials—the 
relation was non-significant —.06. Controlling 
for region alone, positive but non-significant 
lations about .30 were obtained for two the 
four regions (Northeast and Border), but adding 
controls for white income and per cent 
facturing reduced the correlation within the North- 
east .05. With controls, the other two 
produced correlations —.08 and .12. 
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the writer has been unable find any which 
this. 

Another kind explanation involves the 
time element. might argued that 
considerable time after migration for 
this type discrimination appear, i.e., for 
discrimination. This explanation does not 
sem too plausible that much the migra- 
during the took place five more 
years prior the date the Census. Also, 
the writer obtained slightly negative rank 
order correlation between 1950 income dif- 
and rate increase between 1930 
and 1940. reverse argument—that had the 
Census been taken 1945, the correlation 
would have been greater—seems more 
but this essentially implies that 
aminority increase leads only temporary 
setbacks. also possible, course, that 
inaccuracies the data (misstatement in- 
come, underenumeration, etc.) were operat- 
ing selectively obscure relationship, 
but seems doubtful that such inaccuracies 
could great enough obscure the cor- 
completely. 

The writer inclined take the position 
that there is, even with suitable controls, 
most only slight positive relationship be- 
tween rate minority increase and income 
differentials, given conditions similar those 
1950 and rates increase which are not 
extreme. Relationships may exist with other 
types discrimination, however. Preliminary 
analysis indicated that there may moder- 
ate positive correlations with certain housing 
(segregation, overcrowding, and 
homeownership) and that the correlation 
housing variables with rate increase may 
higher than with per cent 

Per Cent Negro and Income Differentials. 
moderate positive correlation .42 was 
found between per cent Negro and income 
under per cent the total variation 
differentials can associated with 
per cent Negro. The degree relationship 
was markedly reduced controlling simul- 


correlations rate increase and per 
cent Negro with homeowner differentials were .50 
and respectively. 

correlation between the proportion un- 
skilled index and per cent Negro was almost iden- 
tical 
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taneously for region, white median income, 
and per cent manufacturing, however. To- 
tal correlations within each region were 
follows: Northeast .31, Midwest .21, West 
and Border .54. The average within- 
region correlation was When controls 
for white income and per cent manufactur- 
ing were added, the partial average within- 
region correlation became .19, figure which 
not significant the .05 level. Thus, 
the total variation income differentials left 
unexplained region, white income, and per 
cent manufacturing, less than per cent 
can associated with per cent Negro. Al- 
though these results are not absolutely con- 
clusive due among other things the rela- 
tively small number cases, they seem 
indicate that the moderate association found 
between per cent Negro and income differen- 
tials may partially not completely 
spurious. there really were causal rela- 
tionship involved, would expect the cor- 
relation increase, not decrease, with the 
addition controls. 

One must cautious not extrapolate 
beyond the range variation per cent 
Negro these non-Southern and 
conclude that there general relation- 
ship between per cent Negro and income dif- 
ferentials. There some indication the 
existence threshold the neighborhood 
sible that had there been more than 
S.M.A.’s having over per cent Negro, the 
correlation would have increased consider- 
ably. Although adding Southern S.M.A.’s 
introduces factors other than per cent Ne- 
gro, the inclusion these cities raised the 
total correlation .67, figure which was 
not reduced controls. Within the South 
the correlation was .50, but this figure was 
raised .70 with control white incomes. 
Also, when non-Southern with over 
per cent Negro were given relatively more 
weight considering only the largest cities, 
the correlation was increased 


using analysis covariance tech- 
niques. 

Although city size did not seem too 
significant control variable, the total correla~ 
tion between per cent Negro and income differen- 
tials among S.M.A.’s over 500,000 was highly 
significant .79 (.84 with controls). Eleven the 
S.M.A.’s having over per cent Negro belong 
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this instance the number cases was 
quite small (26), but the results are least 
suggestive. 

investigation the nature relation- 
ship revealed some slight evidence for non- 
linearity. For both 
S.M.A.’s and the country whole correla- 
tion ratios measure non-linearity) were 
almost identical with product-moment cor- 
relations, providing evidence for non- 
linearity. The slope the regression equa- 
tion for non-Southern was 23.70, 
indicating increase median income dif- 
ferentials $23.70 for every per cent in- 
crease the proportion Negroes. The cor- 
responding figure for the South was 11.76, 
for the Border S.M.A.’s was 15.56, and 
for the West 29.50. Although these differ- 
ences slopes were not sufficient yield 
conclusive evidence for non-linearity (as 
measured the correlation ratio), should 
noted that the greatest slope was associ- 
ated with the region having the smallest per 
cent Negro and the smallest slope with the 
South. This seems indicate, might 
relatively less important with 
large proportion Negroes. course 
must kept mind that since correlations 
were low, discussions concerning regression 
equations are not too meaningful. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


has been suggested that propositions 
linking the percentage minority its 
rate increase with prejudice, conflict, and 


this category largest cities. seems this 
fact, rather than largeness per se, which accounts 
for the high correlation, since when these 
S.M.A.’s were removed, the correlation among the 
remainder dropped .05. 


discrimination need clarified quali- 
the writer found evidence (even with con- 
trols) positive correlation between rate 
non-white increase and various indices 
job-related discriminations against Negroes, 
there being some indication moderate 
relationship with discrimination 
moderate positive correlation was obtained 
between per cent Negro and the differential 
between white and Negro median incomes, 
but after controlling simultaneously for 
gion, white median income, and per cent 
manufacturing, this correlation was reduced 
point where less than per cent the 
variation unexplained these three control 
variables could associated with per cent 
Negro. 

This study has dealt only with certain 
specific types discrimination large non- 
Southern cities during period relatively 
high prosperity, with only one minority, and 
with minority percentages which for the most 
part were under per cent. But although 
one cannot safely generalize other very 
different kinds situations, inasmuch in- 
come and occupation are major determinants 
social status and over-all life chances, 
these findings are not without social sig- 
nificance. The absorptive capacities non- 
Southern cities are great the sense that 
the vast majority are far less than per 
cent Negro. Our data strongly suggest that 
substantial numbers Negroes can migrate 
northward and westward and settle cities 
which present contain only relatively 
small numbers Negroes without 
sarily any marked increase certain forms 
discrimination. Further studies investigat- 
ing smaller cities and other types dis- 
crimination are needed. 
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legal emancipation American Negroes 

have achieved international eminence 
and fame. The Dictionary American Bi- 
ography for the period listed 613 
Negro notables, 4.5 per cent the 
the 1949 edition American Men Sci- 
ence one finds 128 Negroes listed; and 
the 1950-1951 edition Who’s Who 
America, 141 outstanding living 
was the case for new immigrant popula- 
tions the United States, the Negro still 
underrepresented such directories. 

The Society Friends observed 100 years 
ago that improvement the condition 
people color the main must spring from 
within their own late, more recog- 
nition being given this thought that 
the achievement social and political rights 
the principle self-improvement should not 
ignored. What know about the 
leaders the Negro group, upon whom 
example and precept their minority much 
depends? What are the occupational, politi- 
cal, and religious affiliations present-day 
Negro leaders? What their family status, 
place birth, and place 
residence? 

*The writers hope publish additional tabular 
material later date. more complete bibli- 
ography available from the authors upon request. 
tion: The Nation and Its Regions, 1790-1927,” So- 
cal Forces, (December, 1939), 168. 

number represents increase over 
the number found the edition Who’s 
Who America. See Negro Year Book, 
Atlanta, Ga.: Foote and Davies, 1947, pp. 15-16, 
and Negro Year Book, 1952, New York: William 
pp. 96-98, 359-360, both copyrighted 
the Tuskegee Institute Alabama. 

Friends Society Philadelphia, Statistical 
Inquiry into the Condition the People Colour 
the City and Districts Philadelphia, Philadel- 
Pennsylvania: Kite and Walton, 1849, pp. 
43-44. Cf., Carter Woodson, The Negro Profes- 
sional Man and the Community, Washington, C.: 
The Association for the Study Negro Life and 
History, 1934, 28. 


less than three generations since their 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS AMERICAN NEGRO 
LEADERS 


MoNAHAN 
American Friends Service Committee 


Partial answers many these questions 
have been derived from analysis the 
biographical data given Who’s Who 
Colored America for Undouktedly, 
the case with all Who’s Who data, there 
are number inaccuracies and omissions. 
Nevertheless, the biographies give consider- 
able detail nearly 3,000 Negroes not 
available any other publication and the 
data should give better understanding 
these contemporary leaders and form point 
comparison for future studies. 

1950 there were million Negroes 
the United States, almost two-thirds whom 
were living urban areas: per cent the 
Southern population and per cent those 
living outside the South were city dwellers. 
The percentage Negroes living the 
South has been declining; nevertheless, 
per cent were still living there 1950.5 
Women For the past twenty-five 
years women have constituted about per 
cent all persons listed Who’s Who 
the literary field they once reg- 
istered high per cent that profes- 
sion (born before 1851). Among American 
Men Science (1949) they comprised per 
cent; among Social Science Research Fellows 
(1925-1951), per cent; but among per- 
sons the Dictionary American Biog- 
raphy (1927-1934), only per cent. The 


4Who’s Who Colored America, 1950, edited 
Y.: Burckel and Associates, 1950. 

States Bureau the Census, Non- 
white Population Race, 1950, Special Report 
P-E, No. 3B, Washington, C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1953, Table 16. 

This study was designed and executed 1951- 
1952, and includes detailed tabulations the bi- 
ographees both men and women Who’s Who 
Colored America, 1950. Because independent 
study has since been published the women, this 
part the data will not discussed here. See 
Preston Valien and Carrell Horton, “Some Demo- 
Women,” Journal Negro Education, (Fall, 
1954), pp. 406-420. 
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earlier editions Who’s Who America 
gave recognition higher proportion 
women, per cent, but with subsequent 
additions and omissions since 1928 the figure 
dropped 5.6 per cent 

has been found that among Negroes 
per cent all college graduates were women, 
were per cent all Consider- 
ing also the greater responsibility Negro 
women family life and community activi- 
ties, not surprising therefore that per 
cent the 1608 persons listed Who’s 
Who Colored America for 1928-1929 were 
women. This proportion has increased rather 
than decreased with time, that 1950 
women comprised per cent all the biog- 
Negro women, therefore, seem 
receive greater recognition than white 
women their respective groups; moreover, 
their role Negro and community affairs 
seems have increased over the years. 


Characteristics Age. That leadership and 
recognition are reserved for older persons 
brought out Table About three-fourths 
the men are years age older, the 
median age being years. These statistics 
are much like those for Who’s Who 
America. Winston’s earlier study (1928), 
about per cent the W.W.C.A. biog- 
raphees were under the age 45; and only 
per cent years and over. The 1950 
biographees are now slightly older group. 


quis Company, edition, 1899-1900, and follow- 
ing, especially 1903-05, pp. xxvi-xxviii, xxiii; 1930- 
31, 25; 1932-33, 26; 1940-41, 2812; Edwin 
Clarke, American Men Letters, Their Nature 
and Nurture, Columbia University Studies His- 
tory, Economics, and Law, No. 168, Vol. (1916), 
42; United States Bureau Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 1027, Employment, Education, and 
Earnings American Men Science, Washington, 
C.: Government Printing Office, 1951; Vance, 
op. cit., 169; Kephart and Bressler, 
“Marriage and Family Patterns Academic 
Group,” Marriage and Family Living, (May, 
1954), 121; Mary Huth, M.A. 
thesis cited Kirkpatrick, The Family: 
Process and Institution, New York: Ronald Press, 
1955, 153. 

Greene, Holders Doctorates 
Among Negro Leaders, Boston: Meador, 1946, pp. 
215, 219; Charles Johnson, The Negro College 
Graduate, Chapel Hill: University North Car- 
olina Press, 1938, 56. 

Winston, “The Migration and Dis- 
tribution Negro Leaders the United States,” 
Social Forces, (December, 1931), 244. 
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AcE Necro MEN Who’s Who 
Colored America, 1950 


(N=2,389) 
Age Years* Per Cent 


Under 24.2 
40-49 27.6 
50-59 25.9 
and over 22.3 

Total 100.0 
Under 38.8 
45-64 48.5 
and over 

Total 100.0 


Median age, 49.1 years. 


Certain background characteristics accord- 
ing age appear the data. The non- 
college group older group, are the 
M.D.’s and other medical persons; whereas, 
those who possess M.A. Ph.D. degree 
are significantly younger. the whole this 
betokens greater educational achievement 
among the younger men. The men who 
not specify Protestant denomination, 
who declare themselves Catholics, are 
also characteristically younger. more Ne- 
groes are adopting Catholicism consequent 
their migration Northern cities, this could 
create such age relationship. regards 
politics interesting note that those 
declaring themselves Democrats are 
younger than the Republicans. 


Marital Status. Various studies 
raphees have revealed proportions married 
which equal exceed the prevailing propor- 
tions the population large. number 
studies Who’s Who America revealed 
that per cent had been married; 
eliminating Roman Catholic prelates and 
correcting for age raises the figures slightly 
more. American Men Science (1949) were 
single only 6.3 per cent the cases; and 
fellows (1925-1951) who were 
years age over were nearly always 
married per cent single). 
riage, 5.9 per cent the 1903-05 W.WA. 
biographees were married two more 


Who’s Who America, op. cit., 1903-05 edi- 


tion, xvi, 1930-31 edition, pp. 24-28; 


from Helen Wood, United States Department 
Labor, Bulletin No. 1027, op. cit.; Kephart and 
Bressler, op. cit., 122. 
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Necro Who’s Who Colored 
America, 1950 


Married 

More 

Present Not Married Than 
Age Number Married Once Once 

Per Cent 

Under 924 14.5 84.5 1.0 
45-64 1,162 9.2 85.7 5.1 
over 7.6 88.5 13.9 
Not stated 21.8 74.4 3.8 
Total 2,467 11.4 84.0 4.6 


Examination Table indicates that the 
data Negro biographees W.W.C.A. 
corresponds closely the findings for other 
groups. The proportion college graduates 
reported Johnson (1938) single, per 
cent, probably consequence age and 
sex distortion his study, because such 
bachelorhood absent among W.W.C.A. 
men. clearly appears that over per cent 
these Negro notables 


Age Marriage. The Negro population 
even urban areas, has lower 
age first marriage than the white group. 
However, among the whites the profes- 
sional-owner-proprietor classes and among 
persons listed Who’s Who directories, the 
average age first marriage considerably 
above that the general population. Rather 
consistently all studies Who’s Who 
classes the median age first marriage has 
been found about years, and the 
mean age about years. This roughly 
three four years later than the age first 
found the professional and pro- 


1950 who reported marriage were counted 
single although some them undoubtedly were, 
had been, married. See Johnson, cit., pp. 60, 
and Woodson, op. cit., pp. 116, 158, 248, etc. 
Monahan, The Pattern Age Mar- 
the United States, Philadelphia: Stephen- 
1951, 259 ff. should noted 
that quite recent statistics marriages for certain 
states show only small difference between whites 
and nonwhites their median age first mar- 
See National Office Vital Statistics, Vital 
Statistics the United States, 1953, Vol Wash- 
C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 
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This study shows the leaders the Negro 
group follow closely the white pattern 
their age marriage. might have been 
supposed that they would show lower age 
marriage conformity with the Negro 
population whole, that they might 
show lesser tendency marry greater 
delay marrying because their struggle 
for leadership attainment. Neither these 
propositions true. The average age first 
marriage about years, per cent 
the Negro men marrying after the age 
years. (See Table 3.) 


AGE MARRIAGE, ONCE MARRIED 
AGE YEARS AND NEGRO 
MEN Who’s Who Colored America, 1950 


(N=1,169) 

Age Marriage* Per Cent 
Under 2.1 
1.4 
21-24 16.0 
25-29 32.8 
30-34 
35-39 10.5 
40-44 6.7 
45-49 3.6 
and over 3.6 

Total 100.0 


Median age, 29.6 years; mean age, 31.5 


Children. 1950, 20.2 per cent non- 
white women the United States, married 
once, husband present (35-39 years age 
and married 15-19 years), were found 
childless; for urban, nonwhite women the 
figure was 25.4 per cent. Another survey 
1952 showed that 23.1 per cent nonwhite 
women (45 years age and over) had 
offspring, while 27.8 per cent had had five 
more 

Probably result delayed marriage 
and other occupational and leadership fac- 
tors, persons who achieve recognition 
Who’s Whos are somewhat more often child- 
less than the general population. Who’s Who 
notables have averaged less than two chil- 


Economic Status During 1940-1950,” Milbank Mem- 
orial Fund Quarterly, (October, 1955), pp. 415, 
421; Siegel, “Natality, Mortality, and Growth 
Prospects the Negro Population the United 
States,” Journal Negro Education, (Summer, 
1953), pp. 260-261. 
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dren per person (well below the replacement 
level), with average number children 
per family-having-children only moderately 
above two. Even S.S.R.C. fellows, years 
age and over (ever married), were child- 
less per cent the has been 
true that the upper occupational groups 
the United States have hardly been re- 
placing themselves the past and the lead- 
ership groups have been behaving similarly. 
the figures Table show, about 
per cent the W.W.C.A. married men 
(married once only) are childless, the aver- 
age number children among those having 
children only 2.4 (at best), and large 
families are not common. The percentage 
childlessness appears higher than expected, 
although the average number children 
approximately the same for comparable 
population the nonwhite group. While 
the pattern their class, and 
apparent that Negro leaders—as well 
white leaders—are not replacing themselves 
through childbearing. 
Education. 1943 there were less than 400 
living Negro Ph.D.’s the United States, 
per cent whom were engaged the field 


Who Colored America, 1950, ONCE MARRIED 


MEN 
(N=2,073) 
Duration Marriage Years 
Number 
and 
Children Total 5-9 10-19 Over 
32.0 56.9 29.4 30.6 29.1 
11.3 2.2 13.8 
4.7 2.4 3.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Average 
Number 
Children 
All cases 1.4 1.7 
Those with 
children 2.1 3.3 1.8 2.4 


Excluding adopted children. Total includes 
103 cases for which duration was not available. 


Kephart and Bressler, cit., pp. 125-126. 


education. earlier days large proportion 
the Negro physicians, dentists, and 
lawyers possessed academic 
great change has been wrought the past 
few decades. Five out six W.W.C.A. Negro 
leaders have college degrees; per cent 
have Ph.D.’s; and per cent have med- 
ical degree. 

retrospect should recognized that 
per cent the biographees the first 
edition W.W.A. had college training 
(1899-1900) but later college degree 
came almost prerequisite for this kind 
distinction. the 1946-47 W.W.A., per 
cent had college training and another 
per cent had only attended college (versus 
per cent and per cent respectively for 
the men the 1950 W.W.C.A.). However, 
per cent the W.W.A. group (1946-47) 
were reported have their doctor’s 
Thus, while the W.W.C.A. biographees have 
achieved over the years higher minimum 
degree formal education, they have not 
yet advanced completely into the gradu- 
ate levels training. 

The level educational achievement 
among Southern Negro leaders slightly 
above that those the North. (See Table 
5.) Probably this associated with the fact 
that large proportion the 
leaders are employed Negro colleges the 
South. the North more non-college Ne- 
groes are given recognition. Oddly enough, 
there are more medically trained men 
prominence the North than the South 
where two-thirds the Negro population 
found. 


Religion. Several studies Who’s Who 
America have demonstrated the leadership 
position certain old Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tant groups. has been said the Negroes 
the South that the upper classes Bap- 
tists and Methodists predominate, and the 
cities the North higher proportions are 
found the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational groups. Several studies 
church membership figures and 
college students suggest that two-thirds 
three-fourths the Negro leaders should 


Green, op. cit., pp. 22-26, 40, 46, 215, 368) 
Johnson, cit., pp. 19, 121; Woodson, op. 

Who’s Who America, 1948-49, pp. 
Table excludes honorary degrees. 
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Baptists and Although 
two religious groups predominate 
they comprise only slightly more 
than the total number cases 


Negro The Methodists and Baptists 
med- the South. the North the Episcopalians, 

and miscellaneous denominations 
Methodists. 
Only per cent did not declare pref- 
cntin the North. This surprising because 
per than half the Negro population 
whole are registered church members, and 
over per cent W.W.A. biographees 
for not report religious preference. Whether 
this indicates great religiosity among the 
Negro leaders, reticence among the 
whites, cannot decided the basis 
have these figures. higher proportion physical 
imum the W.W.A. group might reduce 
not the degree church affiliation, Fry has 
radu- 

Occupation. Even early 1916 the old 
ment time “learned” professions were being re- 
ghtly placed Who’s Who America scien- 
tists and others. Although have 
fact figures from which derive such conclu- 
sion for the Negro group, historical (and 
the other) evidence points similar realign- 
ough, emancipation the Negro preacher was often 
the century per cent the col- 
lege trained Negroes were found the field 

education, and per cent the ministry. 
Physicians and lawyers constituted another 
per 
Only per cent the 1950 W.W.C.A. 


biographees were clerymen, the North 
South. The teaching profession still the 


the 
are Caliver, Background Study 
and Negro College Students, Washington, C.: United 


States Government Printing Office, 1933, 96; 


op, cit., pp. 227-228; Johnson, op. cit., 
Negroes, New Haven: Yale University 
ould Press, 1945, pp. 22-24, 107-108. 


Fry, “Religious Affiliations American 
leaders,” Scientific Monthly, (March, 1933), 
Pp. 241-249, 

DuBois, “The Talented Tenth,” 
Booker Washington, al., The Negro Problem, 
New York: James Pott, 1903, pp. 52-53. 
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TABLE CHARACTERISTICS NORTHERN AND 

SouTHERN MEN Who’s Who Colored 
America, 1950 


Per Cent Distribution 


Residence 
Total South North 
Education 
Non-college 6.6 2.6 9.8 
Some College 9.7 8.4 10.9 
College degree 31.9 34.9 
M.A. degree 23.6 29.7 18.3 
Ph.D. degree 9.9 12.9 
M.D. 11.9 10.4 
Religion 
Baptist 28.1 33.6 23.6 
Methodist 24.7 27.4 22.7 
Episcopalian 12.7 10.1 14.8 
Presbyterian 7.8 7.7 
Congregational 4.8 4.5 
Roman Catholic 4.2 3.0 4.9 
“Protestant” 1.2 
Miscellaneous 2.8 2.6 2.8 
Not stated 9.1 15.8 
Occupation 
Business and official 7.9 6.5 9.4 
Editors and writers 4.5 
Governmental 6.5 4.6 8.0 
Civic and social 8.6 6.1 10.7 
Ministerial 11.7 11.6 11.9 
Attorneys 10.7 6.3 14.5 
Physicians 12.0 10.3 13.7 
Dentists 5.0 4.0 5.8 
Physical scientists 3.5 1.9 4.8 
Education: Grades 9.0 15.6 
17.4 29.9 6.5 
Politics 
Republican 24.6 17.2 31.6 
Democrat 31.0 39.7 23.4 
Independent 14.4 13.8 14.9 
Not stated 30.0 29.3 30.1 


grcup adds 100.0 per cent vertically 
(rounded). The total includes cases Negroes 
residing abroad. 


preoccupation 45.5 per cent the 
Southern leaders (including the District 
but, the North, where greater 
occupational outlets are available, only 9.8 
per cent the leaders are engaged. 
the North there greater dispersion 
leadership among other professions and 
business, governmental, and civic personnel. 
For physical scientists performers the 
North the locale this type dis- 
tinguished Negro. The urban and industrial 


and 

Bap- 
368; 
cit. 
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areas the North are undoubtedly places 
opportunity for both whites and non- 
whites. The fact that more physicians, attor- 
neys, and businessmen are found the 
North, which has only one-third the 
Negro population, gives reason believe 
that opportunity greater the North for 
the Negro particular. 


Politics. Some miscellaneous figures have 
been produced the past show that 
upper-class Negroes are mostly Republican 
their preference. public opinion poll 
1955 disclosed that there drift Negroes 
away from the party which championed their 
emancipation and toward the Democratic 
party being “more sympathetic their 
race” and the “party the poor man.” 

The balance somewhat favor the 
Democrats among the W.W.C.A. men who 
declared preference, but not nearly great 
the Gallup Poll has indicated for the gen- 
eral constituency. both North and South 
per cent made declaration this point, 
and per cent more identified themselves 
with third party Independents. 
the North those who declared themselves 
Republicans proportionally outnumbered 
the Democratic affirmants whereas 
the South the Republicans were out- 
numbered 

Occupationally, certain sensitive mech- 
anistic pursuits show high percentages who 
were noncommittal political preference: 
college personnel, government and military 
persons, editors, and physical scientists. 
Physicians, dentists, and the clergy were 
more often Republican; lawyers 
nessmen about equally divided; and editors, 
civic workers, educators, and others tended 
toward the Democratic party. Because 
regional and other influences these relation- 
ships for study this size are not defini- 
tive however, and reliable conclusions are 
not 

apparent shift stands out clearly 
one goes the educational ladder: those 
who merely attended college prefer the Re- 
publican party; college degree, and then 


Gallup’s Public Opinion Poll, The Philadelphia 
Sunday Bulletin, December 1955. 

paragraph and the one following are 
based analysis unpublished tables. 
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America, 1950, PER 1,000 Mates 


Residence 


(1900 (1950 

Region Population) Population) 
North 1.29 
New England 2.13 
Middle Atlantic 1.46 
East Central 1.18 
West Central 1.01 
Mountain 
Pacific 1.99 
South 
South Atlantic 
Total United States 


United States Bureau the Census, Popula- 
tion, 1900, Part 492, Washington, C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1901, and Statistical 
Abstract, 1955, 35. 

Total proportions not include 142 foreign 
born, foreign resident Negroes. (The foreign 
born include from the British West Indies, 
from the Virgin Islands, and from 
America.) 


graduate degree throws the balance in- 
creasingly the Democratic fold. Although 
this Democratic preference prevails among 
the Ph.D.’s, rather high proportion (44 
per cent) declare preference. The two 
medical groups express greater preference 
for the Republican party. 


Birthplace and Residence. One study 
Who’s Who America disclosed that there 
was drain talent away from the 
Other studies W.W.A. have shown that, 
according place birth, the New Eng- 
land area formerly spawned large propor- 
tion the persons who achieved this kind 
recognition, but that the birthplace 
leadership was gradually moving westward 
toward the North Central states. 
According place birth, shown 
Table the Northern division produced 
(proportionally) three times many Negro 
leaders did the South, even though two 
high “producing” areas (District Colum- 


Wilson Gee, “The ‘Drag’ Talent Out the 
South,” Social Forces, (March, 1937), pp. 
346. 
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bia, and West Virginia) are included the 
South. Indeed, the contrast between the 
Middle Atlantic area and the deep South 
four one. terms residence, however, 
there are only about twice many outstand- 
ing Negroes the North, but between 
some areas the North and South the pro- 
portions are twice far apart again, 
four one. The rather large number 
prominent Negroes listed the 1950 
W.W.C.A. who were born the British 
West Indies and the Virgin Islands note- 
worthy. 

The drift Negro leaders the North 
brought out Table along with the 
more general mobility this group. Al- 
though per cent the American born 
leaders W.W.C.A. were born the 
South, only per cent 
Greater proportions the Northern born 
continued reside the same city 
the same state than did those born the 
South; or, versus per cent, and 
versus per cent, respectively. 

The mobility was not entirely one-sided: 
per cent those born the South 
moved the North; yet per cent 
those born the North smaller number) 
moved the South. the other hand, 
per cent the American born Negroes 
W.W.C.A. who live the South were born 
the North and per cent who live the 
North were born Southern states. Figures 
from the 1950 Census, for nonwhite males 
40-59 years age, indicate that per 
cent these Negro men residing the 
South were born there, whereas per cent 


AMERICAN Born MEN Who’s Who 
Colored America, 


Per Cent Distribution 


Southern Northern 
Residence Born Born 
Same City 8.6) (22.9) 

Same State (30.0) (41.4) 
Same Region 45.2 53.8 
Different Region 12.6 26.3 
Moved North 42.2 
Moved South 19.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Excluding all foreign born, foreign resident 


cases, 
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the men this age group the North 
were born the 

The great mobility leadership the 
North impresses one first. But taking into 
account the overall mobility the Negro 
revealed population figures seems 
that the Negro leader may slightly less 
mobile Northward than the rest his group, 
and the Southward mobility Negro lead- 
ers (proportionately but not numerically) 
far more noticeable. 


Mobility Education, Religion, and Occu- 
Apparently those leaders who are 
born the North and attain M.A. 
Ph.D. degree are drawn the South, 
whereas men lower educational levels and 
the medical men are more often attracted 
the North from the South. The occupational 
data bear out the foregoing observation. 
Only per cent the men who were born 
the South and who were engaged the 
field education migrated the North. 
the other hand per cent the men who 
were born the North and employed 
educators migrated the South. The pro- 
portional trend all other occupational 
groups was strongly Northward, even for 
those engaged the ministry. Among the 
Southern born, attorneys least often all 
stayed the South. 

The variations denomination are not 
divergent for occupation and education. 
The Northward pull the Southern born 
was least for the two major Southern de- 
nominations, the Baptist and Methodist. 
Oddly enough, the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and miscellaneous denominations 
Northern born men seem have moved 
more readily the South. 


Conclusion. The Westward trend the 
white population and its leadership has 
counterpart the Northward movement 
the Negro. The pattern found 1928 
Winston persists. The Northern born Negro 
continues achieve distinction much 
greater degree than the Southern born Negro, 
and only about half those listed born 


United States Bureau the Census, Census 
Population, 1950, State Birth, Special Report 
P-E, No. 4A, Table 21, Washington, C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1953. 

Based analysis unpublished tables. 
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the South have remained there. The flow 
talent, however, resembles the tide 
Negro migration whole. 

Compared other listings, Negro women 
receive greater recognition 
group than white women, per cent 
the Negro biographees being women. The 
family relationships the Negro leaders are 
much like those found for outstanding men 
general; they marry the same degree 
the general population, but about six 
seven years later; and, those who marry 
show high proportion childlessness and 
insufficient number children replace 
themselves families. 

Politically these leaders seem favor the 
Democratic party, rather than the Repub- 
lican. Occupationally the North one 
professional group predominates, although 
nearly half the Southern leaders are em- 
ployed educators. The clergy account for 
only about one-tenth the whole. for 
educational preparation, these men more 
often have graduated from college than per- 
sons Who’s Who America, but they 
not yet show frequent attainment 
higher degrees. 

There some evidence social adapta- 
tion these data. Where opportunities are 
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available the North, the leaders’ occupa- 
tional pursuits are varied. the South they 
are strongly for the Democratic party, 
whereas they lean the Republican party 
the North. the North compared 
the South these leaders show greater affilia- 
tion with the Episcopalian, Catholic, Congre- 
gational, and other denominations. These 
contrasts suggest that this Northward 
migration there has been assimilation 
Northern culture. 

Should Negroes consider 
career the South? Such recommendation 
surcharged with much personal and social 
sacrifice. That Negro leadership and talent 
dislocated from its parent group ap- 
parent these data. Only per cent 
those listed Who’s Who Colored 
America live the South, but per cent 
the American Negroes are found there, 
The comparison not really sharp 
appears, because opportunity often begets 
(in the North) recognition and leadership, 
and the lack dissipates ability. Never- 
theless, if, was proposed the outset, 
self-improvement among the Negroes 
goal sought after, which leadership 
should play part, then here found 
dilemma for the Negro group whole. 


MARITAL ROLE TENSIONS AND NUMBER AND 
SEX CHILDREN 


BERNARD FARBER AND LEONARD BLACKMAN 


University 


evaluating the impact, any, the 
number and sex children marital 
Inferences about the effect chil- 
dren marriage relationships have generally 
suffered past studies from being based 


research report concerned with 


wish express our gratitude Ernest 
Burgess, University Chicago, for advice, sugges- 
tions, and the use data his files. The research 
was done preliminary investigation for the study, 
“Effects Severely Retarded Child Family 
Integration.” This study supported grant 
from the Mental Health Fund the Illinois De- 
partment Public Welfare the Institute for 
Research Exceptional Children, University 
Illinois. 


solely upon single time-sample. This de- 
ficiency apparent Reed’s study the 
relationship between differential fertility and 
Christensen and Phil- 
brick’s investigation the families college 
and Burgess and Wallin’s study 
the relationship between desire for children 


Reed, “Social and Psychological 
Factors Affecting Fertility The Interrelation- 
ship Marital Adjustment, Fertility Control and 
Size The Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, (October, 1947), pp. 383-425. 

Christensen and Robert Phil- 
brick, “Family Size Factor the Marital Ad- 
justments College American Socio- 
logical Review, (June, 1952), pp. 306-312. 
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adequate appraisal the effects children 
marriage adjustment made, data 
required the family both earlier and 
later stages its development. 


SAMPLE 


The sample the present investigation 
consists the 211 couples who provided 
information both three years and fourteen 
after marriage for the Burgess and 
Wallin marriage prediction study. The par- 
the study were white residents 
Chicago. Approximately two-thizds the 
participants had gone college and slightly 
over half were Protestants. the three-year 
sampling, the average age for men was about 
and for women about 27.° The total 
number children the 211 families 
the time the fourteen-year sampling was 
488, with mean 2.31 per family. For 
this sample, the mean Burgess and Cottrell 
adjustment score three years 
marriage was 161.3 for the men and 162.0 
for the women. For the total Burgess and 
Wallin three-year sample, the mean marriage 
adjustment score was 160.2 for the men and 
162.8 for the women.® 


INDEX ROLE TENSION 


compare the results the present study 
with those the earlier investigations, 
first necessary show the relationship be- 
tween the criteria marital adjustment used 
the various studies. Reed and Christensen 
and Philbrick used the Burgess and Cottrell 
marriage adjustment Burgess and 
Wallin used criterion the degree 
general satisfaction. Their general satisfac- 
tion score highly correlated with ratings 
marital happiness (Pearson r=.82). The 
between marital happiness and 
the marriage adjustment score was found 
high Burgess and Cottrell (tetrachoric 


*Ernest Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engage- 
ment and Marriage, New York: Lippincott, 1953, 
pp. 

more detailed description the Burgess 
and Wallin sample, see Burgess and Wallin, op. cit., 
pp. 

Calculated from data Burgess files. 

Burgess and Leonard Cottrell, Jr., 
Predicting Success Failure Marriage, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 
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The results the three previous 
investigations are thus comparable. 

The Burgess and Cottrell marriage adjust- 
ment score was not available for the married 
couples the Burgess and Wallin sample 
after fourteen years marriage. The list 
personality traits utilized Burgess and 
Wallin their collection data after three 
years marriage their prediction study, 
however, seemed the writers contain 
items suitable for index marital role 
Many the personality traits 
seemed have face validity indicating 
the tension, anxiety, and frustration asso- 
ciated with role The re- 
spondents had been asked rate themselves 
and their spouse these traits five 
point scale: markedly, considerably, some- 
what, little, and hasn’t the trait all. The 
extremely favorable rating, terms mari- 
tal adjustment and minimum tension, 
was scored and the extremely unfavor- 
able rating was scored —2. 

Whereas the Burgess and Cottrell index 
assigns separate score for husband and 
wife, the generation role tension seems 
cumulative and mutually stimulating. ad- 
dition, such mechanisms projection the 
agreement husband and wife that one 
them fault complicates the assignment 
tension the marriage. avoid these 
difficulties, was decided that the marital 
role tension index should yield combined 
score for husband and wife. 

ratings the personality traits for 
the 211 couples after three years marriage 
were submitted principal components 
factor analysis. The total the following 
ratings was used for each personality trait 
each couple: (a) husband’s rating him- 
self, (b) husband’s rating his wife, (c) 
wife’s rating herself, and (d) wife’s rating 
her husband. The man’s and woman’s 


Burgess and Wallin, cit., pp. 502. 

Cf. Leonard Cottrell, Jr., “The Adjustment 
the Individual his Age and Sex Roles,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, (October, 1942), pp. 
620. See also Malcolm Preston, Emily Mudd, 
Peltz, and Hazel Froscher, “Impressions 
Personality Function Marital Conflicts,” 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
(April, 1952, Supplement), 329; and Lowell 
Kelly, Compatibility Related Per- 
sonality Traits Husbands and Wives Rated 
Self and Spouse,” The Journal Social Psy- 
chology, (February, 1941), pp. 193-198. 
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Burgess and Cottrell marriage adjustment 
scores were also included the factor 
analysis. 

The factor analysis was performed 
avoid arbitrariness selecting items for the 
tension index. The ten items which showed 
the highest loadings the first factor were 
selected constitute the index role ten- 
sion marriage. These items were irritable, 
depressed, moody, angers easily, selfish, easily 
hurt, stubborn, easily excited, dominating, 
and The marriage adjustment 
scores also received high loading the 
first 

Because the data used the analysis were 
not originally gathered for the purpose 
constructing index marital tension, the 
tension index actually used this study 
suffers from the inclusion three extraneous 
items which were not selected and the ex- 
clusion two items which were selected 
the factor analysis reported above. The re- 
maining eight items, however, seem have 
sufficiently high loading the tension 
factor justify the use the index. The 
eleven personality items used were: angers 
easily, assumes responsibility willingly, stub- 
born, selfish, dominating, sense duty, easily 
hurt, depressed, easygoing, excited, and 
jealous. The scoring the tension index 
such that the higher the score the less the 
role tension the marriage. 


HYPOTHESES AND STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 


Four hypotheses may advanced pre- 
dict the effects children marital tension. 


Cf. Robert Reed, “An Empirical Study 
the Reduction the Number Variables Used 
Prediction,” Paul Horst, The Prediction Per- 
sonal Adjustment, New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1941. Using centroid technique 
factor analysis, Reed found first factor somewhat 
similar that the present analysis. His factor 
analysis was based upon ratings couples during 
their engagement. 

factor analysis was done with the aid 
digital computer. Unities were assigned the 
diagonals the correlation matrix. the factor 
analysis, approximately one-third 
variance appeared the first factor. examine 
the tension items alone, uncontaminated the five 
traits receiving low weights the first factor, 
second factor analysis was computed with the high 
tension items alone. the second factor analysis, 
per cent the total variance was found the 
first factor. 
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The independent variables these hypothe. 
ses are: (1) the number children, (2) the 
realization earlier expectations the 
number children, (3) the sex the chil. 
dren, and (4) the marriage adjustment prior 
the birth all almost all the 
dren. The last variable implies that children, 
themselves, generally not affect the 
degree marriage adjustment. 

The hypotheses are stated below. Except 
for hypothesis they are based the 
sults the studies cited the beginning 
this paper. 

Bothin Reed’s study and the Christensen 
and Philbrick investigation, the relationship 
between the number children and marriage 
adjustment was found negative. The 
question whether upper-middle-class 
sample, the impact the number children 
the same populations lower age, 
education, and/or income. According 
Christensen and Philbrick, “It seems likely 
that other groups, this highly competitive 
and insecure society ours, are under similar 
pressure and those groups would also 
expect find family size negatively related 
marriage adjustment.” his critique 
family sociology, Kolb suggested that 
the middle-class family seems con- 
stantly under pressure and state in- 
would therefore expected 
that for the middle-class sample under study, 
the hypothesis can tested: Marital role 
tension varies directly with the number 
children the family. 

Christensen and Philbrick stated their 
study that the number children 
portant marital adjustment insofar 
there discrepancy between expectation 
and realization having children. They were 
able test this statement only with data 
based the respondent’s impressions and 
memory. This may have led some distor- 
tion and rationalization. were able 
test this generalization more directly. The 
hypothesis can stated follows: The 
degree marital tension tends lowest 
families which the number children 
the family after fourteen years mar- 


Christensen and Philbrick, cit., 312. 

William Kolb, “Sociologically Established 
Family Norms and Democratic Values,” Social 
Forces, (May, 1948), pp. 451-456. 
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MARITAL ROLE TENSIONS AND NUMBER AND SEX 


riage corresponds with the number desired 
three years marriage. 

The relationship between the sex the 
children and parental tension has received 
research attention the past. The re- 
lationship between these might inferred 
from study done Melbourne, Australia, 
inwhich was found that girls felt restricted 
parents and had directly opposed them 
more often than did More specifi- 
the hypothesis can stated: The 
geater the proportion daughters the 
the greater tends the role ten- 
sion the parents. 

alternative the above hypotheses 
that role tension the middle years 
marriage can predicted most accurately 
from attributes the couple itself early 
The hypothesis tested was: The 
degree marital tension fourteen years 
tends vary inversely with the degree 
marital adjustment measured the Bur- 
gess and Cottrell index three years. The 
Burgess and Cottrell index was used for the 
three-year measure avoid circularity 
operational constructs. 

The first procedure for testing these hy- 
potheses was, using analysis variance, 
determine which factors are significantly re- 
lated minimal marital tension after four- 
years marriage without regard 
intercorrelations the factors. The second 
step the test the hypotheses was, using 
analysis co-variance, determine which 
factors are significantly related minimal 
marital tension after fourteen years mar- 
riage when other significant factors are held 
constant. The per cent level 
was used evaluate all statistical tests. 


RESULTS 


The first analysis was concerned with the 
differences the fourteen-year tension index 
families with different numbers children. 
The sample was divided into families where 
there were no, one, two, three, and four 
five children. Table represents the means 


Oeser and Hammond, Social 
Structure and Personality City, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1954, pp. 194-198. 

Nelson Foote and Leonard Cottrell, 
Jr, Identity and Competence Interpersonal Rela- 
tions, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1955. 


TABLE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOURTEEN-YEAR TENSION SCORES 
FAMILIES NUMBER 


CHILDREN 
Number Children 
Mean 25.40 37.26 24.29 
S.D. 12.86 18.76 17.02 16.75 17.62 


and standard deviations the fourteen-year 
tension index scores these five groups. 
examination Table shows that families 
with four five children revealed the 
highest degree marital tension (low mean 
tension scores). Families with one, two, 
three children showed the least amount 
marital tension (high mean tension scores). 

analysis variance between the means 
these groups disclosed F-ratio 3.21 
which, for the and 206 degrees freedom 
available, significant the per cent level 
confidence. Table gives the obtained 
t-values from the t-tests for the significance 
the differences between the fourteen-year 
tension index score means families with 
different numbers children. The significant 
differences were between the families with 
three children and four five children, be- 
tween three children and children, between 
one child and four five children, and be- 
tween one child and children. 

analysis co-variance was undertaken 
test the significance the differences be- 
tween the fourteen-year tension index 
families with different numbers children 
while holding constant the Burgess and Cot- 
trell marriage adjustment scores obtained for 
these couples after average three years 


TABLE THE t-VALUES REPRESENTING SIGNIFICANCE 
THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FOURTEEN-YEAR 
TENSION SCORES FAMILIES NUMBER 
CHILDREN 


1.60 2.17* 
1.56 1.44 


t-values marked with asterisk are 
significant the per cent level confidence. 
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marriage. The resulting F-value was lowered 
2.99, which not significant the per 
cent level. The apparent effect the number 
children the fourteen-year tension index 
was, thus, function the relationship be- 
tween the tension index and the marriage 
adjustment score for these groups. 

Supplementary this analysis was 
evaluation the shifts tension index from 
the sampling approximately three years after 
marriage the sampling approximately four- 
teen years after For the 211 
couples, there was average increase 
3.79 their scores based the eleven per- 
sonality items. the basis t-test, this 
difference significant the per cent level. 
This represents general decline role 
tension and supports Landis’ findings the 
progressive nature marital 
For different family sizes, was found that, 
the fourteen-year sampling, the one-child 
and three-child families showed greater gains 
over the eleven years than did the other 
groups. analysis variance with the five 
groups, however, showed significant dif- 
ferences mean shift tension index scores. 

Finally, series analyses was made 
the relationship between achieving after 
fourteen years marriage the number 
children desired three years marriage 
and shifts the marital tension index from 
three fourteen years marriage. First, 
preliminary analysis was carried out de- 
termine whether there was difference 
marital tension fourteen years between 
parents who desired none, one, two, three, 
four more children three years. 
analysis variance between the mean four- 
teen year scores these groups revealed 
significant differences. 


the 211 families the study, after three 
years marriage families had two children, 113 
families had one child and families had chil- 
dren. The differences the three-year tension index 
for families with no, one, and two children were 
tested analysis variance. The obtained F-value 
1.41 was not significant the per cent level 
confidence, indicating that although most the 
families were longer the pre-child stage 
the time the three-year testing, the presence 
very young children had not exerted differential 
effect marital tension scores. 

Judson Landis, “Length Time Required 
Achieve Adjustment American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1946), pp. 666- 
677. 


chi-square analysis was then undertaken 
determine the relationship between shifts 
tension index scores from three fourteen 
years marriage and parents’ accuracy 
estimating, after three years marriage, 
the number children the family after 
fourteen years marriage. The mothers’ 
and fathers’ estimates were divided into 
overestimates, underestimates, and 
estimates. The distribution shifts ten- 
sion index was divided into three approxi- 
mately equal parts. Those whose scores 
the lower third the distribution were 
described having shifted 
downward (i.e., greater marital tension), 
Those whose scores fell the upper third 
the distribution were described having 
shifted significantly upward 
marital tension), while those whose scores 
fell the middle third were described 
having mantained relatively stable position. 
Numerically, shift tension index score 
shift. shift the tension index score 
more represented upward shift. 
All shifts between and +10 were placed 
the “no change” group. 

The three-by-three table comparing 
mothers’ and fathers’ children estimates with 
tension shifts did not produce significant 
chi-square. This may interpreted of- 
fering support for the position that there 
relationship between the realization 
early fertility expectations and changes 
marital tension. 

test the hypothesis that marital tension 
related the presence daughters, the 
families were divided into those which 
there were all boys (including only children), 
mostly boys, equal numbers boys and 
girls, mostly girls, and all girls (including 
only children). The mean fourteen-year ten- 
sion score for these groups showed sig- 
nificant trends, and the analysis variance 
failed reject the null hypothesis sig- 
nificant differences between groups. study 
the shifts marital tension index from 
three fourteen years after marriage for 
these groups also showed significant dif- 
ference. 

The fourth hypothesis implies that chil- 
dren, per se, not have significant effect 
marital tension and states that the best 


oO 
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predictor marital tension scores after four- 
teen years marriage would the Burgess 
and Cottrell marriage adjustment scores ob- 
tained after three years marriage. Regard- 
less family size, successful marital role 
accommodation appears reasonably 
stable phenomenon which reflected after 
fourteen years well after three years 
marriage. 

The sample was divided into four adjust- 
ment groups: those whose three-year mar- 
riage adjustment scores fell the range 
between 174 and 192; 165 and 173; 153 
and 164; and and 152. The analysis 
variance between the mean fourteen-year 
tension scores over these four adjustment 
categories produced significant F-value 
14.07. analysis co-variance was then 
computed controlling for the number 
children occurring the adjustment cate- 
gories with resultant significant F-value 
14.00. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results may now reconsidered 
within the framework the four hypotheses 
stated previously. 

analysis variance procedure dem- 
onstrated that the number children 
family had significant effect the mean 
fourteen-year marital tension scores these 
families. When the three-year marriage ad- 
justment scores were partialed out, however, 
the effect the number children then 


produced F-value which fell short the 
per cent level designated for significance. 
there relationship between marital ten- 
sion and the number children, apparently 
curvilinear one since families both 
extremes with respect number children 
showed more marital tension than those near 
the average. 

chi-square analysis revealed that the 
ability successfully estimate future family 
size has with shifts marital 
tension scores from three fourteen years 
marriage. 

was found that the sex the chil- 
dren (all boys, mostly boys, same number 
boys and girls, mostly girls, all girls) has 
effect either the fourteen-year tension 
scores shifts tension scores from three 
fourteen years marriage. 

The statement that the degree marital 
tension fourteen years tends vary in- 
versely with the degree marital adjust- 
ment three years was the only hypothesis 
co-variance, holding constant family size, 
found highly significant difference between 
the mean fourteen-year tension scores 
four groups defined terms the size 
their three-year adjustment scores. Marital 
tension the middle years marriage, 
therefore, can predicted with some ac- 
curacy from characteristics the couple 
early marriage, independently the num- 
ber and sex children born them. 
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recently published several articles con- 
cerning the theory complementary 
Winch starts with the hypothesis 
that “in mate-selection each individual seeks 
within his her field eligibles for that 
person who gives the greatest promise 
providing him her with maximum need 
gratification.” further states that “there 
are strong theoretical reasons for believing 
that within the field eligibles people tend 
mate with those whose need patterns 
generally complement their own, rather than 
with those whose need patterns are similar 
their own.” 

their research, Winch and associates 
define complementariness follows: “When 
two persons, and are interacting, 
consider the resulting gratifications both 
‘complementary’ one the following 
conditions satisfied: (1) the need needs 
which are being gratified are different 
kind from the need needs being grati- 
which are being gratified are very different 
intensity from the same needs which 


WINcH and associates 


Winch and Thomas and Virginia 
Ktsanes, “The Theory Complementary Needs 
Study,” American Sociological Review, (June, 
1954), pp. 241-249; Robert Winch, “The Theory 
Complementary Needs Mate-Selection: Test 
One Kind American So- 
ciological Review, (February, 1955), pp. 52-56; 
Robert Winch, “The Theory Complementary 
Needs Mate-Selection: Final Results the Test 
the General Hypothesis,” American Sociological 
Review, (October, 1955), pp. 552-555; Thomas 
Ktsanes, “Mate Selection the Basis Personality 
Type: Study Utilizing Empirical Typology 
American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1955), pp. 547-551. See also Robert 
Winch, The Modern Family, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1952; Robert Winch and 
Robert McGinnis, Selected Studies Marriage and 
the Family, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1953. 

The Modern Family, op. cit., 406. 
403. 


TEST THE THEORY COMPLEMENTARY NEEDS 
APPLIED COUPLES DURING COURTSHIP 


CHARLES BOWERMAN AND BARBARA 


University Washington 


are also being gratified.” The first called 
type complementariness and the second, 
type complementariness. other words, 
complementariness needs the type 
variety constitute high-low score combina- 
tion couple the same need, and type 
high low-low score combination 
couple two different needs. 

The sample studied Winch and his 
sociates consisted twenty-five North- 
western University undergraduate students 
and their respective spouses. The needs 
the members these couples were measured, 
using ratings judges personal docu- 
ments. 

one part the analysis the data 
resulting from the above research, product- 
moment correlations between husbands and 
wives were obtained large number 
possible combinations needs and 
The signs the correlations were hypothe- 
sized according the theory 
mentary needs. Winch concluded that his 
results tended support the theory com- 
plementary needs mate-selection. 

view Winch’s findings and the po- 
tential importance the theory proved, 
the authors thought worthwhile investi- 
gate the relationship between needs 
couples who were engaged going steady. 
According the theory, the relationship 
should hold for such sample well for 
couples already 


the influence need patterns 
selection the focus study, married 
presents the problem determining whether the 
need patterns have changed since marriage. 
other hand, sample couples before marriagt 
leaves open the question which couples will 
eventually marry. hope get partial 
this problem from data collected follow-up 
questionnaire, after four six month period, 
determine the relationship between 
and stability relationships during this period. 
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TEST THE THEORY COMPLEMENTARY NEEDS 


THE SAMPLE 


Our sample consisted sixty college 
who were formally engaged con- 
themselves regular dating 
Itwas composed volunteers from sociology 
dasses the University Washington, 
Seattle University, and Seattle Pacific Col- 
lege (all Seattle, Washington). Each sub- 
ject filled out questionnaire containing 
background and control items and instru- 
ment measure personality The sub- 
jects were predominantly Protestant, between 
seventeen and twenty-six years age, and 
evenly distributed year school. 
Most them lived away from home, and 
about half were members fraternities. 
Thirty-seven the sixty couples were en- 

ged, nine ring, fourteen pin, and 
fourteen understanding. The other 
twenty-three couples were “going steady.” 


INSTRUMENT FOR MEASUREMENT NEEDS 


major problem the study needs 
obtain demonstrably valid and reliable 
instrument measurement. Winch used 
two more judges the basis 
one more three personal documents: 
(1) need interview (that is, interview 
structured elicit evidence these needs), 
(2) case-history interview, and (3) 
thematic apperception test.” 

The instrument used the present study 
for the measurement needs was the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule 
The printed inventory consists 225 pairs 
statements from which the respondent 
asked choose the statement each pair 


were also gathered from same-sex friends 
each member twenty-eight couples. Results 
the parallel analysis for same-sex friends will 
later. 

questionnaires and personality inventories 
were administered thirty-two the couples 
the investigators. The other twenty-eight couples 
Were unsupervised filling out the questionnaires 
and inventories but were instructed inde- 
pendently. consistency score, which built into 
the inventory check reliability, was used 
compare the above two sets couples, and 
difference between the two groups was 
ound. 

Ktsanes, and Ktsanes, cit., 244. 

Edwards, Edwards Personal Pref- 
Schedule, New York: The Psychological 
Corporation, 1954. 
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which believes most characteristic 
himself. This recently developed test pro- 
vides measurement personality varia- 
bles. Scores each the variables range 
from and are fairly symmetrically 
distributed around their respective means. 
The variables are relatively independent 
each other, with the mean their intercor- 
relations reported Edwards being 
and only the 105 correlations being 
the PPS the minimizing the influence 
social desirability responses match- 
ing pairs statements which had been 
found approximately equal desira- 
bility. The test has been standardized 
nation-wide sample and currently being 
used number projects. Edwards re- 
ports satisfactory split-half 
reliability coefficients for each his vari- 
ables. 

The PPS variables, like those used 
Winch, are based part Murray’s defini- 
tion and classification Ten 
the variables the PPS are similar defi- 
nition and meaning ten those used 
Winch. These are: abasement, achievement, 
approach (affiliation), autonomy, deference, 
dominance, hostility (aggression), nurtur- 
ance, recognition (exhibition), and succor- 
ance. The other five PPS variables (order, 
intraception, change, endurance, and hetero- 
sexuality) are not directly comparable 
the remaining five variables used Winch 
(status aspiration, status striving, anxiety, 
emotionality, and vicariousness). Whereas 
the PPS gives one score for each person 
each variable, Winch “double-dichotomized” 
many his need variables, scoring the vari- 
able overt and covert and within the mar- 
riage and outside the marriage, giving four 
scores the need for each individual. Al- 
though the measurement methods the two 
studies differ, the variables which they at- 
tempt assess are fairly similar, allowing 
for comparison our results with those ob- 
tained Winch and associates. 


Edwards, Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule Manual, New York: The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 1954, 12. 

sonality, New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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RESULTS 


Employing the theory complementary 
needs, and taking into account the two kinds 
complementariness mentioned earlier, 
would hypothesize: (1) that the inter- 
couple correlations involving the same need 
would negative, and (2) that the 210 in- 
tercorrelations, each which involves two 
different needs, would positive. 

Winch and the Ktsaneses reported that 
their correlations the same need 
were negative, and these were significant 
the per cent our study, how- 
ever, only two the correlations the 


both needs the pair, this gives cor. 
relations which are comparable with those 
the other study. these correlations, 
only were positive, and just one these 
was significant the per cent level. 
the other direction only the negative 
correlations were significant. Out the 
other 178 correlations pairs needs not 
comparable with those Winch and the 
Ktsaneses for which they did not hy- 
pothesize relationship, were positive and 
were negative, with only significantly 
positive and significantly negative. Thus 
our data give little evidence either com- 


TABLE SUMMARY INTERCOUPLE CORRELATIONS 


Number r’s Number r’s Significant .05 Level 
Hypothesized Direction Opposite Direction 
Kind Inter- Hypothesized 
couple Correlation Tested Direction Observed 
Different needs 210 100 10.50 10.50 
Total 225 102 11.25 11.25 


Significant .01 level, disregard requirements for minimum number cases cell. 


same need were negative, and neither 
these was significant. the other hand, 
our positive correlations were significant 
the per cent level, showing tendency 
the direction homogamy rather than 
complementariness for our data. 

testing for type complementariness, 
Winch and the Ktsaneses hypothesized that 
344 correlations, involving specific pairs 
needs, would positive. They found 221 
(64 per cent) these correlations posi- 
tive, and these, 63, per cent the 
total, significant the per cent level. 
the other direction, their 123 nega- 
tive correlations were They 
therefore found little more evidence for 
complementariness than for homogamy 
the pairs needs which they selected for 
this analysis. 

With our data were able compare 
tested Winch and the Ktsaneses, the 
other involving least one need for which 
did not have comparable measure. Since 
each member the couple was scored 

Winch, Ktsanes, and Ktsanes, cit., 247. 
The number their correlations same need 
larger than our since they double-dichotomized 


some their variables. 
246. 


plementariness homogamy for paired need 
combinations. 

Table summarizes the correlations our 
sample both the hypothesized and the 
opposite direction. Following the test em- 
ployed Winch and associates, the findings 
would support the theory complementary 
needs the number correlations which 
were significant the hypothesized direction 
should exceed the number expected occur 

Since the number correlations which 
found the hypothesized direction 


test the departure frequencies one tail 
empirical distribution from the frequency 
that tail expected the sampling distribution 
around Winch and the Ktsanes con- 
cluded that clear that the theory passes 
the test,” since the probability exceeding the 
“expected” number (19.4) significant correla- 
tions much less than .001. Actually, 
this would seem weak test their hypoth- 
esis. They could have set 388 sub-hypotheses, 
each which would require significant the 
hypothesized direction for its independent 
ceptance. Since they found only 71, per cent, 
these significant the level, over per cent 
the sub-hypotheses derived from the theory 
would have been rejected. This not very strong 
support for theory. 


fit 
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less than would expected chance, 
must conclude that the results from 
sample are not accord with the general 
complementary needs. Table 
also shows little evidence for homogamy 
needs. Although the total number correla- 
(14) the direction opposite the 
hypothesis slightly higher than that ex- 
pected chance, the difference not sig- 
nificant the .05 level. 


CONCLUSIONS 


clearly shown that the findings 
our study not support the theory com- 
plementary needs. Not only are most the 
correlations between needs couples quite 
small, but even those which are large enough 
significant show consistent support 
for either complementariness homogamy. 
Out our 225 correlations, only were 
large enough significant the .05 
level, and just these were the direction 
hypothesized complementariness. 

When viewed the same manner, the 
evidence for complementariness reported 
Winch and the Ktsaneses not strong 
might wished. Although per cent 
their significant correlations were the 
hypothesized direction, only per cent 
all their correlations were significant the 
level, and per cent all their corre- 
lations were the opposite direction that 
hypothesized, spite the fact that they 
selected the 344 paired need correlations 
which they believed had the best chance 
fitting their theory. 

very unlikely that any theory mate 
selection which stated terms uniform 


direction relationship between needs 
general will substantiated. all the needs 
which could listed, might expect only 
few highly relevant mate selection 
and marital adjustment. Furthermore, there 
reason believe that needs should 
either homogamous complementary. 
This depends the kind need relation- 
ship required bring satisfaction, and the 
findings both studies discussed here would 
support our doubt that any uniform direc- 
tionality relationship can found. 

view these results, would suggest 
that further efforts this research area 
would most effective one started not 
with theory needs, but with general 
theory mate selection and marital adjust- 
ment. This theory should specify the per- 
sonality variables which 
relevant the situations being studied, not 
limiting the variables needs formulation. 
This theory would also indicate the kind 
relationships which would expect find 
among our variables. These relationships 
might complementary some instances 
and homogamous others, and would prob- 
ably terms patterns personality 
characteristics rather than single variables. 
And finally, such theory would include con- 
sideration background and situational 
variables which must taken into account 
explaning the operation the personality 
variables. Since there has been comparatively 
little research the influence personality 
variables mate selection and marital ad- 
justment, Winch and his associates have 
made important contribution focusing 
attention this problem. 


CHANGE VALUES AND ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE FAMILY 


CHARLES RAMSEY 
Cornell University 


study changes values and atti- 
tudes high school juniors and seniors 
toward family relations reported them 
1939 and 1952. All the relevant re- 
procedures the 1939 study were 
repeated 1952 obtain comparable 


paper presents the findings 


Lowry NELSON 
University Minnesota 


BACKGROUND THE PROBLEM 
Previous research changes the family 
has established two general facts relevant 
the problem this paper. First, there has 


1The data for 1939 were collected Frank 
Howard Forsyth connection with his study 
attitude measurement. See his Construction 
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been large increase the divorce rate 
over the last several and, second, 
the family has been steadily surrendering 
functions other institutions, especially the 
state, the school, and economic 
The increase the divorce rate has brought 
much interest whether the family be- 
coming severely disorganized.* Further, the 
loss functions believed associated 
with changes values and attitudes toward 
the home and family.® 

However, there little rigorous research 
the question change values and atti- 
tudes toward the family, and the solution 
the problem difficult glean from the 
more theoretical literature. First, most 
the theoretical literature concerned with 
very long-term trends and only passing ref- 
erence made changes values and atti- 
tudes toward the family many cases. Sec- 
ond, there some difference opinion 
among authorities how particular types 
attitudes have changed. 

perusal the literature indicates: (1) 
that there less agreement between parents 
and children ideals than formerly; (2) 
that there declining sense obligation 


Scale Measure Attitude Toward Relief, Univer- 
sity Minnesota, Unpublished Doctoral Disserta- 
tion, 1939. 

2Kingsley Davis, Perspective 
Marriage and Divorce,” The Annals the Ameri- 
can Academy Political and Social Science, 272 
(November, 1950), pp. 9-21. 

3See William Ogburn and 
Technology and the Changing Family, Cambridge: 
The Riverside Press, 1955, Chapter 

Abrams, “The Concept Family Stability,” The 
Annals, op. cit., especially and references 
therein. 

For example, see: Mabel Elliott and Francis 
Merrill, Social Disorganization, New York: 
Harper, 1950, especially 344. 

Most the factors parent-youth are 
the increase, and would therefore sup- 
posed parent-youth conflict the increase: See 
Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology Parent-Youth 
Conflict,” American Sociological Review, (August, 
1940), pp. 523-536, for discussion these factors. 
For discussion the point that conflict increas- 
ing see Joseph Folsom, The Family and Demo- 
cratic Society, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1934, especially pp. 182-183. 
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the family; and (3) that parents have less 
rigid expectations their children and less 
authoritarian control, and there are more 
democratic decisions family 

also evident that: (1) some authori- 
ties feel that general family adjustment 
less often attained under conditions 
urbanization and specialization while others 
feel new type adjustment coming 
about; (2) most think that the home has 
lost its attraction except for the basic func- 
tions sustenance while others claim that 
since the only function left the home the 
affectional one, home has come more 
pleasant place; and (3) nearly everyone 
believes intimacy and the exchange con- 
fidences among family members decreas- 
ing but there some disagreement this 

the basis the literature the present 
writers were led expect changes values 
and attitudes toward the family during the 
period 1939-1952. 


THE VALUE ATTITUDE VARIABLES 


order test the hypotheses discussed 
above, the authors replicated study atti- 
tudes youth toward the family made 
1939 the University Minnesota. 
comparing the results obtained 1952 with 


8See Hagood, “The Farm Home and 
Family,” Taylor, al., Rural Life the 
United States, New York: Alfred Knopf, 1949, 
especially page 45; Elliott and Merrill, 
335; Folsom, op. cit., 181; Mowrer, The 
Family, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1932, 
274; and Bossard, “Parent-Child Rela- 
tionships and the Family Council,” Fishbein, 
Burgess (editors), Successful Marriage, New 
York: Doubleday, 1948, especially 408, and Og- 
burn and Nimkoff, op. cit., Chapter 

For example see Truxal and Mer- 
rill, The Family American Culture, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1947, especially 761. 

See Nimkoff, Marriage and the Family, 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1947, especially pp. 
601-607; Folsom, cit., pp. 191-193, and Elliott 
and Merrill, cit., 338. 

example see Elliott and Merrill, 
356; and Folsom, cit., 173. 

Ogburn and cit., 484-485 and 
Nimkoff, op. cit., 607. 

Truxal and Merrill, cit., 756. 

op. cit., 190. 
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CHANGE VALUES AND ATTITUDES TOWARD THE FAMILY 


those obtained 1939 was possible 
determine the amount and direction 

over the total period. However, any 
changes which may have occurred within the 
period would not revealed the research 
procedures used unless those changes were 
characteristic both the first and last years 
the period. 

The specific measure used both years 
was the twenty-two item scale family ad- 
justment which makes part the Min- 
nesota Scale for the Survey 
The total score this scale called “total 
family adjustment” this report. 

The total Minnesota Scale for the Survey 
Opinions includes 132 items attitudes 
toward the family, school, law, economics, 
and sections morale and inferiority feel- 
The responses each statement are 
“strongly agree,” “agree,” “undecided,” “dis- 
agree,” and “strongly disagree.” order 
prevent artificially patterned responses, the 
statements vary form that agree- 
ment with the statement sometimes favor- 
able the institution and sometimes un- 
favorable. Further assurance against halo 
effect given the fact that only every sixth 
item refers the family, making total 
items the family adjustment scale. 
agreement with the statement favorable 
the family, responses are scored the 
following way: agree” point, 
“agree” points, “undecided” points, 
“disagree” points, and “strongly dis- 
able the family, then “strongly disagree” 
scored point, “disagree” points, and 
on. low score thus always favorable 
the family. 

The reliability the family scale was 
moderately high; for males and .86 
for females the test-retest method with 
60-day interval between Split-half co- 
efficients were slightly higher for the high 
school groups used the present 
Tests validity measured relation- 
ships between the scale scores and crude ex- 
ternal criteria indicated significant low 
moderate correlations. 


Rundquist and Raymond 
Sletto, Personality the Depression, Minneapolis: 
University Minnesota Press, 1936. 

Chapter 

op. cit. 


Although total adjustment appropri- 
ate variable terms the problem and 
previous literature changes attitudes 
toward the family, also plausible that 
change may occur attitude toward one 
specific type family relationship but not 
toward others. For example, intimacy be- 
tween parents and child may have decreased 
over the period, while satisfaction with the 
home may not have changed. Only five items 
the total twenty-two refer directly in- 
timacy, and therefore any changes which oc- 
curred this variable alone would ob- 
scured change lack change total 
adjustment. For this reason content anal- 
ysis the items the scale total adjust- 
ment toward the family were divided into 
sub-scales terms more specific concepts 
meaningful the study the family and 
consistent with previous literature. 

The family adjustment scale was therefore 
divided into sub-scales from three five 
items each the basis content analysis 
terms the more specific types family 
relations; (1) sense agreement between 
parent and child ideals, (2) sense ob- 
ligation the family, (3) home pleasant 
place be, (4) intimacy willingness 
exchange confidences. 

The specific questions included the sub- 
scales were grouped the following manner. 
(Item numbers are from the original scale.) 
The indicated type response the type 
which indicates favorable attitude toward 
the family. 


Sense Agreement Between Parent and Child 
Ideals: 
are inclined too old- 
fashioned their ideas. (disagree) 
117. Parents are too particular about the kind 
company one keeps. (disagree) 
129.So far ideas are concerned, parents 
and children live different worlds. 
(disagree) 
Sense Obligation the Family: 
plans for the future, parents should 
given first consideration. (agree) 
27.A man should willing 
everything for his family. (agree) 
45.One owes his greatest obligation his 
family. (agree) 
Home Pleasant Place Be: 
Home the most pleasant place the 
world. (agree) 
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home. (disagree) 
63. One becomes nervous home. (disagree) 
69. The joys family life are much over- 
rated. (disagree) 
87.One feels most contented home. 
(agree) 
Feeling that Parents Expect Too Much from 
Their Children: 
9.Parents expect too much from their 
children. (disagree) 
33. Parents too often expect their grown-up 
children obey them. (disagree) 
parents usually treat him fairly 
and sensibly. (agree) 
Intimacy—Willingness Confi- 
dences: 
15.One ought discuss important plans 
with members his family. (agree) 
cannot find much understanding 
home elsewhere. (disagree) 
57. People the family can trusted com- 
pletely. (agree) 
should confide more fully mem- 
bers his family. (agree) 
105. Members the family are too curious 
about one’s personal affairs. (disagree) 


Exchange 


Although the previous literature seemed 
require dividing the total scale into the above 
component parts, the resulting reduction 
the number items would make suspect 
lower reliability the score. reduce the 
error classification persons, due the 
lower reliability, two devices were used. 
First, the intensity component was dichotom- 
ized into “agree” and “not agree.” Thus, all 
shadings agreement were treated identi- 
cal, were all shadings failure agree 
with statement. Therefore, the only per- 
sons erroneously classified due low reliabil- 
ity would those who fluctuated between 
“agree” and “not agree,” while those who 
fluctuate between, say, “strongly agree” and 
“agree” would not erroneously classified. 
Second, the total score each sub-scale was 
dichotomized into “high” and “low.” Thus 
persons who fluctuated between, say, score 
one and three five point sub-scale 
would not erroneously classified, since all 
three scores involved are treated identical. 
Only those persons whose scores fluctuated 
across the lines dichotomization would 
erroneously classified due low reliability 
the sub-scale. These two devices not elimi- 
nate the problem reliability, but they 
greatly reduce its importance. 
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RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


Mora small town with slightly 
2,000 population 1950 and 1,500 
The county which Mora located was 
somewhat below average the nation with 
respect land value per farm, electrifica. 
tion, farm dependency, and level living 
index 1930, but was above the national 
average and only slightly below the average 
for the East North Central Division 1945, 
The hinterland made mainly dairy 
farms. 

There were 102 students the junior and 
senior classes the high school 1939 and 
152 1952. There were girls and 
boys the 1939 class, marked disparity 
sex distribution. The sexes were evenly 
distributed 1952. All the juniors and 
seniors the Mora High School were given 
the opinion scale 1939, and this procedure 
was repeated 1952. addition, several 
social factors were obtained both studies, 
including sex, father’s occupation, and resi- 
dence. 

The scores were added the basis the 
weighted responses for the family adjustment 
score, and the scores for the sub-scales were 
dichotomized indicated above. all cases, 
the chi square test significance was 
ployed analyzing the data. 


FINDINGS 


The hypothesis that there are some changes 
attitudes toward family relations between 
1939 and 1952 was not borne out the 
data. Total family adjustment, the feeling 
that parents expect too much from their 
children, agreement between parents and 
children ideals, and the view home 
pleasant place were not different among 
the juniors and seniors the high school 
the two years studied. While the data sug- 
gest decrease sense obligation the 
family, the difference not statistically sig- 
nificant. There appeared somewhat 
more intimacy 1952 than 1939, but 
again the difference was not statistically 
significant. 

Because school enrollment for the 
group studied has changed and this change 
generally selective with respect 
(more boys 1952 than 1939), the hypoth- 
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differences between the two samples 
yas tested with the sex variable controlled. 
This was done the assumption that the 
itself might also make difference 
attitudes. The findings were similar 
those for the total group. However, the de- 
sense obligation the family 
part females was statistically sig- 
the per cent level. There was 
change the boys’ sense obligation. Thus 
the slight decrease for the total sample noted 
above was due entirely the girls’ decrease 
obligation. 

enrollment also related social 
and residence, that is, farm children 
attending school through the senior year 
inhigh school more now than was formerly 
the case. Parental occupational status, classi- 
fed farm and non-farm, was controlled 
the hypothesis was again tested. Again 
the hypothesis change attitudes toward 
gecific types family relations was not 
significant changes were ob- 
for either the farm non-farm 


groups. 


CONCLUSION 


There evidence this study sup- 
port the hypothesis that there were changes 
adjustment their values and 
toward specific family relations 
fom 1939 1952, with one exception: the 
the 1952 sample had less sense 
the family than those the 
1939 sample. 

The findings are not unequivocal because 
the obvious methodological difficulties 
ideology and more particularly 
change ideology. The interpretation 
questions respondents paramount 
importance some research, and the cul- 
tural meanings themselves may change, 
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well the phenomena being studied. While 
validity was established for the scale 
family attitudes, the method was crude. 
However, the theories change atti- 
tudes toward the family are correct for the 
period covered this study, the changes 
would expected show this study. 

Without presuming generalize their re- 
sults beyond the universe the study, the 
authors are led speculate briefly the 
possible explanation the results. Among 
other factors importance previously men- 
tioned, the high rates divorce and separa- 
tion during this period led many students 
and other observers regard the American 
family notably unstable, especially the 
family the urban environment. The first 
suggestion that the family achieving 
successful adaptation what are often 
called urban influences; that is, whatever 
changes may take place other family func- 
tions, the basic confidence and loyalties 
members each other are not measurably 
affected. The second suggested explanation 
that the age group included this sample 
not influenced attitudes changes 
the social their lives are sheltered 
from the changes the economic and social 
order—changes which may more immedi- 
ately reflected changes the attitudes 
adults. 

Whether not the findings this study 
are established subsequent research, 
apparent that the alarms sounded from 
press, lecture and pulpit about the problems 
the family have little effect dis- 
couraging youth from entering matrimony. 
More them are marrying than ever before 
and doing younger ages, apparently 
undeterred the much-discussed “uncer- 
tainties” family life. 
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TYPOLOGY NORMS 


Morris 


University California, Los Angeles 


Professor Sumner? proposed 
famous classification norms into 
folkways and mores. Since that time there 
have been few efforts elaborate criticize 
this basic classification, even though there 
has been tremendous increase interest 
the empirical investigation norms dur- 
ing this period. Sorokin vigorously attacked 
Sumner’s typology, calling kind 
grocery basket into which are dumped to- 
gether [all sorts and has re- 
placed with his classification law-norms, 
technical norms, norms etiquette and 
fashion, and final category norms 
“something which the grocery 
basket still evident. Linton has con- 
tributed the well-known categories: uni- 
versals, specialties, and Most 
recently, Robin Williams has revised and 
elaborated Sorokin’s classification his pro- 
posal technical, conventional, aesthetic, 
and moral norms, and has further suggested 
classification terms the major dimen- 
sions norms, together with sketch the 
characteristics type called “institutional 
The typology norms presented here, 
while based part upon these prior efforts, 
attempts classification employing addi- 
tional dimensions (or criteria), directed to- 
ward the establishment the salience 
particular norms any given hierarchical, 
normative system. 
should pointed out once that the 
rather considerable literature the classi- 


fifty years have passed since 


Graham Sumner, Folkways, Boston: 
Ginn Co., 1906. 

Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Per- 
sonality, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947, 
87. 

85. 

4Ralph Linton, The Study Man, New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1936, Ch. 16. 

Williams, American Society, New 
York: Knopf, 1951, Ch. 

Cf. the bibliographic footnotes Clyde Kluck- 


fication values relevant the problem 
typing norms; nevertheless, there 
difference between values and norms, which 
precludes the direct application value 
classifications the study norms. 
make very brief distinction between values 
and norms, may said, following 
Kluckhohn,’ that values are individual, 
commonly shared conceptions the de- 
sirable, i.e. what and/or others feel 
justifiably want—what felt proper 
want. the other hand, norms are gen- 
erally accepted, sanctioned prescriptions for, 
prohibitions against, others’ behavior, be- 
lief, feeling, i.e. what others ought do, 
believe, feel—or else. Values can held 
single individual; norms cannot. Norms 
must shared prescriptions and apply 
others, definition. Values have only 
subject—the believer—while 
both subjects and objects—those who set 
the prescription, and those whom ap- 
plies. Norms always 
values never do. Although true that 
commonly held values often result the 
formation norms that insure the main- 
tenance the values, this not always the 
case. Nor does follow that every norm, 
the point its application, involves 
presently held value, even though most 
norms are based upon established values. 
Turner has pointed there may 
widely-held value placed 
skills society, but norm which states 
that baseball ought played the in- 
dividuals that society, they will suffer 
the consequences. the other hand, there 
may norm that recommends stopping 


hohn and others, “Values and Value-Orientations 
the Theory Action” Talcott Parsons and Ed- 
ward Shils (editors), Toward General 
Action, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951, pp. 388-433. 

pp. 395-396. 

Turner, “Value Conflict Social 
Disorganization,” Sociology and Social Research, 
(May-June, 1954), pp. 301-308. 
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TYPOLOGY NORMS 


red light even when there traffic, 
without value attached the instance. 
demonstration the difference between 
norms and values may found attempt- 
ing answer the question when and how 
children begin develop values distinc- 
tion norms, i.e. ideas what desirable 
distinct from shared ideas what others 
do, with sanctions 

follows that norms and values must 
and operationalized different 
fashions, using different criteria. Whereas 
Kluckhohn has suggested classification 
values the bases modality, content, 
intent, generality, intensity, explicitness, ex- 
tent, and organization, and although this 
scheme provides valuable insights for the 
norms, does not mean that 
norms can classified the same manner, 
since other criteria are involved, such de- 
gree and kind sanction, extent and kind 
deviation, and the like. 

The development the typology pre- 
sented here arose partially from the realiza- 
that other schemes classification 
dealt only with certain aspects norms. 
Sumner’s classification based largely upon 
the degree conformity required and the 
kinds sanction applied. Linton’s classifica- 
tion based upon the mixed criteria ex- 
tent acceptance (universals and alterna- 
tives) and extent application (specialties) 
Sorokin’s classification utilizes the mixed 
criteria content, ie. what areas be- 
havior belief the norms regulate, his 
distinction between the technical norms and 
norms etiquette and fashion, and the 
criterion degree conformity required 
(obligatory vs. free norms), his distinc- 
tion between law norms and moral norms. 
also uses the criterion reciprocity 
“two-sidedness” the latter distinction. 
Williams uses content criteria, what areas 
behavior are regulated, his classification 


~_. 


distinction between “the morality 
constraint” and “the morality cooperation” may 
viewed present terms the distinction be- 
tween the obeying norms and establishing 
values. Although discusses (pp. 180-182), Pia- 
get does not fully develop the third theme, that 
setting norms for others. Cf. Jean Piaget, The 
Moral Judgment the Child, Glencoe: The Free 

cit., pp. 412-421. 
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technical, conventional, aesthetic, 
norms, and suggests the use such charac- 
teristics extent agreement, modes 
enforcement, explicitness, and specificity 
criteria, although never proceeds 
systematic classification these bases. 
does suggest single type, institutional 
norm, which has several the charac- 
teristics. 

The various classifications based upon 
these selected criteria, characteristics 
norms, are useful for the particular problems 
which these writers had mind, e.g., the de- 
velopmental problems Sumner, the cul- 
tural homogeneity problems Linton, and 
on. The present classification based 
upon the somewhat different problem es- 
tablishing and predicting the salience 
norms. but first step, prior the de- 
velopment empirical measures the vari- 
ables outlined below. 

The characteristics norms selected for 
the classification are presented grouped 
continua. These are arranged that types 
profiles can constructed vertical read- 
ing the characteristics given norm 
all continua. 


Extent knowledge norm 
(1) subjects (those who set the norm) 


(2) objects (those whom the norm 
applies) 


Extent acceptance, agreement with norm 
(3) subjects 


almost everyone 
(4) objects 
almost everyone 


Extent application norm objects 
(5) groups categories 


very few almost everyone 
(6) conditions 
specified few .......... almost all 


(7) Reward—punishment 
more reward 
than punishment ... 
(8) Severity sanction 
light, unimportant ... heavy, important 


more 
than reward 
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most striking omission the content the 
The classification here not based upon 
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(9) Enforcing agency 
specialized, general, 
designated universal 
responsibility ......... responsibility 


(10) Extent enforcement 
lax, intermittent .... 


(11) Source authority 


rigorous, uniform 


rational, divine, inherent, 

expedient, absolute, 

instrumental ........ autonomous 
(12) Degree internalization objects 

little, great, 

external enforcement 

sufficient 


III. TRANSMISSION THE 


(13) Socialization process 
late learning, 
from secondary 


early learning, 
from primary 


(14) Degree reinforcement subjects 


(15) Amount conformity attempted 


objects 
attempted attempted 
almost everyone 
(16) Amount deviance objects 


(17) Kind deviance 
formation patterned idiosyncratic 
sub-norms evasion™ deviation 


should noted once that the above 
selection characteristics norms se- 
lection: does not intend represent all 
the features norms which may useful 
analysis. For example, the following char- 
acteristics were considered candidates for 
inclusion the typology: specificity and ex- 
plicitness the statement the norms, 
formal vs. informal sanctions, repressive vs. 
restitutive sanctions, degree and kind con- 
flict with other norms, locus conflict 
(intra-group vs. inter-group), perceived con- 
sequences deviance subjects and ob- 
jects. These characteristics were excluded 
from the typology, either because they 
seemed not vary consistently possible 
polar types with the other criteria used, 
because they were subsumed under the cri- 
teria listed the typology. Probably the 


Williams, op. cit., pp. 347-371. 


content criteria, e.g. between technical and 
aesthetic norms, norms referring behavior 
vs. norms referring beliefs, feelings, cog- 
nition. The position taken here that these 
various norms, classified according con- 
tent, may all have the characteristics selected 
for the typology just outlined. other 
words, constructed types based upon the 
characteristics listed above apply equally 
well norms any the content areas, 
further step the application the type 
investigate the relations between the 
types norms and the content areas 
which they apply. 

The two types which appear most ob- 
viously are the polar ones. Reading down the 
extreme right-hand end each the con- 
tinua, one may construct polar type 
norm which may called absolute norm: 
norm which known and supported 
everyone, which applies everybody under 
all conditions, which rigorously enforced 
heavy sanctions. Reading down the left- 
hand end each continua, the opposite polar 
type may constructed which may desig- 
nated conditional norm, suggesting its lim- 
ited application and sporadic enforcement. 

The arrangement the continua above 
points once the similarity between the 
present typology norms and the familiar 
folk-urban, sacred-secular typology Ton- 
nies, Redfield, Becker, and others. This 
not surprising since has long been hypothe- 
sized, sometimes other terms, that folk 
society has high ratio absolute norms, 
and urban scciety high ratio condi- 


tion norms according the area behavior 
regulated, e.g. technical and aesthetic, Sorokin 
Williams; classification norms according 
the nature action called for the norms, 
norms regulating behavior, belief, feeling, 
Parsons. Cf. Talcott Parsons, Superego and 
the Theory Social Systems,” Talcott Parsons, 
et. al., Working Papers the Theory Action, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953. Chapter 

may argued that stretching the 
ing the term “content” make apply two 
such basically different classification schemes. Both, 
however, point toward what included the 
prescription, rather than focusing implementa- 
tion does the present classification. 


TYPOLOGY NORMS 


tional norms. There also some resemblance 
between the absolute norm and Williams’ 
concept institutional 

The placement existing norms, group, 
organizational societal, along the various 
continua the typology should result the 
formulation additional mixed types which 
will useful the analysis and prediction 
changes single norms the norma- 
tive structure. 

Further theoretical formulation possible 
both within the typology relationships be- 
tween the continua are discovered, and 
means using established profiles de- 
pendent independent variables related 


Williams, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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outside factors. For example, the investiga- 
tion the change norms regarding com- 
munism could proceed within either the 
frameworks. 

When the various continua have been op- 
erationalized, task now under way, the 
process change norms and the relative 
salience norms can objectively re- 
corded. Eventually predictions can de- 
veloped about which characteristics norms 
will change, and what temporal pattern. 
Research being carried out present 
investigate small organizations the rela- 
tionships between (a) statements past and 
intended deviance, (b) perceptions the 
characteristics norms subject individ- 
uals, and (c) perceptions the character- 
istics norms object individuals. 
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NOTES RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONTENT 
MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


EATON 
University California, Los Angeles 


Social science knowledge plays only small 
role the formal curriculum medical schools, 
although few medical educators would dismiss 
irrelevant. About one-third the Medical 
College Admission Test consists section 
called “Understanding Modern Society.” The 
social sciences appear regarded ap- 
propriate topic for pre-professional study, al- 
though few medical students have more than 

There much less official support for social 
science study the average medical school 
curriculum. There are almost social science 
questions National Board examinations. But 
there evidence change attitude among 
medical educators, particularly number 
medical schools presently engaged major 
curriculum change. Among them Western 
Reserve University, the locale the study 
reported this paper. During the last few 
years, two lectures have been given social 


read the annual meeting the 
American Sociological Society, September, 1955. 
The views expressed are those the writer, who 
was Visiting Professor Sociology, School Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 
from September, 1953 August, 1956. This report 
part program curriculum evaluation, di- 
rected the Subcommittee Evaluation the 
School Medicine Western Reserve University, 
under grant provided the Commonwealth 
Fund. The preceptor group observations were made 
Dorothea Spellman, Mary Lou Somers, Con- 
stance Impallaria Albee, Joseph Marchese, Lee 
Coleman, and Milton Horowitz. Their written 
reports were made available for study. in- 
debted Milton Horowitz, Thomas George 
Bidder, and Thomas Hale Ham for their encourage- 
ment and many valuable suggestions the conduct 
this inquiry. 

Galdston, Editor, Social Medicine, Its De- 
rivatives and Objectives, New York Academy 
Medicine Institute Social Medicine, 1947, New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1949, ix. 


scientists the first second year 
addition, this study, undertaken the request 
the Subcommittee Evaluation the 
School Medicine, showed that social science 
topics were regularly brought for considera- 
tion many teachers and students “pre- 
ceptor group” classes. Sometimes this was done 
directly, but more often was inference 
and innuendo. This general conclusion was de- 
rived from analysis detailed written re- 
ports what transpired five such classes 
over period nearly year. Medical edu- 
cators, who sometimes seemed conscious only 
amination, were also dealing with the social atti- 
tudes and beliefs that affect medical practice. 

the crowded agenda medical schools, 
the question formally adding another body 
knowledge the already tightly packed cur- 
riculum somewhat controversial. Every de- 
partment feels has insufficient time present 
its material. But there already acceptance 
the idea that social science knowledge 
centrally relevant the practice medicine. 
Teaching about social science problems was 
more common than was officially acknowledged. 

The “New Curriculum.” new curriculum 
was introduced 1952 following process 
intensive faculty planning. The result was not 
reconditioned version the old model; was 
radically redesigned program. This not the 
time nor place for general discussion this 
quiet revolution medical education, which has 
been described The report will con- 
fine itself one feature special interest 
sociologists: the emphasis the human rela- 
tions aspects medicine. 

Upon entering the School Medicine 
Western Reserve University, students are given 
faculty policy statement which states, among 


other things, that physician “should know, 


2Joseph Wearn, John Caughey, Jr. 
Thomas Hale Ham, John Patterson, and 
Lowell Orbison, Contributors, Experiment 
Medical Education Western Reserve University; 
Symposium the Evolution the Program, 
New York: Press Recording and Statistical Cor- 
poration, for the Association Life Insurance 
Medical Directors America, 1954. 
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proadly that the total personality the resultant 
many dynamic forces the environment. The 
most important factor the individual’s early 
environment his relationship with his mother, 
father, and siblings. The whole family con- 
stellation affected not only illness but 
numerous social, economic, and emotional forces 
which are often significant the prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment illness. For the stu- 
dent have adequate appreciation all 
this and develop his capacity for evaluation 
all the factors the patient’s own illness, 
must make direct observation the patient 
the patient’s own environment, just 
would were studying any other organism.” 

effort translate this point view 
into action, the Western Reserve University’s 
teaching program early introduces the student 
people social beings. Instead beginning 
with dead bodies, the new curriculum starts the 
medical student with the study living people 
clinics, with physical examinations normal 
persons, with studies growth and development 
personality, the history medicine, and the 
history treatment. All first-year medical stu- 
dents work with the family normal preg- 
nant woman patient. They follow them through 
the experience delivery and the subsequent 
development the infant the family setting. 

Students make these observations under the 
guidance the mother’s physician. They make 
home visits throughout their four-year period 
medical school. clinical preceptor, physi- 
cian-tutor, assigned each group eight 
students during their discussions patients.* 
During the first year, these classes met twice 
week for one-hour period each. The preceptor 
groups served several purposes, such 
teaching physical examination methods and 
the integration basic and clinical sciences. 
There were prepared lectures, and students 
could discuss anything that was their minds. 
The meetings were relatively unstructured and 
therefore provided convenient setting 
observe when and how behavioral data were 
considered sufficiently pertinent the pre- 
ceptors and students brought for ex- 
tensive discussion. 


Reserve University, Clinical Science, 
Phase Cleveland, Ohio, September 1952 (mime- 
ographed statement); for the same statement 
Policy also see: Objectives Concerning Curriculum, 
Draft #11, April 10, 1951; Introduction Stu- 
dents the Patient for Phase Report No. 
March 1952. 

*Western Reserve University, Report No. 
the Subcommittee Evaluation, May 25, 1953 
(mimeographed statement). 


Social Wisdom vs. Science. Social science, 
unlike the other basic science fields, was taught 
almost exclusively clinical subject. The 
teaching was done medical practitioners and 
social workers, who had case-by-case orienta- 
tion human relations problems and were not 
acquainted with more generalized social science 
knowledge that might pertinent. The teach- 
ing was done mostly the form illustrations 
from hospital practice the families observed 
and, some extent, treated students under 
faculty supervision. Answers and opinions usu- 
ally reflected “common sense” knowledge and 
personal experience. They were rarly stated 
generalizations documented data. There 
was little reference the fact that human prob- 
lems medicine can studied research 
methods. 

Doctors, all applied scientists working with 
people, approach the social aspects their work 
with cognitive well normative interests. 
Both preceptors and students wanted know 
the facts, but many the discussions were 
interspersed with idealistic sentiments about 
what the facts should be. Present reality and 
socially desirable policy were often presented 
together. For example, descriptions partic- 
ular family pattern infant care were colored 
what the student teacher thought and 
felt about them. There was higher degree 
observer involvement the social aspects 
medicine than was apparent when clinical 
medicine problems were taken up. 

Ideas About Culture. Psychological and psy- 
chiatric variables were more often considered 
relevant than social system factors all five 
preceptors, including those with skeptical atti- 
tudes about psychoanalysis. The concept en- 
vironment was most often focused influences 
within the patient’s immediate family. Only 
occasionally was extended include the im- 
pact societal factors, like education, economic 
status, race membership, the effect mass 
communication media what patients think. 
probably accident that only single 
social science book was mentioned the records 
having been recommended for reading 
preceptor. 

The concept culture was generally restricted 
its application persons with beliefs and 
practices that would seem unusual the ma- 
jority medical students and doctors. Precep- 
tors used cultural interpretations most often 
explain the behavior and attitudes persons 
belonging minority groups, such migrants 
from the South, Negroes, and Japanese. The 
concept was hardly ever applied explain the 
dynamics thinking medical students, the 
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medical profession, hospital. Culture 
was something other people have. 

Ideas About Social Structure. The structure 
medical practice was discussed both norma- 
tively and functionally. was presented 
functionaly requiring high degree division 
labor great many specialties attain 
maximum efficiency. The “independent” general 
practitioner was held teachers ideal 
one respect: his function serve the whole 
patient and all his medical needs. However, 
there was much stress the inevitable limita- 
tions knowledge persons with general 
training and practice. They can function op- 
timally only through appropriate consultation 
with specialists, including persons outside the 
medical profession, such social workers and 
psychologists. There was stress becoming 
well informed, co-operative, and disciplined with 
respect playing one’s role within highly 
compartmentalized medical 
Among the elements this system often men- 
tioned were rigid code ethics, standards 
the organized medical profession, working pro- 
cedures hospitals and public health organi- 
zations, and legal requirements imposed the 
state. 

Preceptors, both verbally and their actions, 
failed give normative support the rigid 
system stratification social status and 
power, characteristic settings where medi- 
cine practiced. Students were treated more 
like colleagues than inferiors. Social workers 
were used the training program doctors. 
Preceptors felt they could admit students 
that they did not know everything. They some- 
times consulted students who had expert knowl- 
edge some area. “Use your head and collabo- 
rate, each according his ability,” seemed 
attitude more strongly supported than 
the more bureaucratic admonition: “Be careful, 
don’t step outside the limits your status!” 

Preceptors also encouraged students learn 
about human welfare services outside medi- 
cine, whose collaboration might essential 
provide effective care for patient. The illustra- 
tions were drawn largely from non-medical 
professions which function ancillary rela- 
tionship hospitals, such social work, clini- 
cal psychology, and public health nursing. 

Problems administrative medicine were 
explained most often interpersonal terms, 
with rare references their institutional 
social structure dimension. For example, dis- 
cussing the disinterest resident ma- 
ternity case who came the hospital late 
night, the focus the discussion was his 
personal shortcomings. There was record 
that anyone inquired what the resident’s work- 
ing hours and employment conditions were, and 


what efforts were being made administratively 
motivate staff give the best service they 
can. Administrative problems were viewed 
more problems morals than morale. 

Preceptors stressed that technical knowledge 
was not enough function adequately the 
social system medical practice. They were 
concerned with teaching students how com- 
municate effectively within that system. They 
explained that the practice medicine has 
changed radically under the impact effective 
communication devices, like the 
radio, television, fast transportation, and cheap 
printing. new technique can become common 
knowledge within matter weeks. physician 
practicing almost any part the United 
States within access the most advanced 
facilities for treating most problems. There are 
few things which doctor can alone, without 
the collaboration other persons. Preceptors 
believed students were need perfecting 
their communication skills, such record 
keeping checking with other departments, 
especially social work, about information they 
might have. They illustrated the need for speed- 
ing the process communication when the 
normal channels institution were too slow, 
for example, delivering X-ray report when 
needed. 

Ideas About Social Change. number 
human relations attitudes supported pre- 
ceptors were variance with those observed 
students medical and hospital practice. 
The emphasis team-work collaboration and 
formal status the medical 
school was different from the rigid status hier- 
archy the average hospital. The faculty 
policy favoring complete physical examinations 
with attention the psychosocial aspects 
each problem was contrast the way most 
doctors operate private practice, and the 
way hospitals conduct their clinics. The revised 
program medical education seemed 
aiming training new type doctor. 
succeeds, the graduate physicians will be, 
some extent, “out step.” They will reject 
certain widespread medical practices and atti- 
tudes which the opinion the faculty are 
doubtful value. 

Preceptors supported number potentially 
inconsistent attitudes, but were rarely recorded 
discussing the problems doctors have re- 
solving these conflicts their own lives. For 
example, students were taught show in- 
terest the “whole patient” but not probe 
“too deeply.” Patients were thought need 
the best medical care, regardless cost 
time, money equipment; but doctors also 
were thought entitled organize 
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practice earn good living and practice 
clinics within the limits set hospital 
resources. 

The preceptors were not antagonistic the 
consideration socially controversial topics, 
but were rarely recorded stimulating sys- 
tematic thinking through such issues. Stu- 
dents were encouraged express their personal 
opinions controversial social issues, and some 
preceptors were quite free stating their own 
convictions. For example, the special medical 
problems confronting Negro, prepaid medi- 
cine, group medical care, and unethical medical 
practices were mentioned. But there was 
record discussion about action support 
what were regarded socially healthy, 
reduce the effect unhealthy conditions. There 
was attempt indoctrination the precep- 
tor his point view, but also evidence 
that preceptors led students consider various 
facts and their consequences for such issues. 

Conclusions. general, the preceptors seemed 
support, the extent their concern with 
topics relevant culture, social structure, and 
social change, the contention those who, like 
Leo Simmons and Harold hold 
that medicine social well physical 
science. They showed little awareness what 
they taught the existing body knowledge 
sociology that relevant their field. 

The observed reluctance both preceptors 
and students discuss those social aspects 
medicine that have been matters policy con- 
troversy indicates that anyone engaged teach- 
ing about them must learn deal with the 
anxiety underlying such resistance. Social sci- 
entists have made numerous studies such 
areas the economics medicine, the doctor- 
patient relationship, and the culture the hos- 
pital, without becoming involved the market- 
ing any particular policy recommendation for 
the solution the problems that were dis- 
covered. Neither students nor medical pre- 
ceptors seemed acknowledge this. They did 
not distinguish clearly between the study 
and social policy they did 
between the particular diet patient and the 
diet they regarded most healthy for him. 
the other hand, they did not equate social with 
“socialized” medicine. They were very much 
interested the study the former. 

The organizational consequences this con- 
clusion for the planning medical education 
Western Reserve University, elsewhere, 
are only beginning social sci- 


Simmons and Harold Wolff, Social 
Science Medicine, New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 

Joseph Matarazzo, “Comprehensive Medi- 


entists participate curriculum planning, al- 
though several have been involved variety 
medical research programs. But should 
noted that the new curriculum medical 
education Western Reserve University very 
young and fluid. The faculty engaged 
ongoing process asking questions about the 
consequences their educational procedures. 
Within this type subculture, where change 
rather than the status quo dominant value, 
the prerequisites exist for the gradual acceptance 
social science knowledge more formally 
recognized area relevancy and priority. 


INTERCORRELATIONS SOCIAL 
PROBLEM RATES HONOLULU 


SCHMITT 


Redevelopment Agency 


This paper reports the intercorrelations found 
for selected social problem rates the Island 
Oahu (the Honolulu Standard Metropolitan 
Area). Computations were based data for 
the forty-two Oahu census tracts, presented 
recent publication the Honolulu Redevel- 
opment Agency and derived turn from the 
1950 Census and various series available 
locally. The following twelve series tract 
rates were used develop zero-order corre- 
lation matrix: 


Dwelling units without running water di- 
lapidated per cent all units reporting 
condition, 1950 

Dwelling units with 1.51 more persons per 
room per cent all units reporting occu- 
pants per room, 1950 

Married couples without their own house- 
hold per cent all married couples, 1950 


cine: New Era Medical Education,” Human 
Organization, (Spring, 1955), pp. 4-10. 

Schmitt, Housing, Health, and So- 
cial Breakdown Oahu: Study Census Tract 
Statistics, Honolulu: Redevelopment 
Agency, 1954, pp. 44-61 (out print). Other ar- 
ticles based data contained this report include 
the following, all the present author: “The 
Geographical Distribution Mental Disorders 
Oahu” (written with Harry Lee), Hawaii Medi- 
cal Journal, (May-June, 1955), pp. 
“Death, Disease, and Distance from Downtown,” 
Hawaii Medical Journal, (November-December, 
1955), pp. 131-132; “Housing and Health 
Oahu,” American Journal Public 
(December, 1955), pp. 1538-1540; “Density, De- 
linquency, and Crime Honolulu,” Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Research, (January, 1956), 
pp. 16-22; and Birth Rates 
Atypical Community,” American Journal Soci- 
ology (March, 1956), pp. 476-477. 
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Divorced widowed persons per cent 
all persons years age more, 1950 

Persons and over with less than five 
years school completed per cent all 
persons and over reporting schooling, 1950 

Families and unrelated individuals with 
1949 incomes under $2,000 per cent all 
families and unrelated individuals reporting in- 
come, 1950 

Unemployed persons per cent the 
civilian labor force, 1950 

Families with juvenile offenders, July 
December 31, 1948, per 1,000 families, 1950 

Average annual civilian admissions Oahu 
Prison, 1949-1951, per 1,000 civilians years 
age more, 1950 

10. Average annual new civilian venereal dis- 
ease cases reported the Territorial Department 
Health, per 1,000 civilians and 
over, 1950 

11. Average annual first admissions Terri- 
torial (mental) Hospital, exclusive military 
personnel and inmates other institutions, 1948- 
1952, per 1,000 civilian non-institutional popula- 
tion, 1950 

12. Average annual deaths from suicide, 1948- 
1952, per 1,000 civilians years age more, 
1950 


Intercorrelations the twelve social problem 
series are given Table For all sixty-six co- 
efficients correlation, the median was .464, 
and the range extended from —.071 (between 
suicide and juvenile delinquency rates) .868 
(for venereal disease and mental disorders). 
Well over half the coefficients were signifi- 
cantly different from zero the per cent 
level. Only two the sixty-six were negative. 

The variable most highly correlated with other 
social problems was unemployment. Between 
overcrowding housing and unemployment, the 
zero-order coefficient was .732, and, between 
prison admissions and unemployment, was 
.731. The median value between unemploy- 
ment and the other eleven social breakdown 
series included the study was .629. 

Income was found the other extreme. Ten 
the eleven social breakdown categories were 
correlated less than .50 with the per cent 
incomes under $2,000, and the median was 
only .260. 

Other series lay between these extremes. 
Venereal disease, overcrowding housing, and 


admissions Oahu Prison were, like unemploy. 
ment, highly intercorrelated with other 
problems. Suicide rates and educational attain. 
ment, like income levels, revealed far lower 
grees correlation with other forms social 
disorganization. 

The reasons underlying these intercorrelations 
are not clear. Although there obvious 
tionship between venereal disease and some 
forms mental disorder, for example, the close 
association between these rates census 
tract basis (r=.868) evidently result 
factors outside the present analysis. simi- 
larly perplexing problem the low degree 
correlation found between mental hospital ad- 
mission rates and suicide mortality. Some the 
other intercorrelations are equally difficult 
explain. 

Whatever the causative relationships under- 
lying these correlations, evident that they 
tend follow the patterns already observed 
mainland cities. Shaw and McKay, for example, 
reported close association between juvenile 
delinquency and other problem phenomena 
other authors have listed similar studies. 

Knowledge these intercorrelations has great 
potential usefulness. Even though the existence 
high correlation does not, itself, con- 
stitute proof causation one way the other, 
nevertheless extremely helpful clue 
toward the understanding urban relationships. 
more practical way, these intercorrela- 
tions, emphasizing the extent which social 
problems cluster limited geographic areas 
city, suggest the need for closer co-ordination 


health, welfare and planning activities ona 
neighborhood basis. The agencies responsible 


for such activities can thereby greatly improve 
the effectiveness their research, planning, 
and control measures. 


Clifford Shaw and Henry McKay, Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Urban Areas, Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1942, pp. 88, 89, 95, and 
98. 

James Quinn, Human Ecology, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950, Part IV. 

Foley, “Census Tracts and Urban 
Research,” Journal the American Statistical 
sociation, (December, 1953), pp. 733-742. 
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COMMENT CHRIS ARGYRIS’ “THE 
FUSION INDIVIDUAL WITH 
THE ORGANIZATION” 


the Editor: 


This paper (The Review, June, 1954, pp. 
267-272) has made significant contribution 
developing scores high operational and 
predictive validity indicating “the degree 
which the personalizing process finds expression 
business organization” (p. 267). raises, 
furthermore, some fundamental issues the 
relationship between personality 
structure processes. distinction made be- 
tween the “socializing process” which tries “to 
make agent the individual for the realiza- 
tion organizational objectives” and the 
sonalizing process” which the individual “tries 
seek self-expression; that make 
agency the organization for the realization 
personal objectives. The greater the expression 
the personalizing process, the greater the 
perceived fusion the individual with the or- 
ganization” (ibid.) and the higher the fusion 
scores. 

The fusion scores indicate what extent 
individuals are identified with the goals and 
values the organization. Their significance de- 
pends, therefore, upon (1) the extent which 
the socializing process and personalizing proc- 
esses can scored variables 
and/or (2) the degree which the interaction 
between these variables can analytically dif- 
ferentiated. 

These questions cannot examined this 
communication but can throw some light 
them exploring the meaning self- 
expression which considered the essence 
the personalizing process. 

The author does not define self-expression 
such but defines indirectly saying, 
“Using the data semi-structured interview, 
list all the personality factors that the individual 
reported desired express. Personality fac- 
tors, this paper, are defined any desire 
expressed the individual any desire 
the part the individual inferred the 
researcher” (p. 268). This very definition pre- 
cludes meaningful differentiation between the 
socializing process and the personalizing proc- 
ess. Let assume that individual expresses 


“desire” for “passivity” “isolation” (two 
factors listed among personality factors). the 
organization puts him subordinate role 
operation cut off from the group, from any 
responsibility initiative, his fusion score will 
high. His self-expression consists abilty 
act out his masochistic-schizophrenic tenden- 
cies. 

The resulting inconsistencies are not merely 
implicit the meaning the fusion scores, 
They become quite apparent the author 
the article interprets these scores. comparing 
the scores two departments notes that the 
fusion scores are high department (indeed 
they are higher than department “though 
people are continually working highly mech- 
anized accounting machines” (p. 271), “obtain 
little personality expression from the formal ac- 
tivities” and are thwarted their self-expression 
because “the necessity suppress their many 
learned abilities and initiative the work situ- 
ation” (p. 272). Yet they have high fusion 
scores because their for “informal 
activities” and belongingness” rate very 
high. 

The ambiguities such fusion scores 
not remedied unless industrial sociologists 
come grips with the basic values which 
underlie the socializing process and examine 
these values critically view the 
mental requirements personalizing process 
which foster the development free 
people democratic society rather than highly 
fused automatons. However the credit 
Argyris that posed the question the 
interrelationships between the socializing and 
personalizing process. 


Frep 


University Minnesota 


COMMENT “THE PROTESTANT 
ETHIC, LEVEL ASPIRATION, 
AND SOCIAL MOBILITY” 


the Editor: 


their recent article [American 
Review, (June, 1956), pp. 295-300] 
Mack, Murphy, and Yellin write thi 
“we must conclude that there evidence 
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these data that the Protestant ethic partici- 
pated any less Catholics than Protest- 
ants contemporary United States.” 
data” do, fact, prove something the kind 
for the sample tested. Unfortunately, hard 
see how they prove the broad generalization 
that “whatever influence these two religious sub- 
cultures have upon their adherents our 
society, far the Weberian thesis con- 
cerned, overridden the general ethos.” 
The authors show great courage attacking 
strongly entrenched position. 

Although this admittedly only the interim 
report ongoing study, are offered 
the results sampling covering workers 
and experienced applicants for three different 
types white-collar jobs. The sample self- 
selected the sense that includes those who 
already have, have reasonable expectations 
getting, these white-collar jobs. Applicants, 
for inclusion the sample, had have college 
degrees experience similar jobs. The prob- 
ably crucial figure for the ratio Catholics 
Protestants the whole country compared with 
the ratio those applying for these jobs 
omitted, probably because only those ques- 
indicating the religion the re- 
spondent sharply reduced portion the 
total could were used. 

The Protestant and Catholic groups are 
treated homogeneous although the Weberian 
thesis, which, according the authors, not 
applicable the United States, distinctly deals 
with types ethics.” seems 
likely that study would also show types 
“Catholic ethics.” The authors may have rea- 
soned that national sample would even out 
the differences but this questionable. Again, 
they speak “our society” which seems 
place positive value upon upward mobility striv- 
most “social problems” texts try 
show, the existence such unanimously-held 
value hypothesis, not fact. 

The American Sociological Society 
has recently heard papers the comparatively 
low levels aspiration Catholics. Social 
welfare agency figures substantiate this. Con- 
temporary studies France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, all with advanced capitalist economies, 
show differences aspiration and achievement 
according religion. the face mass 
more less reliable evidence and despite the 
availability such materials, the study 
hand offers national data comparative 
levels education, types education, levels 
income, sizes average families, occupa- 
tional levels, and life-chances general. With- 
out such facts, which the presumptive in- 
fluence religious affiliation beyond the sample 


given could measured, how can the authors 
possibly validate their thesis? 

summary, then, the authors have not only 
not disproved, they have barely tested, the ap- 
plicability Weber’s “Protestant ethic” 
contemporary American society. best they 
have proved the not-startling hypothesis that 
Protestant and Catholic workers some simi- 
lar occupations (on the single white-collar level) 
tend have similar mobility patterns and 
aspirations. 


ARTHUR JORDAN FIELD 
New York City 


REPLY FIELD 
the Editor: 


For Review readers who may look Mr. 
Field’s letter without having read the article 
which refers, feel obligated point 
out professional self-defense that most 
his criticisms consist paraphrasing 
reservations expressed more detail 
the article. 

The one exception charges with offense 
for which would not occur apologize: 
that should put empirical test theoreti- 
cal statement which is, the writer’s estimate, 
“strongly-entrenched” position. 

Another point elementary scientific method 
arises: the letter’s introductory states 
that our data fail “prove” that “whatever 
influence these two religious subcultures have 
upon their adherents our society, far 
the Weberian thesis concerned, overridden 
the general ethos.” not claim “proof” 
for the statement (see the last page our 
article). Indeed, difficult imagine how 
the failure reject null hypothesis could 
lead consideration scientific proof. 
think the statement quoted hypothesis 
for further study, subject the qualifications 
stated our paper. these qualifications 
that Mr. Field turns his following para- 
graphs. 

The guess hazarded that “only those ques- 
tionnaires indicating the religion the re- 
spondent could were used.” That cor- 
rect. had method intuiting the re- 
ligious affiliation respondents who declined 
give this information. Although “sharply 
reduced portion the total sample” was 
used, given both Tables and 
The notion that the ratio Catholics 
Protestants the whole country should 
compared with the ratio our sample as- 
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sumes that the society-wide ratio the “true” 
one for this problem. Should not, however, the 
proportions adherents each faith the 
labor force the standard against which 
measure the sample? the absence religious 
data the labor force, must fall back 
the inferential argument sample representa- 
tiveness, and have pointed out the fact that 
our sample selection stacks the deck favor 
rejecting the null hypothesis: “significant 
behavior differences should appear more readily 
among those with firm religious convictions than 
among the disinterested (p. 297).” agree 
with Mr. Field that the white-collar nature 
the sample imposes limitations possible 
generalizations, and have said (p. 300). 

true that Weber distinguished “types” 
Protestant ethics. These types may have cor- 
related behavioral consequences social class 
and mobility behavior, but are unaware 
any impelling evidence this point. Even 
study were reveal types Protestant and 
Catholic ethics, believe would mis- 
reading Weber’s position assume that 
these types were ranged single continuum, 
thus allowing the possibility overlap. What- 
ever gradations exist within the ethics, Weber 
asserted that there was qualitative difference 
between the Catholic and Protestant orienta- 
tions the world. For our purposes seemed 
adequate take into account strength re- 
ligious affiliation. This did, noted the 
preceding paragraph, and assumed that any 
bias would favor those with greater 
religious conviction. The 
sumption that national sample would even 
out the [within-ethic] differences” will have 
challenged something more than mere 
opinion. 

The letter makes the further point that the 
existence unanimously held positive value 
upon upward mobility striving hypothesis, 
not established fact. Obviously agree with 
this assertion (see 300) and further discuss 
the possibility occupational role deter- 
minant differences mobility attitudes. 

The results contemporary studies France, 
Italy, and Germany are interesting, but they 
not invalidate the results research three 
white-collar occupations contemporary Ameri- 
can society. have not offered data level 
education, type education, level income, 
size family, occupation, and life chances 
because are unaware the existence the 
above data classified religious membership 
and representing sample the American 
labor force. there empirical evidence that 
some these variables are associated with re- 
ligious affiliation, such evidence not con- 
flict with our findings. simply means, 


often true the development the sciences, 
that proposition retained through 
lation and qualification with regard time, 
place, and situation. 

Finally, unclear why Mr. Field finds 
our conclusion “not-startling” view the 
fact that questions the wisdom our at- 
tacking “strongly entrenched” 


Northwestern University 


Lake Forest College 
YELLIN 


U.S. Army 


THE REVIEW 
URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


the Editor: 


Dr. Axelrod’s review Urban Sociology 
raises some interesting questions. The reviewer 
objects “culture- class-centered bias 
taste.” Being one the few still remaining 
persons who attended Max Weber’s lectures and 
considering myself rather orthodox Weberian 
readily concede the validity the “value 
taboo.” But suggest that Weber’s position 
should re-examined and modified. 
opinion the taboo does not fully apply the 
realm aesthetics or, more specifically, 
matters taste. had taken stand for 
against abstract paintings atonal music, 
should plead guilty. But merely distinguished 
between good and bad taste. Now taste 
discernible phenomenon, capable objective 
description; also social phenomenon: 
different groups show different types taste. 
Consequently matters taste are legitimately 
treated sociologists as, for instance, Max 
Weber, Talcott Parsons (Structure Social 
Action, pp. 677-678), and Kimball Young (So- 
ciology, esp. 400). main sin, however, 
seems that accused the lower classes 
bad taste and vulgarity. so, perpetrated 
major scientific crime: tautology. According 
Webster’s Dictionary which, editor 
told me, the writer’s infallible bible, “vul- 
garity” means: “1. state the lower classes 
society; commonness; absence refinement.” 

Contrary widely held opinion, objective 
criteria for bad taste can established. Lack 
space does not permit into details, 
but specialists well educated laymen 
judging the taste (not the merits) work 
art are usually much more agreement than, 
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for example, experts the definition 
class-centered”; that explains its origin but does 
not destroy its validity. is, course, possible 
state that the “sociologist qua sociologist” 
cannot say whether Schubert song, the Mona 
Lisa, and Hamlet are preferable “Ain’t She 
Sweet,” oil daub, and dime novel. This kind 
relativism, however, leads reductio 
absurdum. preference for literacy also 
culture- and class-centered, but should like 
meet the man who believes that irrelevant 
the sociologist whether not the masses 
can read and write. ascribe modern 
masses poor taste much condescension (of 
which accused) state that the same 
masses have been illiterate before the introduc- 
compulsory education. Taste can 
taught well writing and reading, and be- 
lieve should taught, not satisfy bias 
but the interest well-functioning society. 
not the only one who uses value judg- 
ments concerning taste scientific essay. 
Ogburr and Nimkoff (Sociology) well 
Naftalin, Nelson, al. (Introduction Social 
Science) found advisable use Lynes’ 
article, “High-brow, Low-brow, Middle-brow.” 
Taft and Robbins Migrations, 
503) speak “low level taste” (sc. mass 
demands). Max Weber himself (The Protestant 
Ethic, etc.) speaks unique genius like 
Rembrandt” which positive value judgment 
and the “total corruption style” which 
negative one. And the very end his 
essay against value judgments Weber condemns 
the “nauseating tastelessness” certain writers. 

The second modification concerns treatment 
the functional level. accept (as 
think should) Marion Levy’s distinction be- 
tween eufunction and dysfunction, must 
legitimate point out which factors promote 
endanger eufunction. This leads discus- 
sion policies, customarily part urban 
sociology. Policies are goal-directed and the 
goal determined values. case the 
value “consensus” well integrated com- 
munity. Practically all sociologists accept this 
least tacitly. For instance, the numerous 
essays Robert Angell the moral (!) and 
social integration cities assume their real 
significance only desirability integration 
postulated. this point wish clarify re- 
mark which could mislead persons who have 
not read book. reviewer notes that see 
assimiliation being hampered the re- 
luctance Jews intermarry.” This looks 
had singled out the Jews perpetrators 
detest the manufacture scapegoats. 
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pointed out (p. 268) that the slogan “stick 
your own people” popular with all groups. 
stated that religious diversity, regardless 
faith, always obstacle intermarriage 
(pp. 193, 283, 285, 315). emphasized that the 
future rate Jewish intermarriage depends 
increase decline antisemitism (p. 285), 
clearly factor for which Jews cannot held 
responsible. 

The third modification has with the 
treatment culture. urban society con- 
ceived stage civilization, qualitative 
differences must analyzed. Distinctions be- 
tween primitive and higher civilizations are made 
all scientists but technological differences 
furnish almost the only criterion. see 
reason exclude non-material criteria. All 
monographs minorities stress their contribu- 
tions terms non-material values. Taft 
and Robbins cit., 89) speak the need 
for “evaluation culture” and devote entire 
chapter the “Process Evaluating Quality.” 
Again Weber stresses the impossibility 
“objective” treatment cultural processes (Ges. 
Aufs. Wissenschaftslehre, 180). quite 
possible treat with equal detachment 
Quaker settlement and cannibal tribe just 
two forms primary groups, Athens the 
fifth century and Durazzo, Albania 
1800 merely two urban communities. 
But both instances the differences are much 
more significant than the similarities. 
necessary draw distinct line between pre- 
sentation and evaluation facts; there 
need for scientific self-emasculation. This 
doubtless minority opinion 
subversive. But this treason, make the 
most it. 


Econ BERGEL 


Springfield College 


THE REVIEW 
THE NORWEGIANS 


the Editor: 


The Norwegians (American Sociological Review, 
April, 1956, pp. 251-252), seem have re- 
ceived double dose bad manners, hostility, 
and naiveté. 

First all, resent Mr. Eliot’s putting 
phrases quotation marks give the impres- 
sion their having been taken from book. 
For example, uses single quote around 
‘basic personality term, not mine. 
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Mr. Eliot appears resent not having 
written the book would have done. In- 
stead taking frame reference (that 
obtaining variables—but that 
doing quantitative questionnaire study—on 
the assumptions and goals those Norwegians 
interviewed), Mr. Eliot erects imaginary 
arguments which feels competent de- 
molish. Further, his first paragraph uses 
the terms “alleged covert traits,” “alleged overt 
traits,” and “alleged methods and dicta”—all 
which find irresponsible short book 
review. 

Mr. Eliot seems have been especially dis- 
turbed lack bibliography. Practically 
all the information the book comes from 
firsthand face-to-face interviewing. Where the 
printed word others useful, sources are 
given. not, however, share Mr. Eliot’s en- 
thusiasm for “hand-outs.” 

Mr. Eliot appears also have been unhappy 
and informants’ occasional use the 
terms “most people here,” “many,” “some,” 
“with few exceptions,” etc. Clearly, any quali- 
tative study not precise quantitative 
one. But should like ask Mr. Eliot just 
how valid quantitative study can done 
without qualitative one preceding indi- 


cate the significant variables measured. 
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Mr. Eliot also complains that did not sub- 
mit manuscript for censorship “experi- 
enced critics Why should the 
time visit the Sociology Department 
the University Oslo was still swaddling 
clothes, and had interest qualitative field 
studies. fail see that the fact birth 
without conscious study makes any sociologist 
expert his culture. 

The hostility implied Mr. Eliot’s statement 
that “Such balanced opposites remind one 
palmists’ character readings done 
terms, that very few statements can di- 
rectly challenged” suggests that for reasons 
which are not clear his whole review 
exceedingly personal. Since missed the point 
the book completely, scarcely relish his 
suggestion that lack “penetrating valid 
techniques.” 

mind the study will have served its 
purpose others will test its hypotheses through 
further field work. some should prove lack 
validity, then still will have been useful. 
Until more perceptive criticisms than Mr. Eliot’s 
are presented, however, shall assume that 
hypotheses continue valid. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


NOTICE CONCERNING THE 
1957 ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1957 Annual Meeting the Society will 
held the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., August 27, and 29. Joint sessions will 
beheld with the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, the Rural Sociological Society, and the 
Society for the Study Social Problems. The 
following sections and chairmen have been ar- 
President Robert Merton and the 
1957 Program Committee: 


Sections and Chairmen 


Sociological Theory 
Talcott Parsons, Harvard University 


Methodology 
Paul Lazarsfeld, Columbia University 


Social Psychology 
Theodore Newcomb, University Mich- 
igan 


Industrial Sociology 
Conrad Arensberg, Columbia University 


Political Sociology 
Lipset, University California, Berke- 


ley 


Sociology Medicine 
George Reader, M.D., Cornell Medical 
College, New York Hospital 


Sociology Mental Health 
John Clausen, National Institute Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland 


Sociology Law 
Philip Selznick, University California, 
Berkeley 


Sociology Science 
Bernard Barber, Barnard College 


Sociology Religion 
Charles Glock, Columbia University 


Sociology Educational Institutions 
Neal Gross, Harvard University 


Population 
Kingsley Davis, University California, 
Berkeley 
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Sociology Complex Organization 
Alvin Gouldner, University Illinois 


Sociology Small Groups 
Robert Bales, Harvard University 


Sociology and Ecology Urban Life 
Walter Firey, University Texas 


Rural Sociology 
Arnold Anderson, University Kentucky 


Sociology Occupations 
Everett Hughes, University Chicago 


Social Stratification 
Leonard Broom, University California, Los 
Angeles 


Race and Ethnic Relations 
George Simpson and Milton Yinger, 
Oberlin College 


Sociology Communications 
John Riley, Jr., Rutgers University 


The Family 
William Goode, Columbia University 


Criminology 
Paul Tappan, New York University 


Social Disorganization and Deviant Behavior 
Albert Cohen, Indiana University 


Social Structure and Personality 
Alex Inkeles, Harvard University 


The Teaching Sociology 
Charles Page, Smith College 


Consumer Behavior 
Samuel Stouffer, Harvard University 


Members may submit papers directly chair- 
men or, they are uncertain about the appro- 
priate chairman, the Program Committee, 
care Bernard Barber, Department Soci- 
ology, Barnard College, New York 27, New 
York. Papers should not exceed 1500 words 
length and must received February 
1957, the latest. 

Each section chairman will present ana- 
lytic over-view what takes the most 
significant problems the field under examina- 
tion. These papers will complement the usual 
papers presenting reports research. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OBITUARIES 


The Review records with the regret the 
deaths of: 

Carmichael, Kentucky State Col- 
lege, September 22, 1955. 

Carl Masche, sales research con- 
sultant, St. Paul, Minnesota, January 
1955. Mr. Masche received the B.A. (1930) 
and the M.A. Sociology (1933) the 
University Minnesota. 

Ivan McDougle, Professor Sociol- 
ogy Goucher College since 1924 and 
McCoy College, Johns Hopkins University 
since 1935, October 24, 1955. Professor 
McDougle received the A.M. History 
from Clark University 1916 and the Ph.D. 
Sociology 1918. From 1919-1924 
taught sociology Sweet Briar College. His 
publications include Slavery Kentucky 
(1918) and Mongrel Virginians (coauthor, 
1926). 

Sonnabend, Ashkelon, Israel, Jan- 
uary 1956. doctorate Social Sciences 
the University Padua 1928, Dr. 
Sonnabend was Senior Lecturer and Associ- 
ate Professor Witwatersrand University 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Zdenek Ullrich, Professor Sociol- 
ogy, University Alexandria (Egypt), 
since 1949, June 17, 1955. Dr. Ullrich 
received the LL.D., Charles University 
(Prague) 1924, the Ph.D. Sociology, 
Charles University (1932), and was Privat- 
dozent, Charles University until 1937. From 
1937-46 was associated with the Mas- 
aryks University College Exile (Ludwigs- 
burg, Germany) lecturer (1937-46), Pro- 
fessor Sociology (1946-48), and Dean 
(1948-49). 


American Anthropological Association. The 
annual meeting will held the Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, California, December 28-30, 1956. 
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One session will conducted jointly with the 
American Sociological Society. Sociologists are cor- 
dially invited participate the meeting. For 
further information address William Godfrey, Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


British Sociological Association. During the 
weekend March 22-24, 1957, the British Socio- 
logical Association will hold its biennial conference 
London the topic, “Sociology Retrospect 
and Prospect.” Plenary sessions will devoted 
three main themes: Sociological Theory, Social In- 
vestigation, and The Relations between Sociology 
and Social Policy. Several small groups will de- 
voted detailed review work special fields 
such Education, Social Work, Race Relations, 
and Criminology. hoped that the conference 
serve vehicle for discussion between 
British and American sociologists. American scholars 
will most welcome. Full details the conference 
will appear the December issue the Review. 
Further information may secured from: British 
Sociological Association, Skepper House, End- 
sleigh Street, London, 


Scottish Branch the British Sociological 
Association. recent years the Universities 
Edinburgh and Glasgow have shown increasing 
interest sociological research. During the past 
session the Branch held series meetings 
“The Study Kinship and the Family and Its 
Applications.” These culminated two-day con- 
ference held Edinburgh during April. The report 
the proceedings the conference, together with 
18th Century Scottish Philosophers Sociology” 
contained the fourth issue the Branch 
News-sheet, “Sociology Scotland,” obtainable 
from the Secretary the Branch, George 
Square, Edinburgh 


American Jewish 
Sklare, formerly Study Director the Division 
Scientific Research, has been appointed Director 
the Division. 

Benjamin Ringer has joined the staff the 
Division Study Director. 

The American Jewish Committee will hold 
conference Arden House, November, 1956 
consider the present status 
groups the United States. The planning com- 
mittee includes Oscar Handlin, Harvard University, 
chairman; Otto Klineberg, Columbia University; 
Mordecai Kaplan, Jewish Theological Seminary 
America; Donald Young, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; Robin Williams, Cornell University; and 
Pendleton Herring, Social Science Research 
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The Ford Foundation. The following sociol- 
ogists have received awards for training foreign 
and international affairs: Fred Albert Sondermann, 
Assistant Professor, Colorado College; Gene Peter- 
sen, graduate student, Columbia University; Karen 
Petersen, graduate student, Columbia Univer- 
sity; James Abegglen, Chicago, Illinois; Jan 
Hajda, graduate student, University Chicago; 
John Donoghue, Instructor Sociology, Uni- 
versity Notre Dame; Richard Greenbaum, grad- 
uate student, Harvard University; John Thomp- 
son, graduate student, University 
Immanuel Wallerstein, graduate student, Ox- 
ford University; Joseph Elder, graduate stu- 
dent, Harvard University; and James Shuster, stu- 
dent, Haverford College. 


The Metropolitan St. Louis Survey. Financed 
grants $250,000 from the Ford Foundation 
and $50,000 from the McDonnell Aircraft Corpo- 
ration Trust St. Louis and Washington univer- 
sities, the Survey (which began June 1956) will 
consist series comprehensive governmental, 
social and economic studies the St. Louis metro- 
politan area. The planned completion date Sep- 
tember, 1957. 

The research design consists six major types 
investigations: governmental jurisdictions; func- 
tional services; finance and revenue; population, 
land use and economic developments; social areas; 
and citizen participation and interest govern- 
ment. 

The Survey welcomes communications from indi- 
viduals and organizations recently completing 
analyses presently working any these fields 
inquiry allied areas. Address John 
Bollens, Executive Officer and Director Research, 
Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, 8147 Delmar Blvd., 
University City 24, Missouri. 


National Association Intergroup Rela- 
tions Officials will hold its 10th Annual Confer- 
ence November 28-30, 1956 the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel Philadelphia. The theme the 
Conference will “Integration: America’s Moral 
Imperative.” 


Social Science Research Council. The Coun- 
cil will again offer 1957 all types fellowships 
and grants which were awarded 1956, except 
undergraduate research stipends. The latter awards 
can longer offered because funds granted 
the Council for that purpose have been exhausted. 

Four new types grants will offered for the 
first time: Grants for research American govern- 
mental processes,* for field studies political 
groups foreign areas,** and for research 
national defense problems since 1939;** also 
faculty research grants unrestricted subject 
matter discipline within the field social 

Three summer institutes are now scheduled for 
1957, and one more others may announced 
later. Two institutes applications mathematics 
the social sciences will held Stanford Uni- 
versity, one for social scientists and one for college 
teachers mathematics, the latter being co- 


sponsored the Mathematical Association 
America. institute organization theory and 
research will held Carnegie Institute 
Technology. 

booklet describing all these offerings will 
distributed about October first. All applications 
will due not later than January 1957, except 
for the new programs starred: *November and 
March **November 15. Inquiries should ad- 
dressed the Council 726 Jackson Place, 
Washington 


University Alabama. Marion Pearsall has 
been granted leave absence undertake 
study hospital social organization Boston. 
This study, sponsored the Russell Sage 
tion and Boston University, will directed 
Esther Lucile Brown. Pearsall’s position being 
filled Donald Simmons. 

Philip Sagi has accepted assistant pro- 
fessorship social statistics. has been Ford 
fellow the University Minnesota. 

The department supplementing the offerings 
the social sciences Stillman College offering 
courses Introductory Anthropology, Peoples 
Africa, Minority Peoples, and Race Relations 
the Stillman campus. 

Paul Foreman has received University Re- 
search Grant for the study social organization 
acute stress, project initiated during his staff 
appointment the Operations Research Office, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Henry Andrews has received renewal 
his University Research Grant for studies Ala- 
bama population trends. 

Marion Pearsall has completed study 
East Tennessee community under Wenner-Gren 
fellowship. 

Raymond Gold has completed study the 
effects intensive training program for practi- 
cal nurses under Kellogg Foundation auspices. 


The University British Columbia has 
created new Anthropology, 
Criminology and Sociology. The Head 
Hawthorn. Other Anthropology members are 
Belshaw, Wayne Suttles, and Borden. 
Naegele, Jamieson, and Friesen are 
Sociology with Leznoff, lecturer for 
1956-57. Nelson and Gibbons are 
Criminology. 


American University Cairo. Surveys 
and Polls Laboratory was established June 
special section the Social Research Center. 
Chahen Turabian has been appointed Assistant 
Director head this Laboratory. 

Alphonse Said (Ph.D., University South- 
ern California) has been appointed Research As- 
sistant. 

Shakour Shaalan and Isis Istiphan, Research As- 
sistants, are recipients Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ships for advanced study the United States. 

Warren Brown, Visiting Fulbright Professor 
from the City College New York, has been shar- 
ing his time between the Department Sociology 
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and the Survey Research Center. completing 
study Suffragis, servant class Egypt. 

Thomas Jones, Associate Professor Social 
Work the University Puerto Rico, spent three 
months his sabbatical leave attached the 
Center. 


University Bridgeport. Joseph Roucek 
spent his sabbatical (spring, 1956) Europe lec- 
turing for various branches the Information 
Services. 

Justus van der Kroef, formerly Michigan 
State University, has joined the department As- 
sistant Professor. 


University California, Berkeley. The 
Ford Foundation has made grant $200,000 for 
five-year program comparative research 
urbanization, under the direction Kingsley Davis. 
Davis has been appointed the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study the Behavioral Sciences for the 
year 1956-57. 

Seymour Lipset, formerly Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed the staff. Lipset has 
been Fellow the Center for Advanced Study 
the Behavioral Sciences during the 1955-56 year. 

Leo Lowenthal has been appointed Professor 
the departments Speech and Sociology and 
Social Institutions. was the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study the Behavioral Sciences during 

Hanan Selvin, formerly Columbia University, 
has joined the department Assistant Professor. 

Wolfram Eberhard has been granted leave 
absence undertake study villages Pakistan 
under grant from the Asia Foundation. 

Reinhard Bendix has been promoted Professor. 

Philip Selznick has been granted leave ab- 
sence for 1956-57 accept appointment Law 
and Behavioral Sciences Fellow the University 
Chicago Law School. 

Kenneth Bock has been promoted Associate 
Professor. 

Duncan McRae, Jr., will spend 1956-57 
France Fulbright Research Fellow, conducting 
research into French political behavior. 

Walter Martin, University Oregon, 
Visiting Associate Professor for 


University California, Los Angeles. Ken- 
neth Little, Professor Social Anthropology, 
University Edinburgh, will serve Visiting Pro- 
fessor during the fall semester. 

Ralph Beals has returned the campus after 
year’s leave absence the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study the Behavioral Sciences. 

Joseph Birdsell has been granted leave 
absence spend the fall semester the Institute 
for Study Human Variation Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Joseph Birdsell and Walter Goldschmidt 
have been promoted the Professorship, Donald 
Cressey the Associate Professorship. 

Ralph Turner has been awarded Fulbright 
Research Fellowship the London School Eco- 
nomics and Political Science (University Lon- 
don). 
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The following additions have been made the 
staff: Raymond Murphy, Northwestern; 
Nicholson, Ph.D., Harvard; Charles 
Wright, Ph.D., Columbia. 

Ruth Riemer has been granted leave ab- 
sence for the academic year 1956-57. 

Eleanor Bernert Sheldon, Ph.D. Chicago, has 
been appointed Research Associate. 


Canisius College. Jack Curtis (Ph.D., Stan- 
ford University), formerly St. Louis University, 
has been appointed assistant professor sociology. 


Dillard University. Donald Taft, Professor 
Emeritus, University Illinois, has been appointed 
John Hay Whitney Visiting Protessor, 1956-57, 


Florida State University. William Ogbum 
will the first occupant newly created chair 
American History and Institutions the Uni- 
versity Delhi. 

John Haer taught Ramey Field, Puerto 
Rico, during the summer, 1956. 

Dietrich has been named consultant 
the Florida Development Commission study 
methods estimating population growth. 

Bellamy retired June, 1956, after 
thirty-eight years teaching the Florida State 
College for Women and the Florida State Univer- 
sity. 

Ernest Campbell joined the staff Septem- 
ber Acting Assistant Professor Sociology. 
was formerly Assistant Professor the College 
Wooster and has for the past two years been 
Ford Foundation Fellow Vanderbilt University. 

Nimkoff led the Sixth Annual Family 
Life Study tour Scandinavia and Central Europe 
under the sponsorship the National Council 
Family Relations. 


The Hebrew University. symposium 
“The Challenge Development” with the partici- 
pation distinguished scholars from abroad will 
held Jerusalem December and 20, 
1956. Social scientists are welcome the sym- 
posium. For further details address the Secretary 
the Eliezer Kaplan School Economics and Social 
Sciences, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. 


Hofstra College. Benjamin Nelson, formerly 
Associate Professor Humanities and Social Sci- 
ence the Department General Studies, Univer- 
sity Minnesota, has accepted appointment 
Professor History and Social Science. will 
Chairman the Department Sociology and 
Coordinator the new experimental integrated 
social science program. 


Illinois Wesleyan University. Haitung King 
has resigned from Kansas Wesleyan University and 
has joined the faculty. taught the summer 
session the University Montana. 


University North Carolina. Reports 
marriage and family research conducted the last 
half century are being reviewed Reuben Hill and 
his associates the first phase propositional 
inventory this field. 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Robert Harlan Fosen (Ph.D., Cornell, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor 
Sociology. 

Sam Schulman, Assistant Professor, has resigned 
accept Russell Sage Foundation appointment. 

Leo Carlyle May has been appointed Associate 
Professor, replacing Herman Case who re- 
signed become Assistant Educational Director 
the Anti-Defamation League New York. 

Solomon Sutker, Associate Professor, returned 
September after year’s leave absence. 

The Department Sociology and Rural Life 
completed its 20th year August 31, 1956. Three 
the original staff retain their department connec- 
tions: Otis Durant Duncan, Professor and Head 
the Department; James Franklin Page, Professor 
Emeritus; and Edward Manning Day, Associate 
Professor Emeritus. 


Oregon State College. Glenn Bakkum re- 
tied Head the department July, after 
twenty-one years service. will continue 
Professor Sociology. 

Hans Plambeck has been promoted the 
professorship and will become Chairman the 
department. 

Robert Dann, after twenty-nine years 
service, resigned June 30, 1956, take charge 
American Friends Service Center Honolulu. 


College the Pacific. David Bruner, 
sociate Professor, taught the summer session 
the University Connecticut. 

Harold Jacoby, Chairman the department, 
has accepted one year assignment Yamaguchi 
University, under sponsorship the Asia Founda- 
tion. 

Raymond Bellamy, who retired from Florida 
State University, joined the department for the 
two-year period 1956-58. 

Jack Parsons, Assistant Professor Social 
Work, University Washington, taught during the 
first summer session. 

University Pennsylvania. The Governor 
Pennsylvania has appointed Thorsten Sellin Chair- 
man Commission Penal and Correctional 
Affairs. 

Edward Hutchinson has received Guggen- 
heim Fellowship for 1956-57 for work Sweden 
and the completion study the development 
theories concerning the socio-economic signifi- 
cance population growth. 

Dorothy Thomas and Everett Lee are 
serving collaborators with Benjamin Malzberg 
studies the epidemiology mental disease, 
sponsored the Research Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene (New York State Department Mental 

Otto Pollak has received summer grant from 
the University Committee the Advancement 
Research for reformulation the theory under- 
lying child guidance practice situational terms 
avoiding dichotomization concepts unequal 
levels abstraction. 

Kephart and Marvin Bressler have 
completed study the nursing profession fi- 
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nanced grant from the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation. 

Richard Lambert has received Guggenheim 
and Fulbright awards for the academic year for 
research the social structure industrial 
firm India. 

Marin Wolfgang has been promoted As- 


sistant Professor. 
Robert Bush the New York School 


Social Work serving Visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor. 

Purdue University. Harold Christensen, 
Head, Department Sociology, accepted visiting 
Professorship for the 1956 summer session the 
University California, Berkeley. 

Robert Assistant Professor 
Sociology, working with the Purdue Cardiac Re- 
search Project. One the objectives this five- 
year study determine the social and psycho- 
logical factors related successful adjustment 
cardiac impairment. 

Dwight Culver, Associate Professor So- 
ciology, became Executive Director the Panel 
Americans, Inc., September, 1956, and has one- 
year leave absence from the University. 

Hanna Meissner has been advanced the 
rank Assistant Professor. 

Two new staff members have been added the 
Sociology Department the rank Assistant Pro- 
fessor: James Beshers, Ph.D., University North 
Carolina, where served Supervisor the So- 
cial Science Statistical Laboratory; Edward Dager, 
Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Seton Hall University. Jean Comhaire will 
spend one year Haiti for the Columbia Univer- 
sity Program for the Study Man the Tropics. 
will accompanied his wife, leave from 
the United Nations Organization. Both will study 
social change, with special reference the com- 
munity Kenscoff, where they did field work 
1937-1941. 

University Southern California. Edward 
McDonagh has been promoted Professor 
Sociology and Georges Sabagh Associate Pro- 
fessor. Professor McDonagh has been appointed 
Smith-Mundt Visiting Professor the Universities 
Gothenburg and Lund. 

Thomas Keedy (Ph.D., 1956) has accepted ap- 
pointment chairman and associate professor 
sociology High Point College. 

Benjamin Tregoe (Ph.D., Harvard University 
and the staff the RAND Corporation) will 
teach one course. 

Wayne State University. Lloyd Allen Cook, 
chairman the Department Educational So- 
ciology, has been appointed vice president the 
University for instruction and research. 

Wheaton College (Massachusetts). Paul 
Cressey visiting professor Silliman University, 
the Philippines, 1956-57. This Fulbright appoint- 
ment involves the development program with 
primary emphasis the cultures the countries 
Southeast Asia. 

Margaret Wood replaces Cressey during his 
absence. 
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Essays the Sociology Culture. 
MANNHEIM. Edited MANHEIM 
cooperation with New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. ix, 
253 pp. price indicated. 


This the last four posthumous volumes 
Karl Mannheim’s work, but means 
least importance. fact contains what 
might become very fruitful reorientation 
contemporary sociology. The essays this vol- 
ume were written shortly after Mannheim com- 
pleted his “Ideology and Utopia” and project 
the implications the insights gained this 
work. Mannheim frequently revised and rewrote 
the essays but never submitted them for 
cation. 

the first part Mannheim attempts lay 
the foundation sociology culture. Parts 
two and three contain essays which illustrate the 
approach such sociology. part one Mann- 
heim concerned with regeneration German 
sociology. acknowledges the validity soci- 
ology science dealing with the forms 
sociation envisaged Simmel, Park, Bur- 
gess, and others. complement it, however, 
proposes sociology that will deal with the 
products human achievment and this calls 
the “Sociologie des Geistes.” 

Mannheim defines this sociology mind 
culture the analysis the social conditioning 
meanings; the social aspirations which are 
invested given expressions thought 
objects art. his belief, stated page 
82, that the contributions German scholar- 
ship particular should make possible “to 
elaborate the significance the social process 
for the objective creations culture.” con- 
trast the study sociation which special- 
ized, analytical and vertical, the sociological 
study culture synthetic, interpretive and 
horizontal, cutting across the facts different 
sciences. 

center around concrete subjects and 
give condensed views concrete historical situ- 
ations. This new sociology not another 
philosophy history nor does Mannheim pro- 
pose erect system upon it. the contrary, 
stresses the significance piecemeal grasp 
problems and situations their social setting 
exemplified Sumner, Dilthey and 
Max Weber. The two essays dealing with the 
problem the intelligentsia and with the 
democratization culture admirably illustrate 
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the importance and fruitfulness the kind 
analysis Mannheim suggesting. They hold the 
ground between abstract sociology and history, 
One treats the role the intellectuals, the other 
the process democratization comparatively 
trends which prevailed number historical 
situations different times. 

This book merits the serious attention all 
those who are concerned with sociological theory 
and are aware the need make more sub- 
stantive and meaningful contribute 
significant insight into the dynamics living 
societies and the understanding the problems 
our time. 


THEODORE ABEL 


Hunter College 


Sociologie générale. Par JEAN Bruxel- 
les: Editions Erasme, 1956. xiv, 511 pp. 320 
F., paper; 370 F., cloth. 


Belgium has produced this book sort 
Summa Sociologica the tradition Comte, 
Spencer, Ward, alia, albeit more general 
plane, devoid the evolutionary theme, and 
with only soupcon empirical content. There 
little modern sociological theory that this 
wide-ranging work does not least touch upon, 
and its author’s demonstrated familiarity with 
the works many contemporary sociological 
writers is, say the least, impressive. The 
index authors, most whom are more than 
just casually alluded the text, reads like 
only slightly abridged Who 
temporary Sociology.” 

The book synthetic rather than critical, and 
whether not one sympathy with its ob- 
jective, the weaving such congeries 
parate threads social thinking into patterned 
tapestry unquestionably major accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps might economically 
scribed taxonomy ‘ideal types’ social 
phenomena, keeping with its author’s 
tention that whereas history inextricable 
complex natural events and human 
ties, the social sciences embrace only the 
tivities that are independent time and 
tingencies. Sociology particular 
“undertakes study their general and 
stant aspect the reciprocal relations which link 
the activities men association with theit 
own kind.” 

The text falls into five general divisions: 
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Community; Statics; Dynamics; Mechanics; 
and Disergy. Permeating and unifying virtually 
parts the book the concept ‘synergy,’ 
aterm which immediately calls mind Lester 
Ward, and indeed, this reviewer’s opinion, 
Ward’s influence preponderant. Haesaert ap- 
adopt part the meaning which Ward 
gave synergy, retaining the notion work- 
ing together antithetical elements, but unlike 
Ward, regarding the end-oriented activities 
individual men the only source energy. 
Since the bindery inconsiderately omitted 
important block pages from the reviewer’s 
copy, this statement may subject some 
revision, but any rate clear that whereas 
Ward thought synergy organic, Haesaert 
regards ‘mechanical.’ 

Although constantly stressing that “the 
fundamental element society the individual 
and his needs,” the author stops short means- 
end analysis ascribing the synerigc com- 
munity intrinsic resistance that structures 
the activities men such manner that the 
realization their conscious ends would occur 
only happy coincidence. 

How reader will evaluate this book will 
depend his own conception the proper 
objectives for sociology. The quantifiers will 
surely resent the minimal roll assigned their 
and many others can expected take 
issue with the statement that “au bout 
compte; qu’ trouve, bon sens 
savait deja.” 

ALBERT PIERCE 


Bucknell University 


The Presentation Self Everyday Life. 
Edinburgh, Social Sciences Research Centre 
(Monograph No. 2), 1956. 162 pp. 10/-, 
paper. 


This delightful and puzzling book. 
treats the self—that persistent theme which 
links, with all their differences, the assertions 
Nietzsche, Mead, Sullivan and Freud—in the 
the stage. 

The book meant “sort handbook” 
for dissecting the social situations everyday 
especially ones that occur indoors, build- 
ings and plants. such intended aug- 
ment accounts closed social systems 
that seem instead concerned with the 
organization’s efficiency, political 
inner stratification sanctions 
and moral commitments. 

The terms the account are apt. see 
individual through his ‘part’ ‘routine’ 
with others that takes place 
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‘setting’ with its ‘front’ and ‘back.’ There are 
plausible suggestions for considering the dif- 
ference between ‘manners’ and ‘appearance,’ 
politeness and decorum. Only the term ‘sign- 
equipment’ seems quite out character, when 
Mr. Goffman presumably means refer the 
repertoire symbols available different 
occasions express, would say, our 
projected definition the situation through 
which can impress others, or, their re- 
sponse, eventually judge them. 

Legitimately enough Mr. Goffman the out- 
set restricts his scope specific situations 
which all the actors are each other’s presence. 
leaves entirely aside how situations, 
samples social reality, come express social 
institutions and relations that transcend them, 
and how the latter, turn, come related 
form society. Yet his examples within this 
limitation are wonderfully unrestricted. They 
are distinctly out the rut, though not out 
the ordinary. watch the transformations 
French seventeenth century argotiers, the 
devices the British Court and Civil Service, 
hear about West Coast shipyards when 
women come work there and put pin-up girls 
jeopardy, about the middle-class house- 
wife’s secret consumption True Romance. 
There are stimulating observations, many 
them quoted from unpublished theses, wide 
range occupational roles, including doctors, 
musical accompanists, teachers, furniture sales- 
men and bellhops. the end, however, these 
strategic examples come rest again and again 
small island hotel where are allowed 
stand both sides the windowless swing- 
ing doors that divide the kitchen from the din- 
ing room, the annoyance the maids and 
the insistence the management. see 
the masks the maids leave serve, 
and have the account confirmed for ably 
aligned quotations from Whyte, George 
Orwell and Monica Dickens, who all say they 
have seen the same thing. watch how 
maid, harassed her colleagues, talked 
guests; how the management seeks keep 
bay the supposedly lower status pattern the 
local crofter culture for the sake middle- 
class clientele. Between them, all these situ- 
ations allow Mr. Goffman develop his analysis 
the self something about which wish 
foster impression, and ourselves 
members various teams playing with other 
teams front various audiences. The 
dramaturgical problems carrying out routine 
and managing, preventively otherwise, the 
contingencies that arise, form the ostensible 
single question that binds Mr. Gofiman’s alert 
ideas. presents these elegant style and 
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brings off performance that never heavy. 
But light import? times the report 
(which how Mr. Goffman thinks the 
book) seems precariously suspended between 
the New Yorker and Stephen Potter. Yet there 
are host keen distinctions and propositions 
distributed among and between the lines. These 
need explicit presentation. They also need articu- 
lation with the thought those who the 
moment seem stand outside the circle 
Mr. Goffman’s mentors. Simmel, Kenneth Burke 
and Everett Hughes have certainy been put 
excellent use here. Perhaps the “heavier” formu- 
lations Max Weber and those putting him 
use should added for balance. Then the 
concerns with pseudo-Gemeinschaft, for in- 
stance, the distinction between the instru- 
mental and the expressive features social 
encounters would properly anchored. Still, 
one can read this particular book much one 
must listen Mozart Divertimento: for its 
own sake. more inclined tell what 
shall find than what should look for. Like 
much sociology, slides smoothly back and 
forth between half-explicit analytic frame 
reference and account how others think 
they act. 

Yet when Mr. Goffman done with his 
sophisticated observations how the “pillars 
society tilt” there appears naive flaw 
the assumption “crucial discrepancy be- 
tween our all-too-human selves and our social- 
ized selves.” Surely the non-socialized self im- 
possible. What ‘are’ and what ‘seem’ are 
both constituted society. The terms which 
tend experience fake, discrepancy, 
insincerity are quite inadequate viable 
analysis these. Society many-splendored 
and many-layered thing. Further, act 
face novel situations and are forced 
improvise and create. Life and plays have fore- 
seeable ends, many situations not. For this 
Mr. Goffman does not make sufficient allowance. 
Nor does take sufficiently seriously his dis- 
covery that the end has consider wider 
spheres and people geographically apart facing 
similar exigencies. pity that insists 
stretching his vocabulary rather than adding 
it. 

The requirements for the growth sociology 
and the conditions creativity any particular 
sociologist are not the same. Mr. Goffman will, 
hope, continue follow and elaborate his 
dramatic perspective; though needs other 
abstractions fully fruitful and cumulative, 
would pity incorporating these and 
finding them alien, should thereby blunt his 
vision and cramp his style. Like the initial acts 
the self, this presentation promissory 


and cannot yet justly reviewed. Any 


tinctly the poorer for it. 
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The French Faust: Henri Saint-Simon, book 
Library, 1955. 253 pp. $3.75. 

MANUEL. Cambridge: Har separ 
University Press, 1956. xi, 433 pp. 


the nearly simu: publications 


volumes dealing life and ideas 
Saint-Simon 1825) the two under Saint 
review and Salomon’s The Tyranny tradi 
the major intellectual currents churned the 
the social, political, and economic revolutions 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
tury. also underscores the eager search for 
the historical origins many the significant histo 
intellectual developments our own time, thoug 
cluding the doctrines progress, social order, 
industrialization, scientific method, and social 
science. the 
Professor Dondo’s meticulous, scholarly, and 
critical biography Saint-Simon, one the 
founders sociological thought, provides 
cellent background materials for 
standing the social origins the 
sociology. St.-Simon, Dondo observes, be- 
longed the class eccentric, unbalanced, that 
stable individuals from whom are 
poets, reformers, and founders religion. And, 
one might add, creators sociology. 
cursor socialism, apostle capitalism, 
the “first American,” the spiritual ancestor 
technocracy, and the French Faust. 
The latter designation the Danish write 
Georg Brandes provides Dondo with the 
motif for his fascinating account St.-Simons 
tempestuous life. straightforward, direct 
records the early education the 
founder the New Christianity, his 
tion the American Revolution, his 
tunistic behavior during the various phases 
the French Revolution and the 
regime, his spectacular, not always tion 
business ventures, his attempted suicide, book 
finally, his mystical and prophetical 
Throughout, observe the parallels 
this nineteenth century Faust and his 


prototype: the restless spirit, the craving 
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the eagerness learn the secrets 
nature, and the overwhelming passion 
convince the world one’s superiority. 

Dr. Manuel’s more detailed study 
portrait emerges. While Professor Dondo 
omits any systematic evaluation 
contributions social influences, 
Dr. Manuel dedicates major portion his 
book exposition the fundamental prin- 
nently successful distilling the relatively con- 
elements Saint-Simon’s writings, 
gparating the brilliant insights from the dull, 
rantings, and showing the relation- 

hetween Saint-Simonism and other intel- 

currents. Like Salomon, identifies the 
Saint-Simon and Hegel, but 
also contributes the intriguing suggestion that 
was the Scottish moralist 
tradition than the French. 

Although neither author makes reference 
the other’s research activities, the two studies 
truly complementary. Dondo concentrates 
the fascinating biography amazing 
mind; Manuel’s accent the intellectual 
history and social setting doctrine. Al- 
though, general, Dondo more suspicious 
his documentary sources than Manuel, each 
demonstrates historical scholarship 
the highest order. They both reveal excep- 
finesse steering judicious course be- 
tween the Scylla Saint-Simonian hagiolatry 
the Charybdis anti-Saint-Simonian diab- 
The latter, incidentally, has been 
favorite pastime certain Marxists. 

accept Albert Salomon’s observation 
that understand sociology must first un- 
derstand its creator, should heartily welcome 
these biographical and historical materials 
building blocks for 
analysis sociology 
itself, 

Harry ALPERT 


National Science Foundation 


Fads and Foibles Modern Sociology and Re- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company, 1956. viii, 
357 pp. $10.00. 


This book consists (1) all-out assault 
the work many the outstanding figures 
the social sciences today; and (2) glorifica- 
the work Pitirim Sorokin. The 
book, however, cannot simply dismissed 
intemperate, spiteful, irresponsible 
for two reasons: first, many Pro- 
Sorokin’s criticisms are justified; and 
second, Professor Sorokin’s many significant 
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contributions science society entitle him 
careful hearing. 

sometimes difficult distinguish the 
main targets the author, since many are 
wounded the melée, but the following points 
arouse his greatest indignation: the lack 
attention paid work done the past; the 
excessive use jargon and “sham-scientific 
slang”; operationalism and misunderstanding 
the natural sciences; invalid and unreliable tests 
intelligence, personality, attitudes, and 
on; projective techniques which the words 
the author “are bound extract mainly 
sexual and destructive ‘ore’ which they put there 
beforehand”; pretentious mathematical nota- 
tion; unwarranted use quantitative methods; 
the “slavish imitation physical science” 
the form social physics; the blunders cur- 
rent attempts experimental procedures the 
social sciences; the logical theoretical 
naiveté small-group research; the platitudes 
passed off significant discoveries; the undue 
emphasis predictive statements the only 
legitimate form scientific propositions; and 
the failure deal with social sys- 
tems such. These criticisms are each de- 
veloped some length and the book’s organiza- 
tion provided their successive consideration. 

The indictment long and damning one 
and according Professor Sorokin the verdict 
clear: The last years the social 
sciences have “produced number scholarly 
and, small scale, valuable studies. None 
them marked the stamina genius 
great sociological psychological creator.” 

what this supposed failure due? Pro- 
fessor Sorokin argues that the faulty philosophy 
empiricism the major villain the piece. 
Probably almost every individual working 
the social sciences has lambasted his discipline 
one time another for one more the 
reasons cited the author. doubt, however, 
there are many who are willing view cur- 
rent mistakes and limitations being attribut- 
able excess empirical science. And most 
certainly there are only few who will take 
kindly Professor Sorokin’s claim that the 
true path valid knowledge lies institutional 
momentary, 
lightening that gives the knower, 
creative genius, the essence the problem 
studied the solution creative task”— 
however much they may value intuition 
source ideas. 

Despite this book’s many shortcomings 
balanced critique sociology’s present prob- 
lems (it far too opinionated for that), 
would unfortunate Professor Sorokin’s 
strictures were completely ignored. There 
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need for young and vigorous discipline 
constantly engaged self-flagellation, but 
moment’s modesty and self-examination never 
harmful. 

GresHAM 


Princeton University 


Sociologie pluralisme dialectique. Par RENE 
Louvain: Editions Nan- 
welaerts, 1955. 276 pp. 120 Fr. ($2.40), 
paper. 


Georges Gurvitch, German-trained Russian 
presently occupying Chair Sociology 
Paris has written voluminously and variety 
innovator social theory. However, his writing 
involved, full torturous distinctions and 
logical subtleties. Therefore, Dr. Toulemont’s 
work executed with great distinction, clear 
style, and penetrating its critique. Separate 
chapters deal with Gurvitch’s philosophical 
writings, his studies law, morality, political 
ideas, and various other subjects organized under 
the general heading the sociology knowl- 
edge and culture. Chapter Five particular 
importance. outlines detail Gurvitch’s views 
sociology and ably systematizes and condenses 
the overelaborate distinctions made Gur- 
vitch. the whole the author sympathetic 
Gurvitch’s efforts, but clear his sum- 
mary that Gurvitch has able mind, but that 
plethora ideas meta-sociology that not 
appear logically fruitful. 

The title the book puzzling. Appar- 
ently the author was loss for some overall 
characterization Gurvitch’s work. But “plural- 
isme” corresponds only the eclectic character 
Gurvitch’s views, and “dialectique” presum- 
ably only refers his toleration contradic- 
tions. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Hunter College 


The Acceptance Histories: Toward Per- 
spective for Social Science. KENNETH 
University California Publications 
Sociology and Social Institutions, Volume 
No. pp. 1-132. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University California Press, 1956. 
$1.75. 


Beginning with critical review nineteenth 
century social evolutionism, the author later 
documents the contemporary strength this 
approach. finds based the assumption 
that historically dated and sited events are 
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unique and that, therefore, the regularities 
societal occurrence must found outside 
them. demonstrates, however, that this as. 
sumption actually independent any belief 
progress, and rests turn the division 
empirical events into regular and fortuitous 
ones—a theme Western 

Pointing out that the “verification” non- 
empirically derived statements, concerning 
toric sequences, terms these same 
quences degenerates into circular reasoning, Dr, 
Bock rejects the traditional separation between 
historic narrative and social theory. contends 
that statements concerning historic sequences 
can made only terms empirical evi- 
dence, and that generalizations from the 
toric narratives thus produced will provide the 
basis for workable social science. 

This reviewer would agree wholeheartedly 
with the uncompromising rejection social 
evolutionism, the assertion that empirical events 
constitute unitary set phenomena, and the 
demand that statements concerning historic se- 
quences made exclusively terms specifi- 
cally dated and sited events. would question 
the Newtonian expectation developing social 
theory the abstractionist method. 

terms modern postulationism, specific 
historic situations constitute unique empirical 
configurations the recurrent events dealt 
with the social theorist, viz., the dynamics 
individual behavior development, and the 
pseudo-dynamics inter-individual interaction. 
From such postulation statistical theory 
society can derived, which historic analysis 
applied the interpretation the empirically 
given situation. 

This not return the comparative 
method justly castigated Dr. Bock. divi- 
sion empirical phenomena into two variants 
involved here, nor any priori arrangement 
historic events. Rather, the completely separate 
set postulated events used formulate 
hypotheses concerning specific societal 
comitances, which then can and must veri- 
fied terms specific, dated and sited, his- 
toric events. 

spite such partial disagreement the 
reviewer considers this book important 
tribution the contemporary re-formulation 
scientific method and the allied search for 
new historical perspective. Particularly 
cant the renewed demonstration that such 
recurrent transformations Western thought 
involve basically merely re-combinations ap- 
proaches, current one form another for 
twenty-five hundred three thousand 


Huco ENGELMANN 
Wisconsin State College 
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Great Moral Dilemmas: Literature, Past and 
York: The Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies, 1956. viii, 189 pp. Distributed 
Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


This volume consists thirteen lectures given 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
the Jewish Theological Seminary America 
during 1954-55. The “Great Moral Dilemmas” 
range time from the tragedies 
Sophocles and Euripides the novels Thomas 
Mann and Herman Wouk. 

symptomatic the present state 
science that only one sociologist should 
this series, with twelve humanists. 
dismisses all policy decisions involv- 
ing human values based mere arbitrary 
preferences beyond the concern science, 
little light throw upon the basic issues 
life. This regrettable, for the similarities be- 
tween creative literary and scientific writing 
the field social science are real and funda- 
mental. Both begin with insight, and both can 
useful tools coming grips with life’s 
Both are concerned with describing 
how human beings with specified personality and 
character traits react specified situations. 

But beyond this point encounter differ- 
ences that are equally fundamental. Literature 
concerned with exploring the possibilities 
experience, science with verifying its probabili- 
Literature deals with what may happen, 
given the characters and the situations assumed. 
But the behavioral scientist works under the 
limitations actual experience. His task 
ascertain, not what might happen imaginary 
persons assumed situations, but what does 
happen real persons actual situations. The 
purpose the creative writer is, Windelband 
would say, idiographic. seeks describe and 
interpret individual and unique personalities 
and events. But the purpose the scientist 
nomothetic. seeks verify general laws 
human behavior, and establish the proba- 
bility their future recurrence. 

Literature derives its value from the infusion 
into the writer’s own personal Weltan- 
science, from its exclusion. Litera- 
ture deals with the imaginable possibilities 
life, science with its realizable actualities. Each 
its own contribution make the human 
neglect the former the price 
impoverishment, the latter the risk 
social disaster. 

But does this exclusion the scientist’s own 
personal value preferences involve the reduc- 
tion the role the sociologist scientist 
that mere technical adviser, impartially 
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serving dictator and liberator, arsonist and fire- 
man, how get with his job? Does 
involve reducing value judgments value 
preferences, values interests, and interests 
irrational desires? does involve, one 
these authors says, the rational grounding 
interests “in right and freedom,” and the recog- 
nition “that right and freedom are realized 
discussion which the only warrant for truth, 
and the rule law which the only war- 
rant for justice?” (p. 133). 

Until social scientists generally shall answer 
the latter question the affirmative, humanists 
will have cause complain that there more 
learned from good dose Sophocles” 
than from volumes case studies and statistical 
analyses, the neglect the case studies and 
statistical analyses which can alone reveal the 
degree which what have learned from 
Sophocles valid basis for action. 

JENSEN 

Duke University 


Prose Works John Milton. Volume 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberledge, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. xvi, 1073 pp. $12.50. 


the hierarchy English writers Milton 
deservedly has eminent position poet, 
but his reputation writer prose has never 
been great. fact, except for specialists 
literary history, doubtful that many edu- 
cated men today have read any his prose, 
except perhaps some selections from Areopa- 
gitica, his magnificent argument for freedom 
the press. This regrettable but understand- 
able, for Milton was not great prose stylist 
though times could ascend moving 
eloquence. Furthermore most his prose was 
polemic, demanding depth learning 
political, economic and theological history that 
few modern readers are equipped bring it. 
Yet with competent editorial aids most the 
difficulties are resolved and the reader finds 
perusal his essays stimulating and re- 
warding experience. Taking active part 
the controversies the Puritan revolution, Mil- 
ton thought himself, and rightly so, 
champion liberty—religious, political, and 
domestic. not surprising that are re- 
warded reading what has say, for 
was one the great thinkers period highly 
significant the development English and 
American democratic institutions. 

Milton’s prose has been available various 
editions for long time, but never fully edited. 
Now group English and American scholars, 
with Don Wolfe general editor, propose 
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edition eight volumes, including transla- 
tions the Latin works, full commentary 
the times, and annotation all the essays. 
Volume covers the period and 
includes Milton’s academic exercises, 
vate correspondence for the years 
1641, his commonplace book, and his five anti- 
episcopal tracts, well other items less 
significance. 

the literary scholar all the works here 
reprinted are important understanding 
Milton’s development writer. But what 
the sociologist? too, believe, will find 
the materials rewarding. For instance, 
turns the academic exercises Milton was 
forced perform Cambridge the late 
1620’s and early 30’s, will find examples 
the desiccated formality much the uni- 
versity education the period and will dis- 
cover rebellious young Milton pointing the 
way more useful learning. And when 
turns the anti-episcopal essays—the bulk 
the work this volume—he will surprised 
discover rewarding what first glance seems 
unpromising. Milton was violent partisan 
the Puritan attack upon the bishops the 
Church England. the social historian will 
recall, this controversy involved more than 
theological argument over church government. 
The Puritans hated bishops because they were 
bishops, but also because, the Puritans 
thought, they were immoderately wealthy and 
excessively tyrannical their interference with 
individual action. The Puritan attack upon 
episcopacy was only part revolution that 
was have political, social, and economic 
well religious repercussions. 

short, Milton’s early prose meaningful 
for every student England’s social and 
cal institutions. this handsomely printed edi- 
tion it, Professor Wolfe and his collaborators 
have furnished all the editorial guides that any 
reader will need. 

JR. 


University California, Los Angeles 


Man Reciprocity: Introductory Lectures 
Culture, Society and Personality. 
Becker. New York: Frederick Praeger, 
1956. xx, 459 pp. $6.50. 


Here, with the printing the collated. steno- 
grapic record his introductory lectures 
sociology, wise and erudite teacher lets the 
reader audit the course. What trouble Professor 
Becker has taken with beginners the social 
sciences the University Wisconsin, this 
book any clue, give them sound impres- 
sion what sort study sociology ought be. 
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The lectures ramble bit; they are chatty and 
the style personal; but the course never 
fused nor the points obscure. Howard Becker 
must superb teacher, for the record 
evident that knows how guide the sty. 
dent through the necessary abstractions and 
generalizations sociology, and through the 
maze subjects which sociology might 
attend, and yet sharpen the student’s sense 
reality and capacity for concrete understanding, 
What Professor Becker has done every teacher 
introductory courses the social sciences 
should aim do; not surprising that the 
lecturer was urged commit his course print, 

Nevertheless, despite its excellence course, 
Man Reciprocity remains course print 
and scarcely even the first draft intro- 
ductory textbook sociology. Professor Becker 
knows this and suggests, modestly, that these 
printed lectures might used supplement 
number texts the field. Used sup- 
plement more formal text, this book could 
most valuable. For its very informal and 
personal argument could help dislodge the stu- 
dent from the tendency toward rote learning 
that any textbook encourages. 

This pre-frozen packaged course 
Introductory Sociology that Professor Becker 
offers. the fledgelings who take such courses 
their first year work and play 
American university, neither the jargon nor the 
standard liberal preaching the profession can 
mean very much. Neither the spurious rigor 
social ‘science’ nor the call solve the Negro 
(or problem will move the con- 
temporary student. What teacher ought do, 
suggest, introductory courses, hold 
the balance between competing conceptions and 
help his students learn ask what true 
either side—or both. Evidently Professor Becker 
makes every effort induce this interrogative 
attitude, and also give some theoretical muscle. 
pedagogic talent not easily developed, 
for consists holding position oneself 
openly and consistently enough for the student 
recognize through the authority the exposi- 
tion, and then take leave intelligently. Pro- 
fessor Becker’s lectures unroll arguments 
from self-exposed positions, lectures 
erly should. The student invited 
ology teacher does, but not ape him. 
refreshing read the record course such 
this, which the students are rarely talked 
down to, never buried under jargon, and 
encouraged trot obediently 
blinkers the discipline straight and narrowly 
toward the final examination. 


Brandeis University 
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and Man. WEINBERG and 
SHABAT. Englewood Cliffs, J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. xviii, 782 pp. $10.00. 


With few exceptions, introductory texts 
and social science suffer from lack 
serving much the same luncheon meat, 
direction they slice it. The standard 
has been book principles, used 

Now Weinberg and Shabat offer unique 
rather remarkable synthesis prin- 
and readings, rather principles through 
Each fifty-six contributions 
research the social sciences has 
recast succinct and interesting report 
clear focus the essential principles 
concepts involved, the original flavor being 
well retained. 

This text for those who believe teach- 
social studies through authoritative writ- 
igs, simply exposited. Aided short continui- 
and frequent summaries ideas, the book 
the majority concepts and principles 
ingeneral social science. One limited saying 
since the selection even fifty-six 
pieces leaves out some concepts, such forms 
social interaction, which introductory 
course society may expected cover. 

its competence and the popular quality 
its writing, the book seems likely achieve 
adoption among the 
Others may have the feeling that Weinberg and 
Shabat, having set for themselves the task 
through reports from literature for 
every chapter after the first, have seized bear 
the They subdue the bear effectively, 
but thoughtful spectators will ponder whether 
the best approach. 

long principles and readings are sepa- 
the authority the latter detached and 
and the student, while properly exposed, 
unduly swayed and realizes that 
supposed think for himself. When these are 
combined, risk run mistaking names for 
knowledge, mistaking the psuedo-authority 
for the secure authority which ideas 
when apprehended critical minds. The 
vital essence not who the author is, nor even 
thinks, but what the student thinks. 

The authors Society and Man seem aware 
this student need. Prefixed each selection 
questions for attention. variety view- 
points from the literature are included, which 
discussion and intellectual growth. 
Yet the contrasting question remains: Why the 
names and works? 

One tastes sectarian flavor self-assured 
some the materials. For ex- 
ample, the report from Mead declares 


that children learn take the role the gen- 
eralized other through games, 
Gesells’ research suggests they enjoy games 
after learning group life take the role 
the generalized other. another report, the 
obscurity which Thomas and Znaniecki left 
their reasoning about attitude and value 
resurrected. These comments illustrate the risk 
students’ succumbing formalism “great 
books” approach social science. 

More series vignettes than system 
views, Society and Man does not have strong 
central organization, feature looked for 
sociologists conscious their role integrators 
the social sciences. Others who conceive 
learned the neophyte will find this text quite 
suitable. volume some historic im- 
portance textbook evolution. educational 
nourishment, its shortcomings are those inher- 
ent original sources, which, staple fare, 
however cooked, constitute diet not properly 
digested the immature student. 

BENSON 

Drew University 


Statistics: New Approach. ALLEN 
The Free Press, 1956. xxxviii, 646 pp. $6.00. 


provide focus, this review will attempt 
answer the question: should Statistics: 
New Approach recommended text 
introductory statistics courses for sociologists. 
Since, general, this text covers the same 
material most other elementary texts, differ- 
ences between and other texts will pre- 
sented rather than list covered material. 
There are several important differences. 

First, this book modern its approach 
statistics and contains many recently developed 
procedures and techniques unlike most 
mentary texts. This point certainly favors the 
use the text. 

Second, contains plethora interesting 
and pertinent illustrations and examples drawn 
from variety fields (but weighted favor 
economics and business). well worth 
scanning the book just pick the miscel- 
laneous information contained these examples. 

Third, contains long (162 page) dis- 
cussion quantitative methodology which 
basic statistical concepts are introduced and dis- 
cussed without being defined operationally (later 
parts present the operational procedures). Thus 
the student learns about the concepts before 
faces computations. While this approach may 
well advantageous, this reviewer feels that 
methodological discussion this length be- 
longs more methodology text than 
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statistics text. also feels, incidentally, that 
this discussion one the best general 
quantitative methodology that has appeared 
print. 

Fourth, the text almost completely ignores 
the analysis contingency tables, though pro- 
portions and differences between proportions 
are discussed. does not, for example, even 
mention the general Chi Square test for ex- 
cedure for 2xn table included (See 433ff). 
While this Chi Square test certainly greatly 
overworked sociology, its complete omission 
seems hardly defensible. 

Fifth, instead presenting several sampling 
distributions (such Chi Square, and F), 
only the normal distribution discussed and 
tabled. Where other distributions are required 
normal curve approximations 
This procedure may simplify the task the 
beginning student but, the same time, 
increases the load intermediate statistics 
course. 

Sixth, this very well-written book 
matically very simple but conceptually quite 
sophisticated. appears have been written 
for mature but mathematically uneducated 
student. The book never talks down the stu- 
dent, nor, despite its length, particularly 
redundant—indeed, for teaching purposes 
may not redundant enough. The maturity 
the reasonably bright sophomore junior 
should increase substantially through active 
study the book. 

Seventh, the book contains several topics 
(for example, quality control and time series 
analysis) which are only peripheral interest 
sociologists and would probably omitted 
introductory course. discussion these 
and other primarily economic topics scattered 
some extent throughout the book but the 
main discussions are sufficiently concentrated 
permit reasonably easy selection the 
teacher parts omitted. 

general, this reviewer feels that this text, 
book, well worth any undergraduate’s 
graduate’s (or professional sociologist’s for 
that matter) perusal and study. However, be- 
cause its topical emphases and omissions, 
cannot recommend without reservation 
core text introductory statistics course. 
should make excellent secondary recom- 
mended text, the other hand. sum, the 
book distinct and important contribution 
the text literature statistics for social 
scientists and should given careful considera- 
tion sociologists. 

THEODORE ANDERSON 

Yale University 
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Brown and Epwin New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 
1955. xi, 368 pp. $6.00. 


Psychologists are more sophisticated re. 
search design and techniques than we, while 
seem somewhat more knowing the 
logical bases social science. The authors, who 
have teamed before write excellent 
text personnel and industrial psychology, ing 
have here written level between these 
comparable text sociology, although the book 
beginning. The purpose this book help 
the student understand the experimental 
literature psychology, with the thought that data 
often asked read before under- 
stands the concepts psychology the scien- 
tific methods used psychologists. Conse- 


quently, the book contains almost recipes 
which can easily followed carrying 
psychological experiment, but rather states 
general formulations from which such 


these particulars can understood. The writ- 
ing clear, and the layout the book permits 


the reader understand the flow subject 
matter without difficulty. With reference from 
most issues and problems, the authors state 
correctly the received notions our time. 
the happenstance academic history, 
there lines labeled “anthropologist,” 

“sociologist,” and “social psychologist,” although 
the theoretical problems any particular 

searcher may precisely those researchers 
different “field.” Consequently, may The 
and must look times other departments 
for solutions our own problems. Here, then, 

must ask what Ghiselli and Brown offer 
those who are interested social struc- 
tures, forces, groups, change, and sequences, 
concrete institutions such the family 
religion. Specifically, can the sociologist design 
his researches more incisively reference 
this book? 
The answer negative, but not much pul 
because Ghiselli and Brown make gross 
ficial problems, usually laboratory experiments, 
and thus fail wrestle with the more called 
ologist. almost every point where the ness 
should shown how move from 
notion theoretically based hypothesis, the 
authors use commonsense notions, 


which nonpsychologist might develop. Working 
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fie. variables are used, they begin 
with, anc concrete 
Though they never 
reject they almost never use 
guide. This failure might predictable, 
considering their work “practical psychology,” 
but surely they also understand that the power 


laboratory experiment rests the use 


theoretical systems. 

One consequence this anti-theoretical lean- 
ing inadequate discussion research de- 
sign, where surely the psychologist our 
superior. further omission, derivative from 
both theory and the analysis re- 
design, that data analysis. Perhaps 
the mainly statistical suggestions offered the 
authors are adequate for psychological prob- 
lems the laboratory, but wide range 
data having with people, must more 
than calculate curves based the (rarely) 
normal distribution. 

That the authors are little concerned with 
helping their fellows social psychology, who 
us) have work with social variables, 
even with people, may seen reference 
the less than three pages devoted the 
interview, the approximately nine pages given 
Apparently, observation means 
only laboratory observation. 

From the paucity good examples drawn 
from either personality social interaction, 
one might deduce that the psychologist not 
yet able help the areas share with 
him. Happily, this deduction incorrect: 
the authors who are error. 

Columbia University 


New York: Frederick Praeger, 1955. xvi, 
317 pp. $6.00. 

Many American readers are already familiar 
with Dr. Eysenck’s work the University 
and Maudsley Hospital. This book 
the psychology politics direct extension 
his continuing factor-analytic studies the 
structure personality. 

1944, Eysenck published factor analysis 
public opinion questions asked the United 
States and Great Britain. That study showed 
that the inter-correlations among the questions 
around two dimensions. The first was 
Conservatism vs. Radicalism (R) and the 
Tender-mindedness vs. Tough-minded- 
The same dimensions appeared again 
When set items selected from those public 
opinion questionnaires was administered the 
students their friends and acquain- 
lances and college classes. Some 750 returns, 


coming equally from supporters the Con- 
servative, Liberal, and Socialist parties were 
the data which this replication was per- 
formed. Similar results were also obtained from 
what are described simply German, Swedish, 
and American groups. The present book de- 
voted primarily describing these two factors 
and locating their sources and correlates. 
What the nature these two dimensions? 
Dimension never gets elaborated con- 
ceptual statement. obtain our best under- 
standing its contents noting the attitudes 
correlating highly with its two poles. 


the one hand, find belief that 
private property should abolished, that the 
death penalty ought go, that Sunday observ- 
ance old fashioned, that Jews are valuable 
citizens, that the divorce laws ought altered, 
that should give part our sovereignty, 
that should abolish abortion Jaws, that 
should cure criminals rather than punish them, 
that laws favour the rich, that companionate 
marriage should allowed, and that patriotism 
force that works against peace. the other 
hand, have belief that nationalization 
inefficient, that compulsory religious education 
desirable, that the Japanese are cruel nature, 
that should back religion, that Jews 
are too powerful this country, that flogging 
should retained deterrent, that war 
inherent human nature, that conscientious 
objectors are traitors, that birth control should 
made illegal, and that coloured peoples are 
(p. 127). 


These poles Dimension seem correspond 
roughly the ideologies western liberals 
(though, hardly, left-wing radicals) and con- 
servatives (though not the radical right). 

The items forming Dimension are even 
more heterogeneous, but there some plausi- 
bility Eysenck’s summary statement that the 
tender-minded are those who emphasize the 
preservation moral relations with others, 
while the tough-minded are more likely con- 
sider other people non-moral means 
used them promote their own interests 
and feel that the world kind con- 
spiracy rather than moral community. this 
last respect, may note the large number 
responses usually associated western coun- 
tries with Fascist ideology that make the 
tough-minded pole. These responses often 
mirror alienation from social world conceived 
unfriendly and threatening. 

Eysenck then develops and scales and 
proceeds correlate them with other things. 
finds that, within the adherents eazh 
the three major British political parties, middle- 
class persons are more tender-minded than 
working-class persons. (It should noted here 
that lower-middles may have been included 
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among the working classes. least that sug- 
gested the only explicit operational definition 
social class given the book. See pp. 
Fascists turn out tough-minded con- 
servatives; Communists, tough-minded radicals. 
British Conservatives have scores suggesting 
tender-mindedness adherents the British 
Socialist movement. Further, within given 
party, working-class respondents tend get 
more conservative scores than those 
middle-class status! (Other reviewers have al- 
ready commented detail number 
doubtful statistical procedures employed con- 
structing the scale and establishing its 
relation these political preferences. See the 
articles Eysenck and Rokeach and Hanley 
the Psychological Bulletin for March, 1956.) 

Additional use the scale shows positive 
relationships, though they are neither especially 
large nor consistent, with variety indices 
aggressiveness, dominance, and rigidity, with 
the California Scale” and with the Allport- 
Vernon “Study Values.” Perhaps the most 
interesting finding here that British Fascists 
tend overtly and covertly aggressive 
while British Communists are more aggressive 
covertly, not overtly, than are adherents the 
Conservative and Labor parties. 

Eysenck’s judgment, the Dimension 
not, itself, “representative attitude con- 
stellations, but rather the projection 
personality variables Radical-Conserva- 
tive continuum.” Tender-mindedness 
sidered the projection introverted personality 
sonality traits. Eysenck shows some evidence 
his own for relationship between and 
introversion-extraversion and tries, with vary- 
ing plausibility, bring the work other 
investigators bear support his position. 
When all done, however, the data gives 
not enable one decide whether does, 
fact, represent projection politics 
general predispositions toward the world held 
the individual before began participate 
political affairs, whether has different 
nature and other origins. Only longitudinal 
study the development these ideas could 
provide test Eysenck’s hypothesis. 

The final chapter has the ambitious title, 
Theory Political Action.” includes dis- 
cussion showing that the notions attitude 
and performance can given formalized and 
systematic treatment Hullian learning theory. 
Then are given rationale for believing that 
the tender-minded are the over-socialized, the 
tough-minded, the under-socialized. This in- 
deed fragmentary “theory.” 

This book almost overwhelmingly rich 
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hunches about the correlates its major 
ables. reader must not come expecting 
sophisticated discussion politics per. 
sonality theory society. Again and again 
must forgive the author his 
chaotic use trait psychology. However, there 
are important and unique rewards had 
when ingenious man highly skilled the 
use revealing technique begins put 
familiar. His very status novice can lead 
the creation novel ideas. Eysenck has not 
written definitive psychology politics, but 
has given some precious 
suggestions that such psychology should not 
ignore. 
Swanson 
University Michigan 


Chicago: The University Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. viii, 266 pp. $4.00. 


The aim and content Professor 
kopf’s book would perhaps best conveyed 
the title “The Psychology Economists”, 
for concerned with the substance 
economic theory only for the light that this 
throws the motivations, conscious and 
conscious, the theorists. The author states 
the goal his analysis these words: “Why 
that such obviously untenable concepts 
omniscience, which human beings not pos 
sess, equilibrium, which admittedly never 
reached, economic rationality, which, 
erally recognized, not the only motive 


human behaviour—why are such concepts 


analytic tools still used economic analysis? 
One gains the impression that these ideas and 
methods must fulfill certain psychological 
quirements and that possibly this 
they are retained spite their insufficiency 
purely scientific grounds” (p. 4). 

This perfectly legitimate inquiry the 
sociology knowledge. suffers from the di- 
ficulties common such enterprises; the rules 
evidence that would permit one 
whether particular scientific theories are the 
outgrowth particular social conditions, 
psychological needs, are never set forth. 
leave the analysis feeling that the author 
—through different sequence 
events—had been forced explain the 
patibility Adam Smith with the 
schauung Victorianism, and Alfred Marshal 
with the Age Reason, would have 
more difficulty than had with his actual 

the initial analysis the thought 


Smith and Ricardo, the author follows the 
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Weber and Tawney. the eighteenth cen- 
reconciliation had found between 
standards and economic activity, the 
dhical justification for economic activity and 
the yardstick for the just price were both found 
inthe labor theory value. felt, prob- 
unconsciously, that they could not live 
yithout belief substance behind market 
and without belief their justice. 
between the two value concepts 
place” (p. 36). The contradictions and 
Adam Smith’s theories 
point were removed Ricardo who “re- 
jected Smith’s multiplicity 
because their anxiety-generating impli- 
cations” (p. 58). 

When the emphasis these early theorists 
won production was challenged subjectivism 
hedonism, the therapeutic value the 
apotheosis rational economic man. But 
the last, the general corrosion values the 
twentieth century has largely destroyed econo- 
faith the realism the Marshallian 
picture rational man, and has left economic 
theory empty formal apparatus. 

This interesting interpretation the 
doctrine, quite consistent with others 
that have gone before, and the present time 
quite untestable. Even less testable 
Freudian moonshine that occupies Part 
the book. One version the Oedipus complex 
(identification with the father) produces Smith, 
Ricardo, and Malthus; the other version (love 
for the mother) accounts for Marx and Engels. 
This may all very well true; simply don’t 
know how either the author can judge. 

Professor Weisskopf thoroughly acquainted 
with the economic literature, and his book 
intriguing and stimulating. suspect that its 
greatest potential value self-therapy for 
economists who should entertain the hypothesis 
that their attachment Marshall may 
last partly neurotic. doubt, however, that 
they will read very much it, believe what 
they read. 

HERBERT SIMON 

Carnegie Institute Technology 


The Sane Society. Fromm. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1955. xiv, 
370 $3.75. 


was the case with his Escape From Free- 
dom, this book represents continuation 
Fromm’s search for new synthesis Freud 
Marx the study social character. 
Following directive that someone “ven- 
ture upon research into the pathology 
societies,’ Fromm has analyzed the 
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symptomatology and etiology sick Western 
society. While Fromm’s debt Freud and Marx 
significant and explicit, his analysis differs 
from theirs important respects. accepts 
Freud’s assumption that human nature and 
society can have conflicting demands that may 
cause society sick. However, the human 
needs posits are not biologically determined 
drives, but those which grow out the inter- 
personal situation: for example, the need 
love and loved, engage satisfying pro- 
ductive activity, preserve one’s identity. 
because Western Society frustrates these 
needs, Fromm maintains, that insane, 
symptomized its relatively high rates 
suicide, homicide, and alcoholism. 

The central analytical concept employed 
this analysis the insane society Marx’s 
alienation. Western man, Fromm asserts, 
alienated from himself and his society. Like 
Marx, Fromm believes this estrangement 
product capitalistic social organization, which 
puts profit and efficiency above human brother- 
hood. industralized, capitalistic society human 
beings are subordinated things; man learns 
think himself and others commodities, 
objects merchandised; success rests upon 
manipulating others and permitting oneself 
used. Unlike Marx, who dismissed ideologies 
and art the “superstructure” the economic 
sphere, Fromm does not limit his analysis 
economic institutions. points out that West- 
ern man’s alienation extends his political, 
religious, and recreational activities well. 
The individual atomized into political im- 
potence: has opinions but convictions; 
intelligence, but little reason; the vote, but 
sense power. Mass man esthetically sterile: 
consumes the products the mass media 
but has lost his capacity participate and 
create. 

Fromm’s cure for this situation sweep- 
ing his diagnosis. advocates the creation 
communitarian socialistic society, composed 
small groups with more than 500 members 
each. Work and power are decentralized; 
decision-making shared both man- 
agers and workers; where possible, craftsman- 
ship will restored. this way viable com- 
munity will created which man can 
recapture his “self.” longer will need 
escape from the intolerable freedom atomized 
life into the “security” robotized society. 

Fromm’s analysis insightful, his cure pro- 
vocative; neither based upon much empirical 
data. Lacking data, can argued that the 
book tells more about the values and situ- 
ation the Western intellectual, who perhaps 
has projected his alienation and nostalgia for 
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the folk community upon others, than does 
about Western society. 

Whether the reader agrees with Fromm 
not, will find this immensely stimulating 
book. deserves read. 

BERNARD ROSEN 

University Connecticut 


The Individual Psychology Alfred Adler: 
Systematic Presentation Selections from 
His Writings. Edited and annotated 
ANSBACHER and ANSBACHER. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. xxiii, 
503 pp. $7.50. 


“The Individual Psychology Alfred Adler,” 
systematic selection from his writings edited 
and annotated Heinz and Rowena 
Ansbacher, fills important gap psycho- 
logical literature. 

For the triumvirate—Adler, Freud, and 
Jung—whose conquest new psychological 
empire and whose antics over its division have 
enlightened and entertained the Western intel- 
lectual world for the last half century, Adler 
has been most neglected. 

the present time, for instance, the publi- 
cation the complete works Freud and Jung 
English well underway. such program 
for Adler has yet reached such stage. 

addition this relative neglect, other 
trends psychological sort make the present 
book important and timely. Many the so- 
called neo-Freudians, such Karen Horney and 
Erich Fromm, are deeply dyed with Adlerian 
color they might better called neo-Adlerian 
instead. The systematic accent placed today 
psychology gestalt, field, and personalistic 
concepts, and the revision thinking the 
field human motivation, which leads away 
from mere biological drive concepts, are all 
highly congenial Adler’s thought. not 
only anticipated many these concepts, but 
has many vital contributions still make. 

While Adler’s most important books and 
monographs have been made available Eng- 
lish, some them are now out-of-print dif- 
ficult come by. Such state affairs 
Freudian literature was met quarter century 
ago publication the Healey, Bronner, and 
Bowers book, “The Structure and Meaning 
Psychoanalysis.” The Ansbachers have now 
done similar service for Adlerian Individual 
Psychology. 

The mechanical arrangement the present 
selections falls into three main sections: (I) 
“Introduction,” which sets the stage for 
Adler presenting his timeliness 
relationships other systematists and im- 
portant systematic positions; (II) section 


“Personality and Its Development”; and (III) 
section “Abnormal Psychology and Re. 
lated Fields.” 

Subsumed under these three main sections 
the selections, annotations, and documents are 
arranged chapters. 

listing these chapter headings gives the 
best, brief picture the range and content 
the selections. They are, order, follows: 
(1) Compensation and Confluence; (2) Mascu- 
line Protest and Critique Freud; (3) 
tionalism and Finalism; (4) for 
Superiority; (5) Social Interest; (6) Degree 
Activity; (7) The Style Life; (8) Psy. 
chology Use; (9) The Neurotic Disposition; 
(10) Neurotic Safeguarding Behavior; (11) 
The Onset the Neurosis; (12) The Dynamic 
Unity Mental Disorders; (13) Understand- 
ing and Treating the Patient; (14) Early 
Recollection and Dreams; (15) The Origin 
the Neurotic Disposition; (16) Understanding 
and Treating the Problem Child; (17) Crime 
and Related Disorders; (18) General Life Prob- 
lems; (19) Problems Social Psychology. 

comparison these selections from In- 
dividual Psychology with those the parallel 
Freudian book, “The Structure and Meaning 
Psychoanalysis,” brings out weakness 
the Adlerian volume. The principles selec- 
tion, annotation, and commentary would seem 
less objective this present book. 

The older book Healey, Bronner, and 
Bowers, consisted series selections de- 
termined the intrinsic nature the develop- 
ing Freudian Psychoanalytic system. These 
selections were determined and arranged with 
the goal displaying this system psy- 
chology objectively. The Intrinsic unity the 
Freudian Psychoanalytic system itself imposed 
natural order the materials there presented. 

the present book, the other hand, and 
despite indubitable value, the editors seem 
more tinged with the ardor discipleship. 
There the haunting suspicion that they 
too much bent upon proving Adler 

The effects such seeming ego-involvement 
the part the editors has operated 
ently determine both the selections and theit 
arrangement topics and areas where Adler had 
had something important say, had 
particularly bright beam light, rather than 
charter exhibiting the structure and meaning 
Adler’s thought systematically 
tively. Instead, polemical tone little too 
evident. 

But one should quarrel sparsely with good 
and useful book. And the Ansbachers’ 
Individual Psychology Alfred Adler” 
tainly that. For does make easily 


the pertinent passages from Adler’s writing 
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which bear these important and often moot 
psychological problems, areas, and methods. 

And certainly makes available the meat 
the ideological skeleton previously pre- 
sented Lewis May his book, “Adler’s 
Place Psychology,” which devoted show- 
ing Adler’s ideological origins, forebears, sys- 
tematic characteristics, and his general em- 
the history ideas. 

Together these two books offer the materials 
specificity, and thoroughness hitherto inac- 
the English reader. 

FLETCHER 

Tulsa University 


Language, Thought, and Reality. Selected writ- 
ings Benjamin Lee Whorf. Edited and 
with introduction JoHN CARROLL. 
Foreword Stuart New York: The 
Technology Press Massachusetts Institute 
Technology jointly with John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
1956. xi, 278 pp. $7.00. 


This volume selected writings Benjamin 
Whorf contains, addition the four best 
known and most often discussed his articles, 
several less well known and hitherto relatively 
inaccessible writings. Included are several 
his technical, analytic treatments aspects 
Hopi grammar, the very useful 1937 article 
“Grammatical and (what this re- 
viewer especially grateful for) the elegant 
and insufficiently appreciated “Gestalt technique 
stem composition Shawnee.” There are 
also, besides others, two articles Maya 
hieroglyphs and some previously unpublished 
manuscript materials which illustrate their 
seminal state ideas that Whorf later developed 
further. 

The volume contains bibliography 
Whorf’s publications, selected list his 
unpublished manuscripts, and selected list 
books and articles others relating Whorf’s 
Writings. Dr. Carroll’s introduction sort 
intellectual biography Whorf, done with care 
and devotion. Carroll undertakes identify 
the points which Whorf’s 
lectual interests were awakened, relate the 
different strands his thinking one another, 
and thus place the selected writings 
Perspective. 

Stuart Chase contributes sincere and elo- 
quent foreword which compares Whorf’s 
impact that Einstein, though “in another 
and less cosmic level.” one who 
teads Whorf could fail impressed his 
scope, his versatility, the intensity the 
mental energy could mobilize dealing with 
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problem, and the force his drive toward 
configurative analysis. But one puts this book 
down feeling that, owing Whorf’s premature 
death, left behind only the prolegomena 
work whose finished shape not quite evident, 
except that its title would have been that the 
present volume. 

Some discussions Whorf’s work have been 
unproductive exactly because provisional in- 
sights have been treated definitive formu- 
lations. Many have been and will doubtless con- 
tinue stimulated his writings 
examine problems and relationships they might 
otherwise not made aware of. The final 
judgment his accomplishment cannot 
made until the development his ideas 
others has made much more progress. the 
opinion this reviewer, Whorf’s intellectual 
stature had reached heroic, but not yet Olym- 
pian, proportions. 

The RAND Corporation 


Peasant Society and Culture: Anthropologi- 
FIELD. Chicago: The University Chicago 
Press, 1956. vii, 163 pp. $2.75. 


Redfield, though nominally anthropologist, 
has been widely influential among sociologists 
since the publication his classic study, The 
Folk Culture Yucatan. The present work, 
short meaty book, also recommends itself, par- 
ticularly rural-urban sociologists. supple- 
ments some Redfield’s recent writings, notably 
The Primitive World and its Transformations 
and The Little Community. The book under 
review pertinent that tends refine 
some Redfield’s earlier formulations which, 
from the reviewer’s perspective, have not al- 
ways yielded happy results the writings 
many sociologists who have applied rather un- 
critically the continuum indus- 
trial-urban social systems like the United States. 
number sociologists are inclined view 
“folk” and “peasant” orders equivalent. But 
Redfield Peasant Society and Culture writes, 
“When the anthropologist studies isolated 
primitive community, the context that com- 
munity and its local and immediate future. 
When comes study peasant community 
and its culture, the context widened in- 
clude the elements the great tradition that 
are have been interaction with what 
local and immediate.” (p. 91) For many pur- 
poses “folk” (or and “peasant” 
should not used interchangeably. The folk 
functionally represent “complete” society, the 
peasants “part-society.” The reviewer, 
has indicated elsewhere, believes this distinction 
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significant: has both logical and em- 
pirical import. When examine the peasant’s 
ties with the outside world and particularly the 
urban communities (these, the residence the 
intellectual and political elite, have typically 
been preindustrial), gain more thorough 
understanding the peasant’s role feudal 
societies (or nonindustrial civilizations). 
Redfield’s prime contribution lies his dis- 
cussion some the connections peasants 
have with the broader society, well the 
forces impinging upon them from without. 
more humanistic vein the author his chap- 
ter, “The Peasant View the Good Life,” 
seeks uncover the generalized value orienta- 
tion peasants throughout the world. The more 
positivistically inclined may sense speculation 
here. But herein lies number fruitful re- 
search leads. And although one may not sub- 
scribe fully Redfield’s formulations, this sec- 
tion emphasizes the inherent similarity 
peasants under varied cultural conditions. 
Where from here? Redfield’s dis- 
cussion suggests the need for further field re- 
search stressing the peasant’s ties with the total 
society. The structural interrelationships the 
preindustrial city and the peasantry opposed 
those obtaining between industrial-urban 
centers and their rural counterparts require 
rigorous investigation. Such approach might 
provide comparative perspective for present- 
day rural-urban sociology. Too many 
urban generalizations seem valid only for the 
American social system and then just for 
limited time span. are not always certain 
how the various rural-urban patterns the 
United States correspond those other in- 
dustrial societies. Needed also are more ade- 
quate generalizations concerning the peasant’s 
reactions and adjustments the on-rush 
industrial-urban development, for often has 
assumed heavy share the social cost 
industrial development. Sociologists interested 
enlarging their horizon these and similar 
sociological problems might well begin with 
this stimulating little book. 
GIDEON SJOBERG 
University Texas 


Social Structure and Culture Change Leba- 
nese Village. Viking Fund Publications 
Anthropology, Number Twenty-One. JoHN 
New York: Wenner-Gren Founda- 
tion for Anthropological Research, Inc., 1955. 
191 pp., plates. $3.50, paper. 


This anthropological case study Lebanese 
coastal village 581 people was Ph.D. thesis 
Harvard. some two hundred pages in- 
cluding seventeen photographs (mostly 
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buildings) Gulick systematically describes, 
very readable narrative, the culture this little 
Greek Orthodox enclave Maronite (Roman 
Catholic) district the Lebanese Republic, 
His picture social structure and culture 
change developed from six months residence 
there the first half 1952 coupled with his 
perceptive study many the 104 titles 
lists his Bibliography. 

judgment succeeds admirably doing—two 
things: “(1) present detailed description 
possible the culture-in-change Leba- 
nese village; (2) isolate the major themes 
the traditional culture and the change process 
and present theoretical scheme which serves 
give some form and meaning the ob- 
served phenomena” (page 17). 

compact informative sentences aided 
several tables figures per chapter, describes 
Part The general environment, The ma- 
terial base, Population, Subsistence, Formal in- 


stitutions, Socio-religious behavior, Secular 
recreation, Kinship structure and marriage 
terns, and Values. Whether for cross-cultural 
files for foreigners visiting working the 
Lebanon, his picture social 
structure the most complete this reviewer 
knows for that region. Its only gap our 
judgment the brevity (one third page) 
with which treats the health 
institution. does not cite the Bibliography 
our “Controlled Experiment Rural Hygiene 
Syria,” and seems unaware that could 
have used 1000 point scale hygiene which 
was expressly built for villages and city 
that area with known reliabilities, validity, 
range, and norms. 
Gulick’s treatment change and modernizing 
disruptions Part much briefer and 
tains less data. Under Tannons’s headings 
land, religion and kinship, simply notes the 
chief interworking factors eleven pages. 
the last twenty pages discusses “some 
retical propositions.” These consist largely 
classifying these villagers system seven 
“spheres,” diagrammed concentrically. These are 
logician’s successively inclusive joint classes. 
They are: (1) Family, (2) Lineage, (3) 
lage, (4) Nation, (5) Sect, (6) Language, and 
(7) Arab world. Each sphere has its 
lies sphere No. loyalt 
His chief conclusion (p. 177) that: The 
social structure in-groups within in-groups 
while disrupted some patterns has remained 
because the village itself represents three gen 
locking, mutually supporting and virtually terms 
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spheres lineage, local group, 


The presentation and editing the mono- 
gaph are excellent. For reference purposes, 
this reviewer wishes that detailed 
index had been included supplement 
three page table contents. 

Stuart Dopp 

University Washington 


Island Society: Kinship and Leader- 
ship Among the Siuai Bougainville. 
University Press, 1955. xxii, 535 pp. $10.00. 


This large and painstaking report 
Papuan-(non-Austronesian) speaking people 
1938, when nearly twelve months 
field work was begun among the Siuai, they 
some 4,700, occupying southern, in- 
rain forests Bougainville, the largest 
northermost the principal Solomons. 
Bougainville, under Australian administration 
inthe Territory Papua and New Guinea (the 
Solomons thence south are British), was later 
midst the Pacific War. The Siuai were 
aparently severely buffeted that Oliver 
doubts the present relevance his formulation 
their culture (p. 525, 16). 

The book has two stated aims: present 
thorough cultural description Siuai and “to 
highlight the workings the native institution 
leadership,” ‘the political institutions 
nonliterate people’ (p. vii). This 
ghere the author considers undeveloped 
contrast with anthropological studies kinship, 
and language. the time the field 
work, the author’s purpose was not the testing 
theory the solution particular scien- 
problem; the writing now, some years 
stresses balanced picture the culture. 
The political emphasis—leadership—would 
the author’s view inevitable one any 
Siuai culture. 

The description Siuai kinship and rank 
thoroughly analytical, informed sociological 
from Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski 
and Aberle. Approximately fourth 
the text concerned with the acquisition 
and the practice surprisingly great 
power mumis for the area, Siuai men 
wealth (pigs, slit gongs) and prestige. This they 
are mobilized, obligations created, 
enhanced, and authority exercised 
acceptable ways—above all, the 
staging special kinds feasts” (p. 362). 

While there attempt made formulate 
theory leadership cross-cultural 
coherent and understandable picture 
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the Siuai institution emerges, one which will 
surely useful for comparative purposes. (On 
the whole Oliver has brought theory his work 
rather than from it.) The achievement mumi 
rank the result conscious selection 
ambitious Siuai, favored, point, kin- 
ship and other circumstances, 
developed role alternatives presently available 
the culture. The conflict mumi power with 
the matrilineal kinship norms analysed. The 
post-contact alternatives espousal adminis- 
tration mission norms those ambitious for 
power are also discussed. Oliver believes that 
wealth basis the mumi’s power itself 
phenomenon the (then) recent administra- 
tive suppression aboriginal fighting, but there 
this suggestive aspect Siuai acculturation. 

The last section the book, pages which 
some extent can read apart, considers the 
integration Siuai culture, its 
(environmental, co-variable functional), his- 
torical, and and gives the system 
frankly normative 
terms efficiency seen various lights. 
Oliver correctly surmises, some will judge 
that certain points here has gone too far. 
The “evaluation” interesting and should 
received with open mind. However, the 
author does appear have accepted his own 
culture-bondage over-casually speaking, for 
example, such noncreative, time- and 
energy-consuming things [the] subsistence 
activities the Siuai (p. 487)! 

probably criticism the author but 
rather the publisher suggest that for $10.00 
reader should not obliged turn the 
back the book 658 times for footnotes. That 
one may indeed consider noncreative! 

The book should serve very well the peda- 
gogical purpose the author envisages: that 
adding the list available single, whole- 
culture studies. Besides its additional interest 
for kinship analysts and cultural and areal 
specialists, should receive attention stu- 
dents seeking comparative material leader- 
ship and informal political organization. 

University Washington 


Current Anthropology: Supplement An- 
thropology Today. Edited 
Jr. Chicago: The University Chi- 
cago Press, 1956. xii, 377 pp. $5.00, cloth; 
$3.50, paper. 

This volume reprint Parts I-III 
the Yearbook Anthropology—1955, published 
last year the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research. designed 
make the articles available wider group 
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readers, the original volume having been pub- 
lished limited edition for private distribu- 
tion only. The goal both books that 
“supplementing and extending the encyclopedic 
inventory the field begun with Anthropology 
Today,” another Wenner-Gren product. 

One cannot praise too much the service being 
performed the Foundation giving the 
anthropological profession, well informed 
laymen and colleagues fields related anthro- 
pology, opportunity keep abreast re- 
cent trends the field. The eighteen articles 
the present volume deal with major develop- 
ments during 1952-1954. They cannot here 
reviewed separately, nor even aggregate; 
but some those which are most relevant 
social anthropology and sociology can singled 
out. John Bennett and Kurt Wolff, 
“Toward Communication between Sociology 
and Anthropology,” trace the historical and 
basic intellectual differences between the two 
fields, well their inner tensions and lack 
communication. Their article interde- 
partmental product, anthropologist who 
has “invaded” sociology and sociologist who 
has done anthropological research. useful 
giving insight into the way anthropologists 
and sociologists view themselves and each other, 
bringing out into the open perhaps hitherto 
unverbalized causes misunderstanding and re- 
sentment. explores the possibility intel- 
lectual rapprochement. Oscar Lewis’ 
sons Cultural Anthropology” welcome and 
long overdue definition and critique the so- 
called comparative method anthropology. 
This method has often been said one 
the great and unique contributions anthro- 
pology. Lewis not only reviews the earlier more 
limited idea comparative studies but surveys 
recent trends this revitalized field. His paper 
undoubtedly major exploration the field 
method and theory. David Mandelbaum, 
“The Study Complex Civilizations,” shows 
the increasing interest the part anthro- 
pologists cultures with writing, cities, and 
occupational specialization. Thus far, says, 
their efforts have been suggestive but not defini- 
tive. They must integrate their viewpoint with 
the work other disciplines also engaged 
the study civilizations. Sol Tax, “The 
Integration Anthropology,” takes the 
question whether the continued association 
the various fields within the discipline 
genuine spurious integration. reviews 
the forces that are pulling anthropology to- 
gether and that, except England, 
they are greater than the centrifugal tendencies. 
Other papers this admirable collection in- 
clude, “The Concepts ‘Primitive’ and ‘Native’ 
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Anthropology,” Edward Dozier, “Uni- 
versality and Variation Human Nature,” 
Howells, “Function,” Raymond 
Firth, and “History Anthropological 
University California, Los Angeles 


The Sociology English Village: 
Press, 1956. 246 pp. $5.00. 


Students rural sociology seeking compara- 
tive reference materials from communities 
around the world will welcome this addition 
the growing literature rural life and 
The subject study small rural parish 
(Gosforth) remote section Northwestern 
England. The first record Gosforth dates 
back prehistoric times and fairly complete 
records for the last few centuries enable the 
author give historical perspective fre- 
quently lacking similar studies. 

Williams collected his data and information 
over three year period, 1950-53. Although 
his methodology not described detail, one 
learns from reading the volume that field re- 
search the nature extensive personal inter- 
views was supplemented much participant 
observation. addition, there evidence 
meticulous and exhaustive use secondary 
source materials. The style reporting leans 
towards the narrative, and this makes for easy 
and interesting reading, which will appeal the 
lay person well the professional. The 
many direct quotations from natives gives 
decided flavor well authenticity the 
report. 

Williams does not state specific objectives 
hypotheses connection with his study, nor 
does attempt orientation theoretical 
frame reference. These omissions may 
questioned some professionals. does, how- 
ever, make considerable sociological interpre- 
tation the phenomena observed. addition 
new technique for the study social class 
introduced which seems have merit 
places where the Warner techniques are not 
suitable. This technique makes use indirect 
questions with later analysis statements 
containing class evaluation and worthy 
further study. 

Just about every aspect life Gosforth 
parish covered the ten detailed chapters 
the book. Individual chapters are devoted 
the economy, the family, some aspects the 
life cycle, kinship, the social classes, formal 
and informal associations, neighbors, 
nity, Gosforth and the outside world, and 
religion. 
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studying this volume, American sociologists 
will find themselves making frequent compari- 


sons with rural communities this country. 


significant that more difference noted 
the customs relative agriculture and re- 
ligion than anything else, although every 
aspect life has comparatively unique features. 
The Gosforth folk, doubt because their 
are generally more conservative and 


than rural folk this country and 


exhibit more 
American rural communities 
noted the trend toward urbanization asso- 
with increasing mechanization and ac- 
companied decrease population and 
increasing number special interest organiza- 


tions. All all, this volume represents one 


the best community studies date. 
BERTRAND 
Louisiana State University 


The British New Towns Policy: Problems and 
Harvard University Press, 1956. xiii, 252 pp. 
$7.50. 


Once upon time (around the turn the 
Twentieth Century) there was Englishman 
(Ebenezer Howard) who had dream. was 
adream about the kind planned community 
that would afford the good life combining 
attractive features both urban and rural so- 
ciety. This was the famous garden city dream. 
Howard lived long enough see his idea 
translated into two model communities, Welwyn 
(1903) and Letchworth (1920), both satellites 
London. But after Letchworth quarter 
century elapsed without further garden city 
developments. 

1946 the Labor Government, full flush 
victory, passed the New Towns Act, which 
committed the administraton 
dented town building program. Fifteen new 
garden cities were constructed, eight near 
London and the remainder the vicinity other 
large cities Britain. The principal objective 
the new towns program was the decentraliza- 
tion population and industry. The new towns 
were not planned dormitory suburbs, but 
self-sufficient communities which decentral- 
ied industry and business would provide em- 
for the local residents. ceiling was 
community size, the maximum popu- 
ranging from 25,000 60,000 when the 
were completed. 

Rodwin’s study incisive account this 
pioneering effort town planning. views 
the undertaking sympathetically, but par- 
sensitized the limitations and out- 
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right failures the program. Opposition the 
project local residents and municipal au- 
thorities, administrative entanglements; failure 
the planners establish functional links 
with metropolitan centers, allocate available 
financial resources, estimate accurately the 
ultimate costs the projects, establish 
program basic research guide planning 
procedures, and consider the regional needs 
for such types developments—these were 
some the sources difficulties that arose. 
Although the major objective was decentraliza- 
tion population and industry, this goal was 
not attained, nor was there much prospect that 
the new towns program would make more than 
minor dent the problem metropolitan 
concentration. 

When became apparent, least the 
Conservatives, that the new town program was 
inadequate, since best these communities 
would accommodate only about 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, additional program was launched 
the Town Development Act 1952. Instead 
creating additional new towns, the develop- 
ment program called for the rapid expansion 
many existing towns, especially those located 
the vicinity metropolitan centers. Al- 
though this program had some the weak- 
nesses the new towns approach, the 
opinion the author was more realistic, 
partly because the development corporation 
was expected function cooperation with 
local authorities, partly because many local 
institutions such community centers, shops, 
and churches were already established. 

The reviewer visited the new town Craw- 
ley 1952 and was favorably impressed 
what saw. Crawley, which lies about thirty 
miles south London, is, the judgment 
Rodwin, one the most successful since the 
planners were able profit earlier mistakes 
made other projects. the author observes, 
the idea the new towns deceptively simple; 
for this reason unpleasant obscure facts may 
ignored lightly passed over. This seems 
have happened many times the case 
the new towns. Yet with all the mistakes, all the 
fumbling and stumbling, all the misinformed 
and uninformed idealism, the new towns pro- 
gram could hardly judged failure, even 
though the objectives will never realized 
full and the efforts will unnecessarily costly. 
sense the mistakes may, the long run, 
triumphs for they will demonstrate the 
world valuable lessons the art and science 
planning. Rodwin’s objective analysis the 
two programs valuable contribution the 
literature planning. His emphasis the 
need for research the social sciences 
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necessary condition for sound planning should 
special interest sociologists. 
Gist 


University Missouri 


The History American Funeral Directing. 
HABENSTEIN and WILLIAM 
Milwaukee: Bulfin Printers, Inc., 
1955. xvi, 636 pp. $5.00. 


This book deals with far more than the his- 
tory American funeral directing and Part 
mortuary practices the ancient Egyptians, 
the Hebrews, Romans, Scandinavians and the 
early Christians. discusses their attitudes 
towards death, the several types burial, the 
prevalence different kinds embalming and 
the gradual appearance the “undertaker,” 
first religious setting, then secular figure. 
The authors have put enormous amount 
time, thought and energy into the preparation 
and writing this volume and have produced 
work that will interest the general reader and 
also provide leads for sociclogists who may wish 
study the emergence this occupational 
role. scholarly, profusely illustrated, clearly 
written and attempts relate the characteristics 
and activity the undertaker funeral di- 
rector his time and circumstances. 

Part this volume traces the changes 
American funeral behavior from colonial 
times the present and gives the reader in- 
formation some the technical solutions 
the problem posed the necessity dis- 
posal bodies after death. The use ice 
temporary preservative, the influence the 
American war 1861-65 advancing experi- 
ments embalming, alterations the design 
and construction coffins and changes 
models hearses—all these topics are pre- 
sented and discussed illuminating manner. 

The final section the book deals some 
detail with the appearance and development 
what the authors term the “associational im- 
pulse” among the fraternity undertakers. 
Here, they deal with the familiar attempt 
occupational group acquire public recogni- 
tion “profession,” and indicate possible 
reasons for differentiating the di- 
rector” from the “undertaker.” Sociologists will 
interested learn that the funeral directors’ 
chief claim the status “profession” lies 
(their possessing) “the psychological 
skills human relations necessary the proper 
handling the emotions and dispositions 
the bereaved” (p. 593). The authors are bal- 
anced assessing the justification this claim 
and recognize that successful performance 
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over period time will necessary 
date this claim professional status. 

There mention Mr. Evelyn 
literary attack extravagant mortuary 
tices portrayed “The Loved One” nor 
the authors discuss the charges sometimes made 
concerning business malpractices the pro- 
vision funeral services. They suggest that 
the undertaker primarily concerned with his 
occupation source income while the 
funeral director considers financial returns 
but one the rewards his occupational role. 

Sociologists will wish that the authors had 
told something the attributes persons 
who enter the occupation under discussion: je, 
their socio-economic backgrounds, formal edu- 
cation, leisure time activities and patterns 
family life. need study funeral directors 
companion volume this scholarly history 
the development the occupation. After all, 
would like know something about the 
persons who have the courage and inclination 
associate with death almost daily and who 


will sooner later usher all out 


world. 
James 
University Connecticut 


The Sociology Industrial Relations: 
duction Industrial Sociology. Joun 
Knox. New York: Random House, 1955. 
xv, 348 pp. $6.75. 


inevitable that the reaction such 
work will colored the reader’s position 
its genre. reflects the author’s graduate 
training Harvard the and his per- 
sonnel work big business, government, and 
the military. Still, does deny two the 
basic principles most professional industrial 
relators: the panacea communication ef- 
ficiency (p. 134) and the view human 
tions research “short-cut higher pro- 
duction” (p. 96). also attempts apply 
role theory worker-manager relations, new 
contribution theory the field. 

After brief but lucid presentation 
sociological concepts, various forms worker- 
manager relations are treated detail. They 
vary the degree which they are 
tive, voluntary, impersonal, and limited 
scope. Various forms co-operative and 
untary relations are constructed the combi- 
nation different conceptions manager and 
worker held during the capitalist era. Worker 
role conceptions include the dependent child, 
the tool management, the biological 
ism, the bundle abilities; managers have 
been conceived Weberian Calvinists, 
tarians, and technical specialists. Relationship 
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types are derived combinations roles: the 
paternalistic relationship dependent child 
worker with humanitarian manager; con- 
tractual relationship formed worker 
the role economic man with manager, for 
example, technical specialist. All these 
roles and relationships are anachronistic. The 
modern world requires conception the 
worker “bio-psychosocial being” and the 
manager “relationship specialist.” The rela- 
tionship derived from their combination 
known the “social system.” 

Since all social relationships are “social sys- 
tems” the usual sense, this hardly ade- 
quate term describe any particular form 
relationship. For clarification, Mr. Knox uses 
gear box model, presenting industrial analogues 
the input, the output, the meshing gears, 
and the conditions operation such 
mechanical system. The severe limitations 
such model are clearly drawn later: the 
“parts” the social gear box (people) are wil- 
full; they conflict and they change; the social 
system more seriously affected its sur- 
local community (Part III) 
and the larger society (Part IV). 

Despite appearances the contrary, this re- 
mains managerial rather than, the fullest 
sense, industrial sociology. Two points make 
this clear. Role theory demands the analysis 
each party’s conception self and the 
other for the understanding any relationship. 
Yet Knox ignores the worker’s conception 
himself. submit that comes surprise 
the being” that inter- 
ested sex, his self-respect, the regard 
his fellows. The contention that the worker ever 
“had” such roles economic man tool 
management half-truth the role theorist 
full truth from management 
perspective. Again, what “input” from the 
managerial viewpoint (e.g. wages) often “‘out- 
put” from the worker’s position, and manage- 
ment’s “output” (mainly labor) the worker’s 
“input.” Whether industrial sociology con- 
tribute much more than legitimation mana- 
gerial power more appropriate the age 
bureaucracy than nineteenth century liberalism 
seen. 

GILBERT SHAPIRO 

Oberlin College 


Human Relations the Industrial Southeast: 
Study the Textile Industry. GLENN 
Chapel Hill: The University 
Carolina Press, 1956. xii, 327 pp. 


truism today, perhaps, that order 
understand phenomenon must con- 
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sidered terms its context. this book 
such attempt made—an attempt pro- 
vide understanding industrial relations 
the southeastern cotton textile industry 
tracing and analyzing the context its 
development. 

The first part the book concerned with 
outlining the basic problem industrial rela- 
tions. the author’s view the impersonal, 
specialized milieu modern industry and the 
market creates environment which the 
worker tends shrink unit labor 
producing for mass market the actions 
which can neither control nor predict.” 
such situation the worker tends lose feelings 
identity and self respect. The typical solu- 
tion turn unionism and collective bar- 
gaining. the case the Piedmont region 
another type solution developed. 

Here were people from pioneer heritage— 
people oriented toward industry, frugality 
and thrift. Here were people who believed 
the Christian ethic. Here existed folk society 
almost classic sense. the process the 
development the industrial southeast fol- 
lowing the Civil War and Reconstruction, re- 
lationship grew between this folk society 
and the mills. “The folk built the mills and 
the building them, they wove them into 
the folkways.” Management and workers were 
engaged relationship equals. 

time, however, the folk society was more 
and more integrated into the society 
national market. With this came absentee man- 
agement, depersonalization, union activity and 
the impact the massways. With the advent 
the depression came strikes. Informal com- 
munication between management and worker, 
once close bond, broke down. 

Against these disintegrative tendencies, how- 
ever, arose the “power the folk.” The folk- 
ways were too powerful for the massways 
national industrial society. sense, the folk 
society “swallowed the invader.” They shaped 
and gave direction the pattern industrial 
relations and the worker-management structure. 
The worker depended “upon the power com- 
munity opinion bring into line, the subtle 
fashion the folk, those managements which 
would deviate from the right pattern 
conduct.” 

This work, sense report experi- 
ment industry, stands definite contri- 
bution. From the standpoint general theo- 
retical knowledge, provides both descriptive 
and explanatory insights into the social process 
and into the phenomena acculturation. 
terms the more specialized field industrial 
relations, furnishes conceptual perspective 
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which augments the more usual economic 
interpretation. 

the substantive side, gives further con- 
crete evidence for the reiteration industry 
fundamental faith the worth and dig- 
nity man. provides alternative and 
firm basis for the solution worker-manage- 
ment problems—a unique solution, but one 
which might well serve prototype and guide 
for other industries other areas. The author 
pedantic, analysis. Its reading well worth the 
time every social scientist. 

University Chicago 


Empire Wood: History the Carpenters’ 
New York State School Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1956. 
xvii, 356 pp. $4.50, paper; $5.50, cloth. 


Professor Christie’s sophisticated history 
the carpenters’ union the type study 
need are understand the diverse struc- 
ture American labor unions and the forces 
which determine the goals and actions par- 
ticular unions. The author does excellent 
job explaining the problems facing union 
the chaotic construction industry and shows 
how, meeting these problems, the carpenters’ 
union changed from loosely-knit confederation 
locals into authoritarian 
organization. 

This transition occurred because the local 
business agents, confronted from day day 
with the problems preserving the work 
their members the face technological 
change (for example, metal replaced wood 
construction), concluded that they would 
have delegate more and more authority 
the international president. mutual aid pacts 
with other unions (like the Bricklayers) were 
effective, the president had able 
pull his locals out strike support his 
allies the same way that general deploys 
his forces battle. The willingness the local 
business agents sacrifice internal union 
democracy—even wages and hours, need be— 
order maintain jurisdictional lines, opened 
the door despotism. result, the leader- 
ship the union passed from the hands its 
founder, Peter McGuire, tireless radical 
agitator whose objective was “abolish the 
present system wage slavery, substituting, 
its stead, system universal cooperative 
production and and who recom- 
mended Plato and Ruskin his members, into 
the hands “Big Bill” Hutcheson, life-long 


Republican who ruled the carpenters for forty 
years like feudal overlord, and who, when 
retired 1952, passed the scepter his son, 

Some the book’s most interesting passages 
are those which describe the carpenters’ bitter 
jurisdictional battles, the classic racketeering 
pattern which occasions evolved out col- 
lusion with employers, and the union’s run-in 
with Thurman Arnold when was trust- 
buster under President Roosevelt. startling 
discover how many provisions the Taft- 
Hartley Act can traced the carpenters’ 
efforts maintain and expand their 

Despite handicap imposed the unwill- 
ingness the union open its files him, 
Christie has done thorough, highly readable 
job. has well earned his journeyman’s card 
labor historian. 

Michigan State University 


low Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1954, 
179 pp. $3.00. 


Wildcat Strike once research report 
and theoretical statement group 
Industrial sociologists will attracted the 
title and will want read this report for its 
insights into the formal and informal group 
fortunate this book were overlooked 
dents social psychology and social move- 
ments, for the strike only precipitating 
incident within dynamic, small social system. 

Gouldner has utilized the context the strike 
formulate theory group tensions anda 
conception the threats which disrupt social 
chosen the analytical base, the system 
statuses which must occupied group mem- 
bers are charted, and the culturally prescribed 
expectations normally directed 
occupants are described. 

Seventeen propositions are set forth based 
the assumption (formulated 
Parsons) that the degree tension the 
relation between any Ego and his Alter 
pends the extent which the behavior 
each satisfies the expectations the 
These propositions are deserving 
reading students seeking fruitful 
stress interpersonal relations. 

The industrial sociologist will find 
interest the description the indulgency 
agement relations. This pattern composed 
number concrete, component expectations 
including the belief that there should 
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constant check the worker; that workers 
should have second chance instead receiv- 
ing immediate punishment for violation; that 
workers should have opportunities change 
their jobs within the plant; that job shifting 
for new vacancy should means 
attaining upward mobility; and that 
the foreman’s obligation maintain safe work- 
ing conditions and take care disabled workers. 
This indulgency pattern may conceived 
the managerial counterpart the informal 
social code which Roethlisberger and Dickson 
identified their studies the bank wiring 
rom workers the Western Electric Com- 
pany. 

The managerial distinction between com- 
and grievances becomes significant in- 
dication the blind spot which obscures the 
importance informal structure managerial 
thinking. Grievances defined pertaining 
the labor contract are considered “legiti- 
mate,” but complaints defined outside the 
contract such election and placement 
supervisors and schedule operations might 
“talked over,” but plant officials were 
cautioned against taking official cognizance 
them. Gouldner writes, consequence, some 
the very issues which precipitated the strike, 
the changing speed the machine, the demo- 
tion the old supervisors and their replace- 
ment with new ones, were defined manage- 
attempt alleviate the underlying tensions 
resort new formal definition role rela- 
tions did not eliminate the tensions but only 
caged them and initiated vicious circle. 

Wildcat Strike research report inter- 
preted role analysis within structure-func- 
tion framework. Theory and research are 
blended successfully that industrial sociology 
becomes here, should, contribution 
general sociology. 

DELBERT MILLER 

University Washington 


History American Technology. JoHN 
New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1956. viii, pp. $6.50. 


Those who are interested discovering the 
chronological order which various techniques 
developed will find this work excellent. Various 
areas such construction, textiles, ship build- 
ing, etc. are dealt with for particular period 
time and the chief changes taking place 
during that period are noted. far this 
aware, the job characterizing 
these fundamental changes competently and 
accurately done and major area neglected. 


The sources used are primarily secondary ones 
nothing new startling can expected, but 
selection from these sources such that 
reader can see major trends development 
without having read the voluminous ma- 
terial which the author had cover. 
probable that those familiar with tech- 
nology will have difficulty many cases 
grasping the meaning some paragraphs, for 
the description meager make them 
unintelligible those unfamiliar with the vo- 
cabulary the technicians particular field. 
This due more the limited space available 
for the treatment any particular develop- 
ment than any shortcoming the author 
who seems have very good grasp the 
fields which the reviewer competent 
judge. possible that the effort deal with 
the whole American technology such 
limited space may self-defeating since noth- 
ing can dealt with sufficient depth 
provide great understanding. Yet there value 
seeing the great number changes which 
were taking place simultaneously and the way 
which change one field gave rise change 
others. This not apparent when only 
few lines development are presented. 
The author has particular theory the 
relationship technology society except 
that important and has large place 
American life and its history. But from the 
data presents number conclusions may 
drawn. For example each the eras 
presents seems begin and end with war. 
The peacetime development largely devoted 
the exploitation major inventions which 
were result war. The widely supported 
idea that the private individual searching for 
profit responsible for major developments 
gives way the evidence that when the 
whole society endangered that sufficient at- 
tention, time, wealth and energy are devoted 
technological change make major break- 
through. Whether this due “conscientious 
sabotage” those who benefit from the ex- 
ploitation existing techniques and not wish 
see alternative methods over which they 
have control come into existence, the 
fact that other elements the social situation 
time and energy carry out routine activities, 
cannot shown from the evidence presented. 
What evidence there however, certainly does 
not support the idea gradual improvement 
the basis for basic change. Nor does the idea 
that government has had significant part 
creating American technology emerge from 
this evidence. has apparently been partner, 
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sometimes, the case atomic energy, 
for example, very major partner, many 
the basic new techniques. Other theses may 
similarly checked against the running account 
which Oliver provides. this sense his book 
may good research tool for sociologists and 
other social scientists though sufficiently 
“pure history” satisfy even the most narra- 
tive-minded historians. 


Frep 
Miami University 


Television and Presidential Politics. CHARLES 
Brookings Institution, 1956. viii, 173 pp. 
$1.50, paper. 


suggested the title, this book study 
the relationship between television and 
presidential politics. Not evident from the 
title, however, the fact that the major focus 
the study the role played television 
the presidential nominating process, with 
special emphasis the impact television 
coverage national party conventions. Some- 
what less attention given the effects 
political telecasts the candidates, their cam- 
paigns, the television industry itself, the viewer, 
and the final outcome elections. addition, 
the book contains discussion several im- 
portant issues public policy concerning the 
inter-relationships television and the political 
nominating process, which the author pre- 
sents his own conclusions and recommendations. 

Dr. Thompson presents highly readable and 
apparently comprehensive account the his- 
tory television coverage the 1952 national 
conventions, developments since that time, and 
the plans and problems related telecasting 
the forthcoming 1956 conventions. this end 
has succeeded bringing together facts 
and opinions his topic from rich variety 
sources. has utilized, for example, the 
trade press (e.g. Broadcasting-Telecasting), 
daily newspaper accounts, scholarly periodicals 
(e.g. Public Opinion Quarterly), and data from 
published and unpublished research conducted 
the networks, audience research agencies 
and social scientists. 

Equally lucid Dr. Thompson’s discussion 
various issues public policy raised 
television’s entrance into presidential politics. 
For example, should television permitted 
cover completely the convention proceedings, 
should certain committee meetings closed 
the camera? Should convention telecasts 
commercially sponsored? Should networks state 
their political preferences? These issues, among 
others, are discussed length and recommenda- 
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‘which gave rise this book and the 


tions made their resolution. 
readers may disagree with the author’s con- 
clusions and recommendations, but all should 
find invaluable his presentation these timely 
issues. 

This book should attract and hold the inter. 
est wide variety readers: political scien- 
tists, mass communications 
ticians, and enlightened citizens who want 
know more about the timely topic the role 
television American politics. 

University California, Los Angeles 


BERNARD. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1956. xii, 372 pp. $3.75. 


Since textbooks marriage neglect the large 
and growing numbers persons re-marriages, 
Jesse Bernard has prepared this original vol- 
ume “supplemental text for the first course 
marriage and the family basic text 
graphic nature. That is, incorporates the 
results fairly extensive original research” 
Working from the obvious but often 
tacitly denied premise that “remarriages are 
marriages,” the author discusses: “The People 
Who Remarry” (numbers, motivations, 
“Solidarity, Competition and Conflict” 
remarriages; “evaluation” the success 
remarriages for the couple and for children; 
and “implications” for social policy and socio- 
logical study. technical appendix included. 

There much commend both the idea 


tion thereof. Many will find the book useful, 
not the least whom will those seeking 
practical help and those preparing themselves 
offer help. This book helps get rid the 
folk nonsense about remarriage which have 
inherited from earlier institutional setting. 
The tone scientific, the facts apparently 
curate and there unusually sophisticated 
(although too brief) discussion 
method and meaning over which practically 
sociologist 
meditate with profit (pp. 285-6). short, the 
book very competent sociology, original 
its execution and relating significant 
ment the social scene. 

The limitations the book stem, this 
reviewer’s opinion, from the same sources 
its merits. While clearly the sociology 
remarriage our sociological best, many 
dents and laymen who use may wonder 
gets enough. The factors affecting the 
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and failure marriage and the concepts 
success and failure themselves seem much more 
encompassing than the frame reference and 
the research tools our tradition appear able 
cope with effectively. For example (and only 
for example), the author reviews (apparently 
with approval) the oft-cited work Landis 
regarding the time required for adjustment 
several areas family life. Disregarding such 
crucial issues the sample size and selection, 
absence replication, and the instrument used, 
the study best merely gives what the 
subjects recalled (their estimates) the time 
required achieve something called 
ment” (which gives the trained professional 
end difficulty) several logically sepa- 
rated areas life presented them the 
questionnaire! Really, now, what “facts” 
have here basis for widely disseminated 
conclusions? Then, again, extra-scientific tradi- 
tion occasionally here (as elsewhere) rears its 
hoary head. For example, life, then, 
... has attenuated the concept 
has left little but the slender support love 
and satisfaction sustain the family 
uit.” The “slender” support love and 
satisfaction But these are but the 
“weeds and sterile flowers” which abound the 
sociological gardens regardless, seems, 
whom attended. They are neither the inven- 
tions nor the burdens Jesse Bernard 
any other individual sociologist. Within the 
confines the thoughtways the sociological 
tradition, the book under review warrants 
clear 
Joun 
The Ohio State University 


The Free Press, 1956. xv, 381 pp. $6.00. 
The title this book, “After Divorce,” 

part misnomer. least half the chapters 

deal with pre-divorce behavior. Yet, sense, 
the pre-divorce data serve prologue the 
adjustment after divorce. Goode 

theory divorce follows: “Divorce 

point strain the social structure (which is) 

the personal distress the indi- 
vidual. This distress has, course, many other 
roots, notably the guilt moral, religious, 
personal failure, and the difficult and complex 
problems previous emotional attachment.” 

“The post divorce adjustmental process, then, 

one which disruption role sets and 

patterns, and existing social relations, in- 
corporated into the individual’s life pattern, such 
that the roles accepted and assigned not take 
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the prior divorce into account the primary 
point reference.” 

The sample studied 1948 was composed 
425 divorced mothers residing Wayne 
County, Michigan, who were years 
time divorce. was made four groups: 
(1) those divorced approximately two months 
the time the interview, (2) divorced eight 
months, (3) divorced fourteen months, and (4) 
divorced twenty-six months. wealth data 
was obtained the characteristics and the 
behavior those who divorced and the 
post-divorce adjustment process. The divorce 
rates are higher with the Negro than with the 
white Goode’s sample. There inverse 
association divorce with occupational status, 
with income, with length acquaintaince and 
engagement, and with homogamy education, 
occupation and religion. 

response the questions “Would you 
state your own words what was the main 
cause your divorce? Anything Goode 
obtained the following “themes complaint 
made the wife: non-support, per cent; 
authority (including cruelty), per cent; 
complex drinking, gambling, 
around, per cent; drinking, per cent; 
personality, per cent; little interest home 
liie, per cent; value conflict, per cent; 
consumption (poor management income), 
per cent; triangle (another woman), per 
cent; desertion, per cent; miscellaneous, 
per cent; relatives, per cent; sex, per cent. 
The average number “causes” reported was 
2.6. 

The wives state that the divorce was first 
suggested them per cent the in- 
stances, the husbands per cent, and 
mutually per cent. Goode, however, believes 
that “in our society the husband more fre- 
quently than the wife will engage behavior 
whose function, not intent, whose result, 
not aim, force the other spouse ask for 
the divorce first.” The highest percentages 
wives who first suggest divorce are found among 
those who voice the following complaint themes: 
drink, per cent; consumption, per cent; 
complex, per cent; and non-support, per 
cent. But only per cent wives reporting 
the triangle complaint claim that they first 
asked for divorce. 

Strong approval the divorce reported 
the wife being twice frequent her 
family and friends those the husband. 
The so-called “divorce-trauma,” indicated 
reports three-fifths the respondents 
terms various types personal disorganiza- 
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tion, occurred the time final separation 
rather than when the decree was granted. 

The institutional patterns our society 
not provide independent role for the divorced 
mother and create pressures remarry. 
One half the mothers divorced for months 
had already remarried. the younger women, 
years, per cent compared with 
per cent years and over, had remarried 
within months the divorce. 

High frequency dating associated with 
higher proportion women considering re- 
marriage and feeling they have fair chance 
remarriage. Mothers with more children are 
likely date much less frequently than those 
with fewer children. They are, however, more 
likely remarry soon. Within months the 
remarried were per cent those with one 
child, per cent those with two children, 
and per cent those with three more 
children. 

The ex-wives’ emotional ties with their former 
husbands persist after divorce and remarriage. 
They have have had feelings guilt and 
desire punish him (27 per cent and per 
cent respectively). the unmarried divorced 
some are still love with the former husband 
and were would “unhappy” his remar- 
riage (52 per cent). 

The analysis the data ingenious, system- 
atic and exhaustive. The amount work in- 
volved was tremendous. result there now 
available sound body new knowledge about 
divorce. One unanswered question certain, 
however, perplex the reader. The woman’s 
point view about divorce fully represented. 
But would the divorced mate corroborate her re- 
port? small sample cases from ex-husbands 
would have sufficed indicate areas agree- 
ment and disagreement. conflict situation 
such that divorce there may well two 
sides the story. 

University Chicago 


Delinquency: The Juvenile Amer- 
ica Today. HERBERT BLocH and FRANK 
New York: Random House, 1956. 
xix, 612 pp. $7.95; text price, $6.00. 


This text juvenile delinquency represents 
the joint product and cooperative effort 
team consisting professional sociologist 
(Dr. Bloch) and professional social worker 
(Dr. Flynn). This tie-up authorship between 
sociology and social work has brought the 
approaches, points view, and methods the 
two disciplines bear upon the selection 
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materials, the analysis data, and the 
gration materials. 

The authors have not attempted formal defi- 
nition delinquency but instead have merely 
listed the principal types juvenile deviants: 
(1) officially adjudicated delinquents; (2) un- 
official delinquents, those handled informally 
the courts some designated agency; (3) 
cases handled the police some other law- 
enforcement ugency; (4) children displaying 
delinquent behavior who are treated social 
welfare agencies; and (5) children presenting 
evidence behavior problems anti-social 
conduct, who are not handled any agency. 

The current theories delinquency causa- 
tion are classified under three major headings 
follows: (1) particularism (one factor ex- 
planation delinquency); (2) multiple factor 
hypotheses; and (3) the theory prime de- 
terminants form particularism). The end 
result all these analyses much “chaff” and 
very little However, the idea “criti- 
cal factors” delinquency causation emerges 
from these discussions vitally important. 
Other than this one idea the authors have not 
formulated frame reference for the ex- 
amination the causative factors delin- 
quency nor postulated theory delinquency 
causation. This disappointing! 

The authors admit that multiple factors are 
involved the commission single delin- 
quent act and then stop that point. appears 
that they might have further explored the pos- 
sibilities for the explanation causation in- 
herent the multiple factor analysis. Cald- 
well and Foster have shown Analysis 
Social Problems (pp. 512-514) that delinquent 
criminal behavior the result the action 
and interaction multiplicity factors one 
upon another. Delinquency found due 
the impact and dynamic interaction many 
factors upon each other rather than the result 
such static factors poverty the broken 
home. result recent study the 
youthful offender [Sociology and Social Re- 
search, (March-April, 1953), pp. 236-243] 
which correlations between causative factors 
were computed, believed that the causative 
relationships between multiple factors may 
discovered and measured the use inter- 
correlation techniques and factor analysis. 

The agencies for the treatment the juvenile 
offender, including the police, detention facili- 
ties, the juvenile court, and the training school 
have received comprehensive coverage and 
critical appraisal their functions and 
roles the treatment process. The authors 
state that the basic philosophy the training 
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school program may summarized under the 
concepts rehabilitation, re-education, and 
treatment the offender. Since very large 
proportion training schools have failed 
realize these objectives, the authors recommend 
the establishment number small special- 
treatment institutions and facilities for 
the different types behavior problem children. 

The interest the reader the section 
the youthful offender will whetted the 
extensive analysis special treatment methods 
and programs for juvenile and youthful of- 
fenders, including youth courts, Federal Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act, federal proba- 
tion, diversion federal juvenile offenders 
local juvenile courts, and Youth Correction 
Authority programs found California, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Texas, Massachusetts, 
Arizona, Kentucky, and the Federal 
Government. 

Finally, the authors have described and 
evaluated the principal delinquency prevention 
programs. Although the effectiveness these 
programs has not yet been established through 
scientific research, the authors believe that they 
should continued for the present because 
they are based wholesome motivation and 
sound rationale. 

This text well-written. The organization 
materials follows logical pattern. The textual 
materials have been presented interesting 
manner for students. The points view, the 
analyses, and conclusions intellectually 
stimulating, provocative thought, and chal- 
preconceived ideas and notions. 

The untimely death one the co-authors, 
Dr. Frank Flynn, occurred two days before 
the galley proofs this text were released from 
the press. Dr. Herbert Bloch has testified 
the contributions his colleague 
follows: “This book may perhaps considered 
final landmark life replete with devotion 
the service and good others.” 

CALDWELL 

University Alabama 


Migration and Mental Disease: Study First 
Admissions Hospitals for Mental Disease, 
New York, 1939-1941. BENJAMIN 
BERG and With Introduc- 
Social Science Research Council, 1956. 142 
pp. $1.50, paper. 


This study was undertaken part larger 
now under way, namely the revision 
the Social Science Research Council’s Research 
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Memorandum Migration Differentials pub- 
lished 1938 Council Bulletin 43. The pres- 
ent monograph reports pilot study, com- 
missioned the SSRC’s Committee 
Migration Differentials, the interrelationship 
between migration and mental illness New 
York State shown data for the period 
1939-1941, and aims both methodological 


and substantive contribution. 


The study demonstrates the advantages 
derived from varying the definitions mi- 
grant and nonmigrant. The authors not only 
define migrants and nonmigrants terms 
the foreign-born and native Americans, but 
introduce two other criteria migration status: 
the subclassification natives 
migrants and nonmigrants according whether 
they entered from other states were born 
New York State, and the distinction between 
migrants who arrived New York State prior 
1935 and those who arrived after that time. 
Age, sex, and color race are also held con- 
stant. The imposition control the time 
element migration was made possible 
introduction direct, time-oriented question 
the Census 1940, regarding place 
residence April 1935. Utilizing this 
new order data, and capitalizing the rela- 
tively complete and reliable information first 
admissions available for New York State, Malz- 
berg and Lee have established much 
firmer basis than has been 
differences between first admission rates for 
migrants and nonmigrants, least for those 


residing New York State. 


Based their very meticulous analysis, the 


authors conclude that: 


(1) For New York State during the three 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1941, the rates 
first admission hospitals for mental disease 
were markedly higher for migrants than for 
nonmigrants, regardless sex color. This 
conclusion holds not only for total purposes, 
but for various diagnostic categories well. 

(2) The rates first admission for total 
psychoses were much higher for recent than 
for earlier migrants. The authors are fully 
cognizant the limitations imposed gen- 
eralizing their findings, and the need for 
replicating the study other areas and extend- 


ing for other periods time. 


excellent critical summary Dorothy 
Thomas the literature migration dif- 
ferentials and mental disease appears 


introduction this monograph. 


Harvard University 
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Sociology and the Field Mental Health. Pre- 
pared for the American Society 
Sage Foundation, 1956. pp. Fifty cents, 


paper. 


collaboration with the Russell Sage 
Foundation the American Sociological Society 
has undertaken publish three bulletins, each 
dealing with specific field which new de- 
velopments the utilization sociology are 
taking place. The bulletins report the fields 
corrections, mental health, and medical prac- 
tice. The functions the bulletins are 
appraise what sociologists have and have not 
done these fields, and identify research and 
occupational opportunities for sociologists 
such fields. 

These functions are admirably fulfilled 
the present bulletin concerned with the field 
mental health. Clausen has systematically but 
not exhaustively, summarized the recent litera- 
ture, and given pertinent illustrations the 
contributions sociologists both research 
work and program operations. Indeed, the bul- 
letin can characterized clearly written 
essay indicating the content and implications 
the useful selected bibliography which 
arranged under topical headings. 

series brief chapters, Clausen first 
gives some the salient facts about the nature 
and magnitude the problem mental illness 
the United States. then moves out- 
line studies the social epidemiology mental 
illness: the earlier work Faris and Dunham, 
the more recent contributions Eaton, Hol- 
lingshead and Redlich, and the yet not fully 
reported community studies Leighton and 
associates Stirling County, and Rennie, 
Srole, and Opler Yorkville. Other types 
research are also mentioned, such that 
Henry and Short suicide and homicide. The 
next chapter shifts the discussion the social 
structure and function treatment settings 
illustrated the work Stanton and 
Schwartz, while the foliowing chapter raises 
questions about the impact and aftermath 
mental illness. Throughout, Clausen occasionally 
refers current work and his associates 
are doing: for example, was pleased hear 
the study done Deasy and Quinn 
the relationship between the professional staff 
mental hospital and the wives the 
patients the hospital. The final chapters 
the bulletin take up, turn, practical contri- 
butions sociologists the planning op- 
eration mental health programs, the ways 
which sociologists have been integrated into 


such programs, and the outlook for the 
This bulletin should prove useful both 
sociologists and members other professions 
brief overview the present and potential 
contributions sociology the field mentai 
health. 
Harvard University 


Culture, Psychiatry and Human Values: The 
Methods and Values Social Psychiatry, 
Charles Thomas, 1956. xiii, 242 pp. $6.00. 


This timely exploration certain aspects 
the emerging discipline social psychiatry, 
made from the standpoint cultural anthro- 
pologist who has been closely associated with 
epidemiological studies mental disorders. 

The author’s main thesis that mental dis- 
orders cannot adequately understood except 
response total personalities concrete 
social and cultural contexts. Especially im- 
portant are the cultural standards and values 
group sub-group which the individual 
personality develops and achieves mental health 
stress systems that lead maladjustment 
make clear the cultural values that make 
for health. 

The author briefly and critically reviews the 
individually-centered biologically biased ap- 
proach the “Freudian Movement,” and 
ments favorably the views those psycho- 
analytic writers who incorporate anthropologi- 
cal and sociological concepts their systems 
thought. addition, the author provides 
rather extensive and critical review recent 
ecological and epidemiological studies mental 
disorders various parts the world, rightly 
pointing out their shortcomings, either from 
the statistical standpoint from the lack 
concrete information about the cultural values 
and behavior patterns the sub-groups 
areas studied. 

The conclusion this learned essay that 
the best way understand mental disorders, 
not only for diagnostic and therapeutic 
poses but also for mapping preventive measures, 
for the psychiatrist and the anthropologist 
work together multidisciplinary team. 
While most the views expressed this book 
are familiar the readers this journal, 
useful introduction what the cultural 
anthropologist conceives his role the 
growing field social psychiatry. perusal 
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this book should especially rewarding 
those sociologists and other social scientists 
who intend work with psychiatrists 
multidisciplinary research team. 


Duke University 


The Loyal and the Disloyal: Social Boundaries 
Patriotism and Treason. 
Chicago: The University Chi- 
cago Press, 1956. 320 pp. $4.00. 


Grodzin’s lucid analysis the social roots 
national loyalty and disloyalty stands 
sharp contrast the confusion attending much 
current thinking the subject. 

The author finds that strong national loyalty 
the masses has its basis people’s identifica- 
tion with their nation’s actions and symbols, 
which turn fostered the satisfaction 
personal needs provided the government’s 
program. goes show that democratic 
and totalitarian nations have contrasting meth- 
ods sustaining these personal identifica- 
Democratic national loyalty built upon 
such the family, other primary groups, the 
church, and the labor union. long the 
functional roles these subgroups within the 
society are maintained, the groups them- 
large measure, assure national loy- 
alty the controls they exert over their mem- 
bers. Totalitarian loyalty, the other hand, 
forged directly between individual and state, 
between the led and the leader.” Indeed, the 
totalitarian state discourages and often restricts 
non-national groups; when such 
loyalties are permitted, the interests the sub- 
are subordinated under 
aspirations the state. 

Turning then disloyalty, Grodzins notes 
degrees disloyal acts, many forms 
which are never prosecuted, but his main 
concern with treasonous acts. The treason- 
ously disloyal, finds, are generally charac- 
thorough alienation from their 
society, and often identification with 
substitute for national 
which like anomie has its basis 
the individual’s loss personally significant 
his group society, seen occur 
with the highest probability certain types 
personalities and certain levels society. 
general, disloyalty described product 
personal history, social situation, and pres- 
sures for which society often has large measure 
responsibility. The closing chapters develop 
the implications these findings for security 
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policies democratic state, with special 
warning against the use totalitarian inter- 
pretations loyalty within system that has 
traditionally promoted different principle 
loyalty. 

The political practitioner will doubtless feel 
that this work fails give him ready answers 
his problem dealing with the disloyal, and 
the theorist may wish that the discussion had 
been more tightly developed. Nevertheless, this 
study represents suggestive, stimulating, judi- 
cious application sociological knowledge 
the problem loyalty, and has important things 
say both the practitioner and the theorist. 

FRANK 

University Washington 


Human Relations Interracial Housing: 
Study the Contact Hypothesis. DANIEL 
WILNER, ROSABELLE PRICE WALKLEY, 
and Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity Minnesota Press, 1955. xv, 167 


pp. $4.00. 


Minority Groups: Segregation and Integration. 
Papers presented the 82d Annual Forum 
the NATIONAL CONFERENCE SOCIAL 
New York: Columbia University 
Press for the National Conference Social 
Work, 1955. ix, 110 pp. $2.25. 


these two books, the first much the 
more important and valuable—at least soci- 
ologists. reports detail, clearly and con- 
cisely, white attitudes toward Negroes 
affected residential proximity the two races 
four different public housing projects. These 
are located Springfield, Mass.; Hartford, 
Conn.; and Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Penna. 

This book the second series inter- 
group relation studies conducted the staff 
the Research Center for Human Relations 
New York University, and follow-up 
the Deutsch and Collins study 1951, 
racial Housing. There are, however, important 
differences between the two studies, e.g., the 
far smaller percentage Negroes the pres- 
ent study (10 per cent against 40-70 per 
cent), and the greater distance the present 
projects from New York City. third report 
this series still forthcoming. 

theoretical level the book deals mainly 
with the conditions underlying 
havioral and attitudinal results social con- 
tact between members different ‘racial groups. 
Its over-all hypothesis, which substantiated, 
that equal status contact between members 
initially antagonistic ethnic groups leads 
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favorable attitude change. Specifically studies 
the relationships between residential proximity 
and three dependent variables: degree con- 
tact, social climate, and ethnic attitude. This 
done comparing sets projects, inte- 
grated and building-segregated. 

unexpected finding that, compared 
with whites projects, 
more whites living integrated projects recom- 
mend complete segregation for future public 
housing. This fact somewhat, but not wholly, 
explained away the fact that the average 
proximity the intergrated projects not 
necessarily any closer than 
segregated ones, due the small percentage 
Negroes. 

The tables are numerous, clearly presented, 
and readable. addition the Appendix has 
excellent brief summary the more important 
literature intergroup contact and attitude 


change. 
The second these two volumes, Minority 


Groups, consists eleven short papers and 
one discussion, all which were presented 
the Annual Forum the National Confer- 
ence Social Work. attempts “to show the 
interrelationships segregation, desegregation, 
and integration, and emphasize the fact that 
these problems are not restricted one minority 
group” (vi). this end there are three papers 
migrants, one New Americans, and one 
the Indian. Other papers cover social 
workers and specific roles they have played, 
public school desegregation several Northern 
communities, and desegregation the South. 
addition Ira Reid and Lester Granger have 
two excellent introductory papers which lay the 
groundwork for the more specific papers that 
follow. 

Aside from individual case studies describing 
different attempts desegregation, for ex- 
ample the papers dealing with migrants 
Fresno County, California, there little new 
information this volume. What there 
well presented and integrated, with some good 
insights. sum the papers show that the prob- 
lems involved desegregation and integration 
are similar regardless the criteria used 
segregate. 

Many the papers stress the need for firm- 
ness policy and for strong leadership 
situations involving desegregation; some empha- 
size the necessity for constant and careful con- 
sideration cultural factors. All these points 
are well-known sociologists although appar- 
ently they are news social workers evi- 
denced from the attention given them. From 
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the general tenor the book, and particular 
from what said several social workers, 
would seem that the main reason for publishing 
these papers the need educate the 
work profession how its professional prin- 
ciples may effectively translated into action, 
FRANK 
University California, Riverside 


Forbidden Neighbors: Study Prejudice 
Housing. CHARLES ABRAMS. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. xi, 404 pp. $5.00, 


suggested its title, Forbidden Neighbors 
deals with segregation and discrimination 
housing. Though the volume covers wide 
range situations which prejudice and dis- 
crimination housing are manifest, its major 
concern with the role government the 
housing field. The character building and 
lending practices has been greatly altered since 
the entrance the Federal government into 
housing operations during the 1930’s. Housing 
recognized today serving public purpose, 
and the financial power the Federal govern- 
ment used directly, low rent housing 
projects, and indirectly support private 
ventures, mortgage guarantees, etc. The 
policy the Federal government, therefore, 
influential determining the extent which 
segregation and discrimination are maintained, 
extended, reduced. major theme the 
author’s argument that, “From 1935 1950 
prejudice and public power were already 
well set toward alliance which was 
ing the fundamental values the American 
system” (p. x). 

The crystallization prejudice against mi- 
norities housing and its economic rationaliz- 
tion those institutional forces most immed- 
ately concerned with the housing market 
developed length chapter “The 
Realty Code.” Realtors, brokers, lenders, 
praisers and other interested groups the 
housing field formed powerful 
organizations which lobbies 
fluence legislation and expended large sums 
favorable their viewpoint. The early 
books and standard works real estate 
for example, were sponsored these 
The dominant thinking these groups was thit 
good real estate practice demanded that neigh 
borhoods should homogeneous 
and race, religion, and nationality were 
variables for consideration making and 
neighborhoods stable. The theory was 
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part the Official Code Ethics the 
National Association Real Estate Boards 
late 1950. Any violation the code sub- 
jected the offending member expulsion (p. 
156). 

viewpoint these organizations with 
respect “good” real estate practice was 
adopted many the Federal agencies 
housing. early Underwriting Manual the 
Federal Housing Administration contained 
statements the deleterious effects minority 
invasion neighborhoods which were remark- 
ably similar those espoused the private 
real estate network. Other government housing 
agencies adopted the position the private 
real estate groups and made the basis of- 
ficial policy. 

Abrams notes that several factors were re- 
sponsible for the importation and penetration 
the private real estate viewpoint into gov- 
programs. There was first, the recruit- 
ment “experts” from private agencies for 
Federal housing positions. Secondly, Home 
Bank Board and FHA officials were in- 
terested creating business volume for their 
agencies. This was done the interest mak- 
ing actuarial formulas work, and such could 
not achieved builders were subjected 
non-discrimination clauses. Thirdly, Federal 
Housing Agencies, other government agencies, 
were subjected the pressures exerted 
lobbies for the private real estate interests. 
These pressures were felt most when adequate 
appropriations for Federal agencies were threat- 
ened. And, fourthly, the ethics Federal of- 
ficials who shape housing policy was influenced 
strongly the prevailing social climate and 
estate practices Washington which, dur- 
ing the period under discussion, were favorable 
the homogeneous concept. 

Much the author’s attention directed 
attack upon current myths and fallacies 
which dominate the thinking lay and pro- 
fessional people regarding housing values and 
human relations, and the interrelations the 
two. Particular attention given the ill-founded 
beliefs regarding the direct effect minority 
invasion upon the economic value homes 
the invaded area. Any observed fluctuations 
housing values are not much the result 
the presence minorities they are the con- 
sequence abnormal market forces produced 
the mass exodus former inhabitants and 
the lack free housing market for minorities. 
Evidence presented from recent research 
studies counteract the patent misbelief that 
Negroes and whites not mix well neigh- 
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bors the same community and the same 
housing project. 

There recognition given the fact that some 
the conditions against which the author in- 
veighs are changing slowly. But Abrams’ 
contention that the tempo change may 
accelerated the use available resources 
and techniques for dealing with the problems. 
The two final chapters the volume entitled, 
“Education for Democratic and 
Program for Action,” express the author’s con- 
ception necessary and useful steps for elimi- 
nating the untoward conditions represented 
the present status minority housing. The 
educational program outlined broad nature 
and directed the enlightenment lay and 
professional persons regarding housing facts 
and values. foresees role for civic organiza- 
tions, churches, and other community groups. 
Universities may render important service 
conducting needed research housing and 
human relations and the training special- 
ists these fields. The program action em- 
phasizes the part the Federal government may 
play through more forthright use its 
powers eliminate discrimination. The sug- 
gestions here are numerous and include variety 
approaches—legislation, the withholding 
Federal financial aid and assistance private 
entrepreneurs who practice the concept homo- 
geneity, more adequate provisions for the pro- 
tection civil rights, the expansion race 
relations advisory services, and others. 

The author has had rich experience both 
housing and human relations, and the volume 
reflects his broad knowledge both 
The volume’s zealous tone doubtless accounted 
for the author’s passionate advocacy the 
viewpoint expressed, and the effort counter- 
act stereotyped beliefs for the benefit lay 
readers. The volume addressed both lay 
and professional persons. Though many the 
facts may familiar professional workers, 
the book deserves read them for the 
provocative suggestions contains. 

FRANKLIN EDWARDS 

Howard University 


Manual Intergroup Relations. Joun 
Chicago: The Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1955. xiii, 194 pp. 
$3.75. 


There have been serious attempts recent 
years relate the results sociological re- 
search the needs specific practicing pro- 
fessions systematic manner. Much the 
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stimulation these recent efforts has been 
provided the Russell Sage Foundation under 
the direction its able sociologist president 
Donald Young, and this manual large 
part outgrowth this foundation’s interest 
effecting working collaboration between 
sociologists and members the practicing pro- 
fessions. Thus, this small book takes its sig- 
nificance much from the fact that marks 
significant stage the development this 
collaboration from its content. The authors, 
one social scientist and the other community 
organization practitioner, have formulated some 
twenty-seven propositions which they offer 
principles good intergroup practice (Propo- 
sition “Sustained interaction between ma- 
jority and minority essential the lines 
communication and understanding necessary for 
effective intergroup relations program are 
established;” Proposition 27: “Get re- 
luctant gatekeeper record favor fair- 
play practices, and will generally have dif- 
ficulty evading this commitment later without 
calling forth social disapproval.”) While these 
principles are specifically directed par- 
ticular group practitioners, i.e., social group 
workers houses similar 
agencies, they are believed have wider 
applicability. 

The book divided into two main parts. 
The first part addressed the practitioner 
who wishes improve intergroup relations 
his own organization. deals with problems 
communication between majority and 
minority groups, minority group participation 
agency policies and programs, staff inter- 
group training, and desegregation and integra- 
tion agency activities. This part contains 
very insightful and useful discussion the 
prejudice” and stereotype think- 
ing. The second part the book directed 
practitioners who wish work for better inter- 
group relations the community large. 
Chapters this part deal with realistic goals, 
the pattern effective community organiza- 
tion, strategy negotiations for change, and 
continuing professional growth. The nuinbered 
“propositions” run through each chapter and 
represent judicious mixture research find- 
ings, common sense observations, informed 
opinions, and personal intergroup etiquette. 
These “propositions,” together with their ac- 
companying illustrations, contain many valu- 
able suggestions for the practitioners for whom 
the book primarily :ntended. These practi- 
tioners will still need, however, make specific 
applications “in the light (a) their values 
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and immediate goal objectives and (b) the 
individual peculiarities the local situation” 
and this reflects some extent the generality 
these “propositions.” Donald Young has 
observed (ASR, December, 1955), “The key 
effective collaboration between 
and members the practicing professions lies 
detailed study the professional substruc- 
tures involved,” and, large measure, this 
still important unexplored area for applied 
sociologists. 

While the authors themselves recognize the 
limitations their “propositions” (p. 4), the 
serious student will concerned over the 
casional ambiguity whether particular 
pothesis, insightful opinion, research ob- 
servation, empirical finding profession 
research practice the intergroup field 
that the introduction must state, “Although 
these propositions are the outgrowth five 
years research and field investigations 
into hundreds practical problems, they not 
represent direct deductions from the scientific 
data. Instead, they represent the informed 
opinions two collaborators, social scientist 
and practitioner, who have been working 
intensively the field intergroup rela- 
tions” (p. viii). 

The manual exceedingly readable and will 
undoubtedly prove great interest and 
practical value professionals, especially those 
who are new the field intergroup relations. 
the serious student, may serve guide 
the gaps our fund tested knowledge 
recognized social utility this field. This might 
well be, the long run, one its most sig- 
nificant contributions. 


PRESTON VALIEN 


The New England Merchants the 
teenth Century. BERNARD 
bridge: Harvard University Press 
tion with the Research Center 
neurial History, 1955. viii, 249 pp. $4.75. 


This study should great interest 
ologists interested social stratification, 
ligion and political behavior. The author, 
young Harvard historian, has analyzed detail 
the way which the growth trade 
teenth century New England led the 
gence upper class based 
wealth, and the gradual disintegration 
Puritan Commonwealth. 
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The basic thesis the book that the func- 
tional requirements for stable theocratic Puri- 
tan community were direct conflict with the 
needs for flourishing, expanding economy based 
trade. The former required isolation from 
Qld World values, rigorous selection new- 
comers, and theocratic rule. The latter demanded 
free immigration, encouragement foreign ships 
and traders, and legislation which facilitated 
commerce even when conflicted with biblical 
injunctions. Thus, the merchant class which 
emerged out Puritanism, step step, helped 
tear down the institutions which held the re- 
commonwealth together. 

The position the New England merchants 
interesting and significant way 
from comparable groups Europe. The latter 
developed societies dominated old aris- 
tocracies which status was tied land own- 
And various studies have demon- 
strated, major goal the nouveaux riches 
merchant class was become accepted into the 
old upper class. early colonial America, how- 
ever, such old class existed. Hence, Bailyn 
points out, “the occupation did not delimit 
Being merchant prince represented the pinnacle 
the society. 

Politically and economically, however, the 
merchants were dependent England. 
could not carry through single large com- 
mercial operation without the cooperation 
business and governmental leaders the home 
country.” This not only resulted their seek- 
ing “connections with highly placed individuals 
England,” but meant that they were influ- 
enced the stratification values English 
society, and many were tempted end their 
careers the English country-side. Although 
few did so, the values which characterized the 
English upper class gradually began permeate 
the New England merchant class. ori- 
ented toward Anglican ruling class Eng- 
land helped weaken their Puritan and 
intermarriage with Anglicans began occur 
among third-generation Puritans. fact, 
the 1670’s Bailyn contends that the Anglicans 
“seem have had the balance social influence 
with them.” 

The events covered this study suggest the 
need for more intensive research the his- 
torical sociologist and the economic historian 
the relationship between religious ideas and 
development. Many have pointed 
the economic expansion colonial New Eng- 
land evidence for Weber’s thesis concerning 
the relationship between Calvinist asceticism 
and economic development, but possible 
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argue the basis internal investigation 
that Calvinism served inhibit economic 
growth. Lewis Feuer study, which will 
published shortly, suggests that statistical 
investigation the backgrounds scientists 
and merchants England and the American 
colonies demonstrates that those who were least 
oriented towards Puritan norms played the 
major role these fields. And Bailyn indicates 
that the guiding principles the New Eng- 
land merchants “were not [the Puritan ones of] 
social stability, order, and the discipline the 
senses, but mobility, growth and the enjoyment 
life the merchants took the pattern for 
their conduct not from the Bible from pa- 
rental teachings but from their picture life 
Restoration England.” the same time the 
Puritan clergy “hurled their bitterest invective 

trade and its propagators. Since 
Bailyn does not address himself the Weber 
hypothesis, would unfair place him 
one the other side the Weber controversy. 
However, sociologists must remain grate- 
ful for careful and skillful analysis social 
class, religion, and social change, from which 
much can learned. 

University California, Berkeley 


They Remember America: The Story the 
Repatriated Greek Americans. THEODORE 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
verity California Press, 1956. xviii, 153 pp. 
$3.50. 


This short volume study the Greek 
American who has repatriated; his motives 
doing so, his attitudes towards his native land 
and America, his economic and social readjust- 
ment and finally, his contribution his native 
country. Saloutos, (historian) with extensive 
prior knowledge Greek Americans, traveled 
Greece, interviewed repratriates with the use 
schedule, talked scores other persons, 
reviewed the archives libraries and news- 
papers the U.S.A. and Greece. has suc- 
ceeded contributing some valuable thoughts 
the field minority problems and the 
study the marginal man. The study covers 
primarily the period from which 
period approximately 400,000 Greeks immi- 
grated the United States. this total about 
170,000 returned Greece with the intention 
repatriating themselves. 

The Greek immigrant—young, male, hardly 
himself cut adrift 
stratified rural environment. Without the 
influences that had formerly governed his life, 
found enormously difficult adjust 
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(p. 20) the new economic pattern (indus- 
trialized America) which did not afford him 
the satisfaction and security rounded and 
integrated pattern village life. Exploited, 
unfamiliar with language, customs and tradi- 
tions, living deteriorated areas the large 
American city, looked down 
citizen,” primarily exposed other unassimi- 
lated minority groups, was led psy- 
chological and social substitutes; over-idealiza- 
tion Greece, the institutionalization the 
coffee house, Greek community organization and 
intercommunity conflicts. 

inferred that the repatriate was not any 
less any more adjusted than the Greek- 
American who remained America. Marriage, 
illness, depressions, little coaxing from the 
ultra-nationalistic Greek Government, feeling 
responsibility toward aged parents, were 
rationalizations which crystallized his desire 
return. However, profound psychological needs 
such recognition, security and status were 
prime importance. The repatriate general 
had not bothered was not able for variety 
circumstances become citizen the 
United States. returned with limited funds, 
single, middle-aged. traveled back better 
style than had left for America, dressed 
conspicuously and had air confidence and 
boastfulness. “expected receive hero’s 
welcome Greece” (p. 62). exaggerated 
his experiences. boasted “about the wages 
earned, the profits reaped business, 
the extent his property holdings the 
This was second adolescence” (p. 69). 

There was obvious reaction the part 
the native Greek; envious, overly critical, often- 
times making unreasonable financial demands 
the repatriate. And wonder, for “frustra- 
tion was all too easily induced the returned 
immigrant. Losses suffered through personal 
reverses and other unhappy experiences made 
the repatriate disgruntled, hypercritical and 
sometimes irrational person” (p. 103). This 
led many reversal their symbolic substi- 
America, advocating American style life 
Greece, and on. 

The Greek-American repatriate well the 
non-repatriate has, Salautos points out very 
vividly, offered untold financial and cultural 
services Greece, e.g., remittances 1920 
amounted 110 million and million 
1946. They continue most valuable 
stabilizing element and concrete “evidence 
American influence.” 

The study well written and incisive. How- 
ever, Chapter II, his discussion reasons, 
attitudes, and motives repatriates, does 


not always make clear the reader which 
the view and which his own, 


pity that Saloutos did not elaborate 
Chapters and VI. acknowledges however, 
“that future scholars might some day capitalize 


these preliminary findings and adduce new 
information (p. XV). Since this work does 
not pretend intensive study the 
topic, but merely initial contribution (of 
high quality), methodological criticism seems 
superfluous. 

Georgia Institute Technology 


ure 
Symposium prepared for Unesco the Inter- 
national Sociological Association and the 
ternational Economic Association. General gra 


nomic Rapporteur: BRINLEY THomas (IEA). the 
National Rapporteurs: (Ar- the 
(Brazil), Isaac (United list 
(United States). Paris: UNESCO, 1955. 199 con 
pp. International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press. $2.25, paper. vol 
This rather gracelessly titled book the the 
third the Population and Culture series pub- 
lished Unesco. The purpose the sym- sug 
was “to study the social and cultural 
aspects migration.” The book contains papers 
the United States, the United Kingdom, oth 
Australia, Brazil, and Argentina Oscar said 
Handlin and his wife, Julius Isaac, 
Emilio Willems, and George Hechen 
fessor Handlin, and paper economic aspects 
Cardiff University Wales. 
The preface asserts several times that the 
main focus the symposium was intended 
the “social and cultural” contributions 
immigrants their receiving countries. fore 
cifically mentioned topics for inclusion are 
their contributions “community and family 
and administrative structure society; the 
country’s ‘Way Life’; their effects upon social 
tensions; their contribution the learned 
fessions; their effect the level And 
and technical knowledge and upon the 
ment the aris.” offer 
light these aims, the book must 
adjudged failure. Most chim 
papers discuss only few the subjects heen 
tioned the preface and, spite the stated 
primary concern with social and cultural factors, 
their emphasis for the most part rather 
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rowly economic. Chief attention given the 
technical and professional skills immigrants 
have contributed the national economies 
the receiving countries, the capital they have 
brought with them, and the positions they 
have filled the occupational structures their 
new homelands. 

All the papers contain useful information, 
but rarely very systematically organized. 
Most them read like excerpts from larger 
works with differing research aims, which 
clearly what they are. Often the relatively trivial 
(ethnic dietary tastes) and the significant (meas- 
assimilation) are simply lumped to- 
gether. Professor Borrie’s long paper 
Australia comes closest providing compre- 
hensive history one modern nation’s immi- 
gration experience. Professor Isaac’s account 
British immigration policy and experience 
thorough and detailed, but his discussion 
the contributions immigrants confined 
their manpower role some industries and 
listing immigrants who have achieved scien- 
artistic eminence. Professor Handlin’s 
concluding chapter manages rise above the 
mass detail characterizing the rest the 
volume advance some generalizations about 
the varying national contexts which immi- 
gration has taken place, but has written more 
suggestively and more eloquently this theme 
esewhere. Professor Thomas’ paper, presum- 
ably intended more than the 
others, merely repeats what has already been 
Borrie and Isaac about Australia and 
the United Kingdom, citing exactly the same 
figures and sources while adding nothing their 
conclusions. also makes some extremely 
dubious causal statements about the part played 
immigration American economic growth, 
arguing, for example, that because the ten 
states with the highest per capita incomes 
1946 also contained the highest percentages 
foreign-born, immigration must therefore have 
rapid economic development. 

general, this book seems poorly conceived, 
badly organized, and hastily assembled. This 
may suspected injured national 
pride, but why was Canada, after the the 
major post-war country immigration, omitted? 
And Israel? Professor Handlin suggests the 
chapter that “the foregoing accounts 
opportunity for comparison, for con- 
trast, and for generalization.” cannot 
however, that much advantage has 
been taken the opportunity. 


Dennis 
University Toronto 
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Social Differentiation and 
Emoluments. Deccan College Dissertation 
Series: 16. Poona, India: 
Deccan College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute, 1955. vii, 180 pp. Rs. 14/-. 


The basic thesis this monograph seems 
unlikely excite American sociologists with its 
originality: social status and economic 
position together and skill valued both 
socially and economically.” his introduction 
the author considers the contributions Loria, 
Sombart, Veblen, Landtman, and others and 
finds them deficient the attempt relate 
economic factors differentiation since skill 
and remuneration are not systematically con- 
sidered. The aim the present study 
analysis the interrelations social status, 
skill, and remuneration. “By introducing 
advanced further, least few steps, 
the analysis the phenomenon social 
differentiation.” 

Methodologically, the study involves his- 
torical survey three societies: England, from 
feudalism the onset the second World 
War: India, before and during the British rule 
1939; and the U.S.S.R. These three socie- 
ties were chosen “in order discount the 
special effects the peculiar features 
social system,” and because the three “are 
themselves fairly representative the main 
social systems which have prevailed far.” 
For each society the author outlines the his- 
torical setting and development the economic 
and political orders and their resulant effects 
concludes that “in all modern societies— 
capitalistic communistic—there signifi- 
cant correlation between social status, skill and 
remuneration.” 

This disappointing book. First, despite 
the author’s concern with the lack sophisti- 
cation previous studies regarding interrela- 
tions between position, skill, and rewards, 
nowhere presents analysis the dynamics 
these relationships. Instead, the study 
purely descriptive and the historical argument 
for its thesis seems sketchy 
based almost entirely the writings rela- 
tively few, selected historians. Further, naive 
over-generalizations are common (“The prerevo- 
lution Russian structure, social, political, and 
economic was unbalanced. And hence its sudden 
and although the major concern 
the monograph with differentiation and re- 
wards, this focus not always clear. Relevant 
tidbits may found through the chapters, al- 
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most lost sea historical generalities. 
When the author does attempt summarize 
the implications set historical events 
differentiation, frequently disposed 
pedestrian comments (“The social structure 
any society built the various classes 
people. Amongst such classes find the 
upper classes, the middle classes and the lower 
classes.”). One other disquieting factor the 
author’s lack objectivity discussing the 
consequences British imperialism. Although 
one may empathise with Dr. Damle’s feelings 
this matter, seems inappropriate scien- 
tific monograph discuss with some emotion the 
evils foreign rule (“Many are the failings 
British rule. And our aspirations create 
millenium, new civilization, spring from these 
very failings.”). 

sum, the book fails add significantly 
our theoretical understanding the complexi- 
ties social differentiation and its historical 
contributions are vitiated lack depth, 
objectivity, and focus. American sociologists 
will find the study useful mainly for the data 
differential wages. This information which 
has been gathered from number disparate 
sources conveniently available this single 
volume. 


University California, Los Angeles 


FIELD. Princeton: Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1956. viii, 343 pp. $5.25. 


Atma New York: American 
Book Company, 1956. viii, 456 pp. $5.00. 


The past decade has produced considerable 
supply so-called “functional” marriage texts. 
Here are two more, both which merit serious 
consideration instructors marriage courses. 
These books share the outstanding weakness 
most “functional” texts that they function 
highly intellectual level. Stated differently, 
questionable whether these “objective” 
and “rational” approaches are really the “prac- 
tical aids” they profess for students who 
are dealing with the highly emotional and non- 
rational adjustment problems courtship and 
marriage. 

Within the prescribed limitations “aca- 
demic functionalism,” however, both Butter- 
field and the Hirnings have turned out up-to- 
date, well-written texts. The Hirnings 
little better job than Butterfield avoiding 
side-taking controversial issues. The latter, 
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for example, lists “some 
quences premarital petting” and leaves the 
impression that there are desirable conse- 
quences whatever (pp. 52-54). And the 
more-tabooed subject premarital coitus, But- 
terfield thinks can dispense with such 
goings-on saying that “nearly every notable 
research marriage indicates that such pre- 
marital indulgence hinders more than helps 
later on” (p. 66). The research thus far isn’t 
very notable, and, the Hirnings point out 
(p. 199) “conclusions are cautious not equivo- 
cal.” petting problems, the Hirnings come 
considerably closer neutrality than Butter- 
field (but finally settle down warnings against 
what would appear highly theoretical 
185-186—in society which 
stopped trying make its young people feel 
deliberately guilty preaching such “dangers” 
them). The Hirnings deserve credit for mak- 
ing list reasons for (as well the usual 
one against) premarital sexual intercourse (pp. 
196-199), even though they may accused 
little stacking the anti-deck. 

Both books tend “play down” sex, which 
the fashion most sociological circles. While 
such technical matters the anatomy and 
physiology reproduction are dealt with, nei- 
ther book gives more than scant attention 
real sex feelings and attitudes and interactions. 
And, however much sociologists and their stu- 
dents may wish suppress and repress the 
fact, such feelings and attitudes 
tions are the most important aspects marital 
and premarital behavior. Marriage texts won't 
truly functional until they much more ade- 
quately deal with sex dynamics. 

HARPER 

Washington, 


The Political Role Women. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1955. 221 pp. 
International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press. $2.50, paper. 


This survey, carried out the Department 
Social Sciences UNESCO, has two points 
interest for sociologists: (1) the vast gap 
that may exist between laws and the 
and (2) the contrast political roles between 
men and women. The survey limited four 
countries: France, the German Federal 
public, Norway, and Yugoslavia, and based 
upon reports prepared individuals and 
ganizations within these countries. 

The purpose the survey was 
whether the political rights privileges 
granted women equally with men are 
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ally drawing women into the political sphere. 


Equality paper has come women all 


parts the world, even countries where the 
status women for many centuries has been 
subordinate that men. The general ac- 
ceptability many nations laws equality 
may questioned the light circumstances 
under which some laws were passed. “It 
symptomatic, for instance, that the granting 
women the right vote has many coun- 
tries been the result executive decree, 
revolutionary measure imposed the decree- 
provisional government, subsequently 
ratified assembly elected virtue its 
provisions. may mention this connexion 
Soviet Russia, Germany (in 1918 and 1945), 
Austria, Poland, Spain, Cuba, 
France, Italy, Israel and 

The survey indicates that the passage laws 
not sufficient draw women into politics 
when they not represent the sentiments and 
convictions the population. some countries 
that grant women political equality the position 
women not compatible with political ac- 
tivity and they feel little urge assume poltical 
responsibility. The survey suggests that where 
are still primarily homemakers, their 
thoughts well activities are turned inward 
upon their families and they contentedly look 
their husbands earn living and function 
the government. 


Women their responsibility ended when 
they have voted. Few women are candidates for 
office and fewer still reach the national govern- 
ment positions power and influence. The 
higher one goes, the fewer are the women. 
Women carry into politics the same relation 
men that they have home; they give with- 
hold approval, but look the men function 
the higher positions. 

When women reach positions promi- 
nence politics and government, special- 
ists instead general political leadership. 
The homemaker role follows them into politics. 
They tend specialize such areas housing, 
education, child welfare, thus carrying into 
governmental positions the traditional func- 
tions women. Men assume that these spheres 
are the natural ones for women; and their 
ready acceptance them and the conscientious 
work done, women tacitly agree. 

The survey concludes that present the laws 
granting political equality women are ad- 
vance the general level traditional status, 
the mores, religion, and type family life. 
The pressures from the past are for women 
concern themselves with the family. They seem 
willing accept this position, either the home 
politics; men also are content have them 
this position. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 

Rockford College 
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America’s Concentration Camps: The Facts 
About Our Indian Reservations Today. 
New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1956. xiv, 242 pp. $3.50. 


This book newsman’s provocative ac- 
count what has learned visiting Indian 
and talking with literally 
thousands Indians, from the Great Smokies 
North Carolina the Pacific Coast, and 
from the Canadian border the Rio Grande,” 
during the past few years. His major thesis 
that the Indians have made less progress than 
the American Negroes the past one hundred 
years adjusting the main streams 

erican life, and attributes this failure 
largely our shifting, and often inconsistent, 
Indian policy and, especially, the “perpetual 
Indian Affairs. 


undoubtedly has case, but case which 
overdrawn both the exaggerated title and 
selected set data which, judging from 
what actually presents the book, was 
gathered primarily from few the more 
articulate, highly acculturated Indian leaders, 
secondarily from Indian Bureau officials and 
documents. There virtually evidence that 
Mr. Embry went beyond these formal leaders 
and officials sample Indian opinion and form 
impressions tribal life the grass roots 
level. If, for example, ever set foot inside 
traditional Navaho hogan which writes 
much about being inadequate type 
house, does not say so. The result almost 
complete lack feeling for and little knowl- 
edge about the significance which traditional 
tribal values still hold for many Indians. 

The main value the book for social scien- 
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tists found the lively and well- 
written, but highly selective, summaries 
social and economic conditions the four- 
teen reservations which Mr. Embry 
Evon Voct 


Problemas Economicos Sociales los Andes. 
Parte Venezolanos. Caracas: Consejo 
Bienestar Rural, n.d. 331 pp. 
indicated. 


This the first part two part study 
the Venezulean Andes carried out 1952 and 
1953. presents some the results 
interdisciplinary and international project for 
the investigation the social and economic 
life the peoples the Andean regions. The 
eventual aim these studies provide the 
data and recommendations upon which pro- 
gram economic betterment the region may 
undertaken. 

The volume handsomely done, with many 
maps, photographs, and bar charts accom- 
pany the text. The basic demographic, geograp- 
hic, and economic facts the region are 
presented. Some common notions about the 
Venezuelan uplands are dispelled these facts, 
but the general picture low level eco- 
nomic activity rural area which basically 
still employs Spanish-colonial technology 
graphically underwritten. 

Some few practical suggestions are offered 
way conclusion: need for improved trans- 
portation, need for credit facilities, and 
need for some land reform measures. The 
sociological context these recommendations, 
concerning both conditions that account for the 
lacks and the possibilities the recommenda- 
tions fact ever becoming policy, presum- 
ably the content the forthcoming Parte 
MANNING NasH 


Dynamics International Relations. ERNST 
Haas and New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. xx, 
557 pp. $6.00. 


The authors this text, dissatisfied with at- 
tempts organize and present the facts about 
international relations reference some one 
variable—for example, the currently popular 
“struggle for power,” what identified 
the search for “morality, stability, and commu- 
scheme which subsumes, means 
the conceptual apparatus used political 
behavior and social action theory and research, 
both the above under one more comprehensive 
than either. Their major assumption that 
more fruitful talk about international 


politics from the standpoint the “actors” 
involved it, and that the ends these actors 
seek not differ kind from those sought 
domestic politics; further, that whatever “laws” 
are discovered about domestic political data 
apply equally international data. Power 
“conditioner means,” and are use- 
ful analytical tool shedding light the 
ends men seek politics. The emerging scheme 
“compendium the ways which shapers 
and conditioners policy view their mutual 
interrelations, terms their native ideologi- 
cal and institutional frameworks.” 

The result illuminating arrangement 
the topics customarily discussed books 
this sort: the social nature the nation-state 
and its international decision-making processes; 
the components national power; repertoires 
national strategy; the nature and content 
international law; and the institutions and proc- 
esses involved attempts achieve partial 
universal community. The application the 
scheme these topics largely analytical, 
though included are several case studies intended 
illuminate complex points. 

The book well written, free moralizing, 
and properly sophisticated about the problems 
international society and their recalcitrance. 
few “laws” are found, doubtless the 
“state the discipline,” not the authors, 


The Soviet Academy Sciences. Hoover Insti- 
tute Studies, Series Institutions, No. 
ALEXANDER VUCINICH. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1956. vi, 157 pp. $2.00, 


paper. 


This book presents analysis the structure 
organized research the Soviet Union, al- 
though its materials are limited one im- 
portant facet that structure, the Academy 
Sciences the USSR. 

The Academy “research giant” which 
seeks and guide all Soviet scholar- 
ship. 1949 its personnel numbered 20,100 
persons, 6,053 whom were classified “scien- 
tific workers”; its research was carried out 
institutes, laboratories, four observatories, 
seven museums, five stations, and commit- 
tees and commissions. Further, the USSR 
Academy supervises the work the 
mies sciences individual Union republics. 

Dr. Vucinich traces the transformation the 
Academy from autonomous association 
scholars into the chief research arm the Soviet 
State. describes the structure 
over science, the relations the formal the 
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informal organization the Academy, the vari- 
ous crises through which has passed and the 
accompanying purges scholars various de- 
nominations, the changes policy regarding the 
importance theoretical against applied 


the central planning research, the 
efforts Soviet scholars evade the con- 


imposed upon them, similar 


matters. 

short conclusion the Post-Stalinian 
Period, the author states that recently “com- 
paratively more tolerable conditions for research 
have begun assert themselves,” but that there 
has been indication “any basic changes 
the institutional matrix organized science. 
The scholar will still have abide the sacred 
tules Communist ideology, travel the roads 
centralized planning, and damn whatever 
the Party wants damned” (pp. 121, 123). 

Vucinich’s explanation why the Soviet 
leadership has subverted science political ends 
isa familiar one: the Party fears freedom 
thought threat its own power. That this 
explanation inadequate point which the 
reviewer has developed some length “The 
‘Right Knowledge’ the Soviet Union,” 
Columbia Law Review, vol. 54, 749 (1954). 
The Soviet leaders, submitted, believe 
planned science means release scien- 
tific energies. They impose conformity because 
they consider that planned research pre- 
for rapid scientific progress. 

Dr. Vucinich concedes that Soviet science 
has not “lost its vitality” (p. 119), but ex- 
plains the fact that some the Soviet sciences 
are thriving the relative freedom those 
sciences from political and ideological con- 
formity. Unless the positive contribution which 
Soviet central planning has made scientific 
progress properly assessed, however, are 
deprived true basis for choosing freedom.— 
BERMAN 


Philanthropic Foundations. EMERSON 
New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1956. 459 pp. $5.00. 


man wealth intending establish en- 
dowment for the benefit mankind, new 
the growing company foundation 
administrators, could find better guidebook 
than this. Many years’ experience the staff 
the Russell Sage Foundation and much inten- 
sive research underlie Mr. Andrews’ detailed 
and judicious assessment the 
legal status, patterns organization, aims, 
methods, and customs foundations. Scarcely 
any aspect foundations overlooked, from 
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the procedures involved setting trust 
the problems the administrator who must 
say “no” applicant for grant. 

From the archives the Cox Committee and 
the Reece Committee which successively investi- 
gated foundations the years 1952-54, Mr. 
Andrews has drawn much previously inacces- 
sible information the form both statistics 
and opinions expressed foundation repre- 
sentatives response the committees’ ques- 
tionnaires. also draws upon more recent 
study foundation contributions scientific 
research, made for the National Science Founda- 
tion the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Well indexed, and including extensive 
annotated bibliography well lengthy 
appendix excerpts from Federal statutes af- 
fecting foundations, the volume valuable 
source reference. 

estimated that 1954, foundations con- 
tributed less than one-twentieth the 6.6 bil- 
lion dollars received private philanthropy 
the United States. But the larger foundations 
particular, devoting their resources re- 
search and other pioneering enterprises, have 
played large and growing role the social 
and cultural history the twentieth century.— 
ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 


The New Psychology for Leadership: Based 
Researches Group Dynamics and Human 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1956. 226 pp. $4.00. 


“During recent years civilian and military 
centers have been researching [on human rela- 
tions leadership] the rate least six 
million dollars year.” After this point has been 
clearly stated, the authors briskly summarize 
about thirty million dollars worth. 

They write breezy style, with the aid 
many “chartoons,” for persons who are posi- 
tions responsibility formal organizations. 
Their purpose provide new conception 
leadership which will make obsolete the 
inspirational maxims about how leader.” 

There doubt that this book the most 
complete summary recent work leader- 
ship. Even though was not written for social 
scientists, significant overview the 
field and will useful persons who are 
interested theoretical issues rather than prac- 
tical application. The summary each study 
was approved the original research worker. 
This fact gives the book interesting air 
authority, spiced the snappiness modern 
advertising. 
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The material new. Out 130 references, 
only per cent are more than five years old; 
many still unpublished. About per cent 
the studies were done organizational settings 
and per cent laboratories. Approximately 
half them were experimental design. 

The book excellent demonstration that 
social scientists have important things say 
these days concerning how man can work to- 
gether most effectively. The integration these 
results necessarily simple here. But the Lairds 
have “scooped” the socia! scientists and shown 
them the first sketches for the eventual “big 
ZANDER 


The Negro Potential. assisted 
and Smuts. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. xvi, 144 pp. $3.00. 


The Negro Potential, publication the 
Conservation Human Resources Project 
Columbia University, outstanding analysis 
the economic enfranchisement Negroes. 
Because its economy verbiage and sound 
analysis and conclusions, should widely 
read and frequently quoted. 

The reader will find convincing statements 
how progress toward economic equality 
accelerated tight labor market, the ability 
our people adjust rapid change, and the 
social well political importance allowing 
men and women develop fully. the course 
the analysis there excellent statement 
the interrelation between exploitation op- 
portunity and the development ability, “For 
the Negro population able compete 
equal basis for desirable jobs will require 
revolution all levels Negro education, 
and beyond this, the values and aspirations, 
the living conditions, and the community en- 
vironments large groups the Negro 
population.” 

Although clearly indicated that the quality 
well the quantity schooling available 
Negroes appreciably lower the South 
than the North, also pointed out that 
Negroes receive inferior education the North. 
facto segregated and often neglected schools, 
low incomes, inexperienced teachers, and 
major preoccupation many teachers main- 
tenance discipline all contribute this re- 
sult. “Handicapped home and again handi- 
capped school, the potential many Negro 
students Northern cities seriously under- 
developed the end their elementary 
schooling.” 

This volume presents brilliant account 
integration the armed forces. Woven through 


the factually accurate statement this 
velopment are keen insights into the forces 
within the Negro world and the total society 
which account for attitudes, achievement, 
havior patterns and responses the Negro 
soldier. Significantly, the authors conclude that 
“integration the [armed] services has demon- 
strated the remarkable ability both whites 
and Negroes adjust new relations with 
each other such manner that the potential 
each can more fully realized.” 

Better preparation Negroes, are 
minded, involves motivation the family, bet- 
ter schools, more adequate guidance and 
greater information occupational trends. The 
Negro child who work adult the 
main stream American ‘society seriously 
handicapped never having lived, played, and 
studied with white children. type segre- 
gation handicaps person’s preparation for 
work and life.” 

Clearly the authors have read wisely and 
well, and they have, the process other 
research, uncovered and documented many new 
findings. Thus they present, not only objective 
conclusions about the nature segregation, but 
many sound proposals for developing and utiliz- 
ing more fully the potentialities Negroes— 
WEAVER 


Ritual and Cult: Sociological 
Public Affairs Press (Annals American 
Sociology), 1956. vii, pp. $1.00, paper. 


The author this study has attempted 
brief space analyze and discuss one the 
most complex and fascinating subjects social 
has done, the whole, 
creditable job. However, his effort ap- 
praise ritual according the norms liberal, 
democratic value-system does not jibe very well 
with his suggestive analysis ritual terms 
its social functions. The overall treatment 
would have been more lucid and useful the 
general reader the author had restricted his 
normative evaluation few succinct para- 
graphs. 

Klapp identifies ritual correctly learned 
social behavior which occurs variety 
social situations and not confined the 
realms religion and political activity. 
addition, has some interesting things say 
about the capacity ritual produce what 
terms “dramatic consensus.” The author has 
based his analysis ritual the classic work 
Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown but has, ap- 
parently design, neglected the writings 
the psychoanalysts this topic, though 
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jdentifiable reference included his brief 
bibliography. 

All too little said about the nature the 
“cult,” and its relation ritual not spelled 
out sufficient detail. Likewise, the author’s 
discussion Failure” under such head- 
ings formalism, secularization and conflict 
functions unsatisfactory because these topics 
are too complex dealt with the slight 
space his disposal. With these reservations, 
Ritual and Cult useful summary and inter- 
pretation contemporary sociological under- 
standing this BARNETT 


New York: Random House (Studies Soci- 
ology), 1956. 127 pp. Ninety-five cents, paper. 


series teaching monographs which have re- 
cently been provided Professor Page 
and his colleagues conjunction with Random 
House. These studies free the ele- 
mentary social science courses some de- 
gree from the unavoidable tyranny the de- 
the individual elementary textbook. 
this volume Professor Blau undertakes 
explain the elementary student why the sub- 
ject bureaucracy has come supplant the 
now proverbial proposition the subject 
weather viewed Mark Twain. does this 
and does great deal more. summarizes 
the state the field subject study and 
carries the elementary student well into the 
substantive material the field well 
the theory underlying it. Throughout the work 
manages maintain nice balance between 
generalizations about bureaucracy 
from the more recent studies based 
essence the general ground broken the 
colossus this field, Max Weber. 

Even apart from its utility for the under- 
teacher this little 
forms service for those with more advanced 
concern for the field. difficult read this 
volume without feeling that are the 
verge something here. Professor Blau has 
summed things they are this field for 
the elementary student and sense for the 
more advanced student too. leaves the re- 
viewer least with the feeling that from here 
out some attempts (Dare one say it?) 
supersede, not merely reformulate amplify, 
the redoubtable Weber are very much order. 
One sees notable sprouts this direction the 
works Moore, Von Neuman and 
Morgenstern, Parsons, and Simon, 
Mention only few. Perhaps Professor Blau 
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will major job this direction himself. 
certainly has the background, preparation 
and motivation necessary. 

The reviewer has only one crotchet push, 
and perhaps that out order since refers 
general custom such works rather than 
Professor Blau particular. Given the subject, 
may necessary carry every monograph 
into the detailed applied engineering forms 
social analysis one catch the attention 
the student and the public. But not 
necessary other scientific One may 
wonder what would happen this were avoided 
for once even the elementary level 
topical field sociology general the 
Levy, Jr. 


Social Movements the United States. 
WENDELL New York: Random House 
(Studies Sociology), 1956. 127 pp. Ninety- 
five cents, paper. 


Professor King’s little book will serve 
valuable supplementary text for courses 
social movements and collective behavior. His 
discussion limited reform movements 
mass-democratic American society, and eschews 
consideration revolutionary movements. 
Cantril, Blumer, Herskovits, and Barnett are 
the main sources his theoretical framework. 

Beyond adequately summarizing the main 
currents thought this area, few contri- 
butions are made, among which rare and 
sensible appraisal prediction. was only 
implicit throughout Social Causation 
that the observer can assess the “dynamic as- 
sessment” the person, group, class only 
after action taken. King declares correctly 
that the success failure, even the precise 
direction movement, can known only 
retrospect. Again, persuasive and sophisti- 
cated distinction drawn among cultural form 
and content, and the ambivalence human 
desire, shows how and why some social 
movements have been able flourish despite 
their measure the sociological 
requirement that they “consistent with ex- 
isting culture.” 

Graduate students will have difficulty, but 
undergraduates may require 
pansion, illustration, and explanation from the 
instructor. For unassisted undergraduate read- 
ing, there are possibly too many concepts and 
unadorned classifications. The movements re- 
ferred most frequently are Christian Science 
and the Grange, but most the concepts and 
classifications not even have the appearance 
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being developed out the examination 
concrete data. 

the first phase this very welcome pub- 
lishing venture, titles appeared pamphlets, 
with the pages stapled securely together. The 
new format that pocket book, but with 
glued rather than sewed backs. The publisher 
might well advised either revert the 
original format, issue future books with 
secure bindings and jack the price. With 
one reading copy Social Movements has 
fallen GREEN 


Crime and Society. GRESHAM SYKEs. 
New York: Random House (Studies Soci- 
ology), 1956. 125 pp. Ninety-five cents, paper. 


This readable paperbound volume, which 
part the Random House series Studies 
Sociology, addressed not primarily the 
professional sociologist but rather his stu- 
dents. The subject matter considered the six 
chapters that comprise this book indicated 
the chapter headings: Social Norms and Crimi- 
nal Law, The State versus the Accused, Society 
and Its Crimes, Society and Its Criminals, 
Crime and Punishment, and Men Prison. 
perhaps indicative the close connection 
between criminology and general sociology 
note that the last chapter suggests number 
comparisons between the prison and other so- 
cial systems for example, between the guard and 
the foreman, and between stratification systems 
inside and outside the prison. 

numerous examples rather than the sys- 
tematic presentation data, the author ham- 
mers home his central theme that crime must 
viewed integral part society instead 
the relationship between crime the treatment 
criminals and various facets society Sykes 
cites correlations between age, socio-economic- 
status, sex, race, and the kinds crimes com- 
mitted, and presents analysis informal 
social controls and punishment. The author 
hopes that the study crime will more 
closely tied the general knowledge the 
social sciences and that this relationship will 
fruitful both for better understanding 
crime and for its prevention and control. Con- 
comitantly, greater understanding crimi- 
nology should add our knowledge social 
structure and social theory. 

Although much what Sykes writes covers 
familiar territory, this book fulfills its purpose 
useful supplementary reading those be- 
ginning, generalized courses where there 
urgent need integrate social theory with 
social SMIGEL 


Survey Social Science. Fourth edition, 
ration CARROLL DAUGHERTY. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956. 598 
$6.50. 


This textbook which, the author’s words 
order, with special emphasis modern man 
American Society,” intended for the college 
freshman who will certainly experience dif- 
ficulty grasping its content. matter 
fact college freshmen are all like societies 
over-reaching themselves the face 
demanding situation, this textbook will not pro- 
vide such stimulus for them. 

The textbook divided into four parts. Part 
one, entitled “Development Man and His 
Culture,” contains chapters evolution, bi- 
ology, psychology, social interaction and culture, 
all, course, they have with man and 
society. Part two, very brief section, entitled 
“Man Physical and Social Space” deals with 
population and social stratification. far the 
longest section part three which devoted 
the social institutions. This section contains 
single chapters marriage, the family, educa- 
tion, recreation, religion, and aesthetics, four 
chapters various aspects economic be- 
havior, and seven political forms and activi- 
ties. Part four devoted social problems 
and contains chapters family disorganization, 
education, crime and delinquency, health, eco- 
nomic problems and international relations. 

The major virtue this volume, its very 
considerable scope, ledds once its major 
weakness, its necessarily superficial treatment 
the many and varied topics contained therein. 
One wonders why the author, posing for himself 
the formidable task picturing man and his 
social order the confines single standard- 
sized volume, chose devote valuable space 
chapter recreation such remote matters 
play among primitive peoples, among the 
Greeks, Romans, the people early England 
and early America before turning modem 
America. (Parenthetically, there consider- 
able emphasis historical development the 
section dealing with social institutions.) The 
criticism this illustration intended suggest 
has with the problem selection 
material for inclusion. Why one brief chapter 
social stratification, four the family, and 
nine political matters? The apportioning 
student the relative importance subject. 
The rationale for the apportioning this text- 
book not immediately apparent 
reviewer. 

There may, however, more serious short- 
coming this volume: refer the autonomy 
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between each the four parts the volume 
and within each part between the various topics 
treated. Nowhere the many chapters devoted 
economic and political matters will the stu- 
dent discover that economics and politics have 
some connection with social class. Or, an- 
other example, while the author devotes space 
description the great religions the 
present—Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
nowhere suggests that religion and 
well economics and politics, 
are interrelated. 

This textbook encyclopedic rather than 
systematic and those whose needs are better 
served the former, may recommended. 
CHERTOK 


Criminology. Third Edition. 
Tart. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1956. 779 pp. $6.50. 


The latest version Professor Taft’s compre- 
hensive text represents substantial revision 
editions. New subject matter has been 
added, discussions have been brought 
date, and the material has been reorganized 
both between and within chapters. 

The volume divided into four parts. Part 
presents the theoretical framework emphasized 
throughout the volume. rapid but cogent 
characterization dominant value orien- 
tations presented order expose the most 
general social sources law breaking and law 
enforcing patterns. Then, the activities vari- 
ous high prestige groupings (i.e., lawyers, ath- 
letes) are sketched illustrate the value 
patterns action, and the types models 
available for “behavior-patterning” the 
scene, 

Part summarizes available knowledge 
the various correlates crime, e.g., ethnicity, 
economic conditions, and interprets findings 
the framework mentioned above. Several types 
crime which have received special attention 
the literature, e.g., juvenile gang delinquency, 
organized crime, are explored some detail 
separate chapters. 

Part III presents available material law 
enforcement, largely centering prisons. 
Discussion these topics here, other 
criminology texts, hampered the nature 
available—mostly administra- 
tive puffs and social reformers’ wails. Professor 
Taft’s excellent and critical presentation serves 
emphasize the extent sociological work 
yet begun this area. 

Part examines the juvenile court and re- 
lated movements and presents able discussion 
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Problems American Society: Values Con- 
Harper, and WILLIAM KENKEL. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956. 
xviii, 510 pp. $5.50. 

“This book for students. written 
out experience with students, their questions, 
their hopes, and their fears; projected 
toward their world—tomorrow.” This, the clos- 
ing paragraph from the Preface, defines both 
the aim and the level discourse for this widely 
used text. 

The addition Professor Kenkel, who per- 
formed the bulk the work revision, has, 
this reviewer’s opinion, strengthened what 
was already good book for its field. “for 
its field” mean, course, that social pathology 
not area noted for theoretical sophistica- 
tion. Cuber, Harper and Kenkel introduce the 
student the values-in-conflict framework for 
the study social problems. Their treatment 
the Fuller-Frank-Waller position itself the 
Introduction and Part admirable; 
superior their application the theory for 
the analysis specific problems Part II. 
This almost necessarily so, since the material 
organized into chapters the topics which 
often are not themselves social problems, but 
are institutional social settings which 
problems occur (Education, Recreation and 
Leisure, Marriage and the Family, The City, 
Agriculture and Rural Living, Government, 
Religion). 

excellent job has been done bringing 
references and bibliography date. The 
amount space devoted mental health has 
been cut down; the treatment gerontology 
has been expanded. chapter has been added 
national security and civil liberties. 

The authors would probably agree with 
that their book social problems text like 
Robert Maynard Hutchins’ university: not 
good one, just the best there 
MAck 


The Nurse and the Mental Patient: Study 
and Emmy LANNING SHOCKLEY, 
with the assistance CHARLOTTE GREEN 
New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1956. 289 pp. $3.50. 


The general theme this volume one 
which has recently received much attention 
both the medical and social sciences. Following 
Sullivan and Fromm-Reichmann, the authors 
feel that the mental patient has become ill 
result the kinds experiences has had; 
the course, duration, and nature his illness 
can therefore modified, supported, changed 
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what other people, and primarily the nurse, 
and with him. 

Addressing themselves mainly those who 
work with the mentally ill, the authors, soci- 
ologist and psychiatric nurse, devote much 
attention Part selected types problem 
situations that recur caring for mental pa- 
tients. These problem situations (including 
patient assaultiveness, incontinence, seductive- 
ness, demandingness, eating difficulties, halluci- 
nations and delusions, withdrawal, and suicidal 
preoccupations) are examined using specific case 
materials and actual conference recordings. 
Part II, consideration given the dynamics 
the nurse-patient relationship. The authors 
suggest number “guides” (for example, the 
nurse’s observation her own and the patient’s 
behavior, appraisal consequences changed 
behavior, exploration alternate ways re- 
lating the patient, reappraisal, etc.) help 
hursing personnel and others cope with any 
such problem situation. 

summation the authors’ experi- 
ences working the disturbed patient ward 
small, well-staffed private mental hospital 
than statement research findings, the vol- 
ume offers the sociologist many fresh and 
imaginative insights into interpersonal relations. 
This contribution often obscured seem- 
ingly uncritical acceptance and reliance 
“theory personality” which holds that the 
mentally ill person one whose personality 
dominated “unhealthy parts” rather than 
“healthy parts,” and which holds that one may 
aid the patient taking advantage his “need 
get better” and his “drive toward health.” 
pointing practical way the social- 
psychological aspects nursing and medica! 
care however, the work should great 
interest and helpfulness discussion groups 
with psychiatric nurses 
LEONARD SYME 


Consensus, Work Disparagement, Work 
Tension Eight Central Missouri Genera! 
Hospitals. Conducted under the auspices 
the Institute for Research the Social Sci- 
ences, for the Missouri State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation under sponsorship the American 
Nurses’ Foundation Epwin 
Columbia: University Missouri, 1956. vi, 
110 pp. $1.25, processed. 


role-expectations and performance nurses 
eight general hospitals central Missouri. The 
general hypothesis was that “organization 
hospital nursing service, both formally and in- 
formally, subject strains arising out 
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varying, often conflicting, sets opinions 
which category nursing personnel ex. 
pected perform specific tasks.” Two corollary 
hypotheses were: (1) “That nursing service 
personnel differ significantly task perform. 
ance expectations according 
categories, and (2) that ‘occupational 
consciousness’ various categories nurses 
toward specific tasks has been increasingly 
volved the light the changing status 
practical nurses.” 

Basic data were obtained from sample 
nurses general hospitals responding 
“tasks-attitude” schedule containing descrip- 
tion specific nursing tasks. Each task 
required three levels response, (1) “Who does 
this job here?” (2) “Who, according your 
the job here?” and (3) “In your personal 
opinion, who should this job here?” scale 
ordering the responses for each task offered 
continuum seven nursing status levels: super- 
vision, always R.N., usually either 
R.N. P.N., usually P.N., always 
P.N., and ancillary personnel. 

analysis was made the consensus 
responses nursing educators, supervisors, 
registered and practical nurses. Results indicated 
that widespread disagreement existed between 
the status-levels nurses who should, 
expected to, and actually does most the spe- 
cific tasks the hospital. The monograph con- 
cludes with discussion stress and strain 
role performance products dissension 
role-expectations. 

This work excellent example research 
into some disorganizing aspects the relatively 
closed social system the general hospital— 
JAco 


The Foreman the Assembly Line. 
ArtHur Turner. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. 197 pp. $4.00. 


This research report members the Insti- 
tute Human Relations Yale University 
attempts explore the extent which the 
foreman’s tasks and problems are shaped 
influenced the “technological work 
ment” within which must function. The 
specific case with which they deal that the 
foreman the automobile assembly line. 

Most the report describes the 
view his job, including his relations with 
workers, other foremen, and his superiors, and 
his problems maintaining the volume and 
quality output. Many the general 
clusions are relatively familiar: the need 
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teamwork and maintain workers’ mo- 
rale, the need act shock absorber between 
management and workers while simultaneously 
establishing friendly, cooperative relations with 
staff departments and higher management whose 
help necessary perform his func- 
tions adequately. But the nature the assembly 
line gives these requirements for successful 
foremanship particular character. Continuous 
operation the line makes every problem 
“emergency.” Any absenteeism change 
production schedules requires juggling work as- 
This fact, plus the tensions normally 
generated the line, give particular urgency 
the foreman’s efforts maintain morale. 

The value this study lies its reminder 
the importance technology shaping roles 
and relationships industry, its analysis how 
foremen see their job, and its concrete descrip- 
tion, both summary chapter and 
minute minute chronology, the actual 
activities foreman during his working day. 
Comparison with the foreman’s activities and 
problems other technological contexts 
now considerable value. The major limita- 
tion the report the failure explore 
account for the different opinions and attitudes 
found among the foremen, some which the 


Two Jamaicas: The Role Ideas Tropical 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. 
xiv, 270 pp. $4.75. 

first glance might seem that the history 
Caribbean colony the middle the 19th 
century would have negligible interest for 
American social scientists. Yet this would 
faulty estimate for the study hand. The work 
emphasizes phenomena importance soci- 
the contact races and cultures, the 
means and failures social control, the mal- 
social structures, and the forms 
documentation presented that one who has 
something less than total knowledge Carib- 
bean history can still follow the argument with 
The value the study extends far be- 
yond its treatment particular case, and 
students race relations and the American 
Negro should gain perspective well infor- 
mation from this volume. 

Curtin’s use formal concepts social 
science may seem some bit strained, and 
the significance “African” influence appears 
this reviewer rather over-emphasized. But 
these are minor blemishes, they are blemishes 
all, authoritative, well-conceived and 
well-written 


The Human Element Industrialization: 
Hypothetical Case Study Ecuadorean In- 
velopment and Cultural Change, Volume IV, 
Number Part October, 1955. American 
Anthropological Association Memoir No. 85.] 
Chicago: The University Chicago Research 
Center Economic Development and Cul- 
tural Change jointly with the American 
Anthropological Association, 1955. ix, 
pp. price indicated. 


The “hypothetical” the subtitle derives 
from the fact that the Ecuadorean Indians con- 
sidered are not the moment being indus- 
trialized. Indeed, industrialization not urgent 
for Ecuador for many other countries. 
Ecuador was selected strategic for the study 
since its Indians have been the edge two 
great civilizations which for centuries have been 
concerned incorporate them, with their local- 
ism and diversity, into larger political, religious 
and economic systems. The situation illustrates, 
other words, process comparable that 
industrialization. The study is, the author’s 
description, “an imaginative experiment which 
inquires into the probable reactions 
havior real people” they were find them- 
selves industrial system. But one sense 
special adjectives are needed for the con- 
ception such project: its anticipatory 
character akin what Salz calls “the more 
orthodox, ‘objective’ type survey and esti- 
mates the possibilities for industrialization” 
(p. 3), with their analyses site, labor force 
potential, raw materials, power, transportation, 
and forth. Salz rather orients her study 
“toward prognosis regarding the behavior 
people the face (p. 
[Italics mine]. 

particularly 
industrialism (planning, 
etc.) and its general implications for human 
behavior, the author presents chapters 
which these implications are explored their 
putative bearing the land, numbers, living 
patterns, motives and perspective Ecuadorean 
Indians. might expected, the study pro- 
vides large and excellent in- 
formation Ecuadorean conditions” (p. 3). 

Although disclaiming conclusions essen- 
tial purpose her study, does make recom- 
mendations and suggests 
trialism,” pattern limited local 
industrialization which adapted Ecuador 
and “insinuated betwixt other economic 
sectors” (p. 215) the ideal form for this and 
perhaps for other pre-industrial countries. She 
would retain measure paternalism and even 
“industrial feudalism” (p. 217), although noting 
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